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The Culture, Media and Sport Committee: Membership and Powers 


The Culture, Media and Sport Committee is appointed to examine on behalf of the House of 
Commons the expenditure, administration and policy of the Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport and its associated public bodies. The Committee’s constitution and powers are set out in 
House of Commons Standing Order No. 152. 


The Committee has a maximum of 11 Members, of whom the quorum for any formal 
proceedings is three. The members of the Committee are appointed by the House and, unless 
discharged, remain on the Committee until the next dissolution of Parliament. The present 
membership of the Committee is as follows’: 


Mr Gerald Kaufman MP (Labour, Manchester Gorton)’ 
Mr David Faber MP (Conservative, Westbury)’ 

Mr Ronnie Fearn MP (Liberal Democrat, Southporty 
Mr Christopher Fraser MP (Conservative, Dorset Mid and Poole North)’ 
Mrs Llin Golding MP (Labour, Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
Mr Alan Keen MP (Labour, Feltham and Heston) 

Miss Julie Kirkbride MP (Conservative, Bromsgrove)* 
Mr John Maxton MP (Labour, Glasgow Cathcart)’ 

Mrs Diana Organ MP (Labour, Forest o of Deany 

Ms Claire Ward MP (Labour, Watford) 

Derek Wyatt MP (Labour, Sittingbourne and Sheppey) 


On 17 July 1997, the Committee elected Mr Gerald Kaufman as its Chairman. 


The Committee has the powers to require the submission of documents, to examine witnesses 
and to publish Reports to the House accompanied by the evidence it has gathered. The 
Committee may meet during the Adjournment of the House and may hold meetings away from 
Westminster. The Committee may meet concurrently with other committees or sub-committees 
established under Standing Order No. 152 for the purposes of deliberating, taking evidence or 
considering draft reports. The Committee may meet concurrently with the House’s European 
Scrutiny Committee (or any of its sub-committees) or the Environmental Audit Committee for 
the purposes of deliberating or taking evidence. The Committee may exchange documents and 
evidence with any of these committees, as well as with the House’s Public Accounts and 
Deregulation Committees. 


The Reports and evidence of the Committee are published by The Stationery Office by Order 
of the House. All Reports of the Committee, including published evidence, together with press 
notices issued by the Committee, are available on the Committee’s home page at 
www.parliament.uk/commons/selcom/cmshome.htm on the Internet. 


All correspondence should be addressed to the Clerk of the Culture, Media and Sport 
Committee, Committee Office, House of Commons, 7 Millbank, London SW1P 3JA. The 
telephone number for general inquiries is: 020 7219 6188; the Committee’s e-mail address is 
cmscom@parliament.uk. : 
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Mr Damia& Green MP (Conservative, Ashford) was appointed on 14 July 1997 and discharged on 22 June 1998; Mr 
_OgeLStakteMP (Labour, Wigan) was appointed on 14 July 1997 and died on 9 August 1999; and Mr Michael Fabricant 
MP (Conservative, Lichfield) was abpotnies on 14 July 1997 and discharged on | November 1999. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE CULTURE, MEDIA AND SPORT COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY 15 JUNE 2000 


Members present: 


Mr Gerald Kaufman, in the Chair 


Mr David Faber 
Mrs Llin Golding 
Mr Alan Keen 


Mr John Maxton 
Ms Claire Ward 
Derek Wyatt 


Examination of Witness 


Ms JENNIE PAGE CBE, examined. 


Chairman: Jennie Page, thank you very much for 
coming here this morning. You have always been a 
welcome visitor at our evidence sessions and you are 
a welcome visitor today. We shall be most interested 
to hear what you have to say and Mr Faber will start 
the questioning. 


Mr Faber 


1. Good morning, Ms Page. We now know that 
when the Millennium Commission met on 22 May to 
consider the additional grant which NMEC had 
requested the Board of NMEC informed the 
Commission that if they did not have additional 
funds made available to them that day they would 
become insolvent that very day. How much 
responsibility do you feel you bear for the position 
that NMEC found themselves in at that time? 

(Ms Page) Of course, Mr Faber, you start by 
making reference to an event which was indeed many 
weeks after I had left the Dome. It might help if I just 
remind the Committee of my association with the 
Dome. Before doing so I would like to reply to the 
Chairman’s comments about the welcome because of 
course it is an old acquaintance that we have. I think 
it was December 1997 when I first gave evidence 
before you and on that occasion I was of course 
accompanied by Bob Ayling and Michael Grade but 
not by Sam Chisholm whom you had rather hoped to 
see and whom indeed I do not think you have yet 
managed to see on the subject of the Dome. On that 
particular occasion the Committee members were 
very complimentary about the successes and 
achievements of myself and the team at NMEC, and 
indeed I could quote, Chairman, the references that 
you yourself made in saying that you had rarely, if 
ever, seen such a level of absolute competence as you 
had been able to observe during the last two years 
and that I personally had bestowed credibility and 
credit on public service of a kind which you wished 
others would emulate. It is indeed deeply ironic that 
within three months of that Committee hearing my 
association with the Dome was ended. I have not 
worked at the Dome since 4 February; I have not 
visited it since. Mr Faber, with justice, asks how at 
this stage one can look at the total history of the 
Dome. That is a very large and complex subject as 
you yourselves know very well. I was asked by the 
Millennium Commission to go and take over a 


project which had at the end of December 1996 failed 
to deliver a _ satisfactory business plan or 
management set-up which the Commission was 
prepared to back. Indeed, I was asked to go and run 
the Millennium Commission so in both cases I 
arrived somewhat after the beginning of the story. 


Chairman 


2. Can you remind us of the actual date on which 
you took over? 

(Ms Page) There was an announcement in 
Parliament on either the 18 or 20 January 1997 which 
was made with the agreement of the then Opposition, 
which said that I would go across as Chief Executive 
designate of a company which was not yet then 
formed on the basis of an indicative budget, and it 
was not a fully worked up budget for a visitor 
experience, of £758 million. The company did not 
come into existence until the middle of February and 
of course the progress on the Millennium Experience 
in the first six to seven months was extremely difficult 
until such time as the new Government came and did 
its review and agreed that it would go forward. 


Mr Faber 


3. So the answer to my question is that you do not 
feel any responsibility? 

(Ms Page) No, that is not my answer. 
Unfortunately, Mr Faber, the Chairman’s 
intervention meant that I did not get to the end of my 
somewhat lengthy statement. As the Chairman 
knows, it is a rare thing to shut me up and only he has 
ever managed to do so. The company as a whole 
therefore does take responsibility for the budget to 
which it worked, but this is not a single person or a 
single company exercise. There is no doubt that the 
circumstances in which the company was required to 
deliver against the aspirations of the Millennium 
Commission and of the Government were unique in 
corporate governance terms, and in terms of the 
amount of part that other people had to play in the 
definition of both the costs and the likely income. As 
the Chief Executive of the company of course part of 
my job is to stand forward and defend the decisions 
that the company took during the time I was with 
them. I do believe that there are circumstances in 
connection with the revenue side which could have 
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[Mr Faber Cont] 

happened differently had there been more 
contingency on the costs side which had been kept 
back. We were unable to keep back as much 
contingency as we would have wished for a variety of 
reasons, some of them concerned with late decisions 
that changed the nature of the Experience and 
brought additional costs with them. All of the 
decisions that involved that were not mine but they 
were taken by the company. 


4. There is a whole range of issues there which I 
would like to follow up and come on to. Had the 
company ever been in that position before, of having 
to go and ask for money to stave off bankruptcy at a 
day’s notice? 

(Ms Page) Certainly not. It was obvious in the last 
quarter of 1999 that the cash flow arrangements were 
always going to be extremely tight around the first 
quarter of 2000. All predictions right the way 
through the life of the project showed that there was 
very little leeway on the cash flow in the first quarter 
of 2000 and that if the take-up of tickets not only in 
quantum but in terms of purchases in advance of 
visits were not as predicted in the business plan then 
there would be problems which would have to be 
addressed. 


5. Do you think that when you were removed from 
your job other directors of the company should have 
gone at the same time? 

(Ms Page) Are you talking about the directors who 
are executives? 


6. Should they have resigned at that stage rather 
than subsequently? Should Mr Grade have taken 
greater responsibility? 

(Ms Page) I think it would be invidious of me to 
comment on non-executive colleagues. 


7. You referred to evidence which you gave in 1997 
and IJ have read through the entire evidence which 
you and Mr Grade and Mr Ayling gave on that day 
on 2 December 1997. The vast majority of it is, 
“Trust us. We know what we are doing. We are all 
experts”. Mr Grade was an expert in television, Mr 
Chisholm an expert in television, Mr Ayling an 
expert in entertainment and in travel. “Trust us, we 
are experts.” My colleague, Mr Fabricant, pressed 
you all repeatedly as to whether there was a 
contingency plan if the project went wrong and you 
all said, “No, we are the experts. We know what we 
are doing”. Do you not think perhaps that the board 
should have taken greater responsibility now that it 
has turned into the fiasco that it has? 

(Ms Page) I think it would be invidious of me to 
comment on individual members of the board. 


8. Can we go back to the early days of the design 
of the Dome and the design of the content and the 
Zones? What was your understanding of the reasons 
for Stephen Bayley’s resignation? 

(Ms Page) There were a number of different issues 
associated with the departure of Stephen Bayley 
before the events which hit the public had occurred. 
It had been clear that Stephen Bayley and the rest of 
the team in the company were finding it difficult to 
work with one another. Their styles were entirely 
different. The contribution that Stephen Bayley was 
able to make and wanted to make was not a full time 
one and it was quite clearly necessary to have a full 


time team, all of whom were pulling in the same 
direction. While I had discussed with Stephen Bayley 
the possibility of a reduced involvement which would 
have kept him associated with the Dome, a number 
of things occurred which included his own decision 
about the circumstances of working on the Dome 
that led to him going. 


9. Do you think with hindsight that he should have 
been replaced by a single person, a creative person, 
who would have pulled together the creative aspects 
of the Dome instead of by the succession of 
committees which effectively replaced him? 

(Ms Page) The committees were either in place or 
in concept before the departure of Stephen Bayley 
and it was always the intention that there would be a 
senior group of people who were experienced in a 
large range of visitor attractions, television, media, 
science and so on, who would look at the content, for 
two reasons. One is that it is very difficult to discover 
somebody who is as polymathic as you would have 
to be to be an expert in absolutely everything to do 
with the content of the Dome, who was both 
available and affordable by the company within a 
very tight budget. The second is that because the 
Dome was meant to encompass a lot of different 
views and attract a lot of different people there was a 
feeling among many people that it would be 
inappropriate to have too much unity over such a 
very large area and that the diversity that was 
provided by a lot of people was a very good thing. 
Finally, of course, it is fair to say that the pulls in 
different directions on the designers from both the 
team interpreting the Millennium Commission’s 
desire for a worthy content, the sponsors’ and the 
operations team’s desire for something which is very 
attractive to the public, and the intervention of other 
people, not only the committees on the content but 
also Ministers, on the various aspects, all of those 
different pulls on the designers would have continued 
to exist had there been a_ single person 
masterminding it. 


10. What was the first process which a design had 
to go through to be approved? It went to two people 
called the creative editors, as I understand it. 

(Ms Page) Each of the Zones had a number of staff 
working on it. There was a content editor, there was 
usually an assistant who was responsible for making 
sure that all of the necessary paperwork was done, 
the right connections were made with the rest of the 
organisation, the cross-referencing was done. There 
was a project manager as we got closer to the actual 
realisation, and indeed even at the early stages of 
trying to work out how some of these buildings 
would work. There were ainumber of people inside 
the company who were associated with the designers, 
led by the content editor. They would also be 
expected to present to the sponsors where a Zone was 
sponsored. They were making presentations in 
advance of the sponsor having been identified, quite 
clearly in the early days to many different companies, 
and they were also on occasion required to present to 
government departments which had a significant 
interest in the topic covered by the Zone, individual 
government ministers, — 


11. So it was designed by committee? 
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(Ms Page) It was design subjected to a lot of 
review. 


12. And these creative editors were if you like the 
portal, the entrance, to the rest of it? 
(Ms Page) Yes. 


13. And they were two people who were recruited 
how? 

(Ms Page) There were more than two of them 
because quite clearly two could not have handled all 
the 14 Zones. Some of the editors were on contract 
from other companies, some were freelance, one or 
two were employed directly by the company. 


14. And they were all experienced people in the 
world of visitor attractions and designs of 
attractions? 

(Ms Page) Many of them have been used to 
working in the events and visitor attraction world 
and some in the museum world, not all of them. 


15. One came, as I understand it, straight over 
from Millbank. 

(Ms Page) One of them had not got that 
background experience. He had done a postgraduate 
degree at the Royal College of Art, he had been 
accustomed to working in the conceptual side with 
David Puttnam, he had actually of course also 
previously worked for me at English Heritage, but he 
was not recruited by open competition. 


Derek Wyatt 


16. I must declare an interest apparently. I went to 
the opening on New Year’s Eve with my family and 
children. We had a wonderful time, we loved it, we 
loved the opening event, we will be going again, we 
cannot thank you for what you have done, despite 
the publicity subsequently. 

(Ms Page) Thank you. 


17. Can I just start on that evening? Before 
Christmas when I had not got any tickets it occurred 
to me that perhaps I should phone up and find out 
where the tickets were, which I did and I was told to 

-come and collect them or arrange for them to be 
collected. Presumably quite a lot of people were 
thinking that, or not. What happened in that week 
after Christmas with the ticketing fiasco for the 
opening night? 

(Ms Page) The time to direct your attention to is 
in actual fact in advance of the last two weeks. What 
undoubtedly happened was that the process of 
producing the tickets was delayed at several stages 
during the year 1999. It was an extraordinarily 
difficult process because it was necessary to identify 
the guests and while the Committee were fairly 
obvious invitees, there were many other people who 
were not. Many of our guests were guests who had 
been nominated by our sponsors, some of them 
through competitions with their own customers, and 
that whole process took a long time for a lot of the 
names to come through. Similarly, the members of 
the general public who were invited were, most of 
them, invited by competition through newspapers, 
and those invited by the Millennium Commission 
were selected from among the staff of Millennium 
Commission grant awardees. The whole process of 
identifying people took much longer than everyone 
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expected. I must briefly remind you that there were 
immense concerns about security in relation to 31 
December which meant that the police were 
approaching it with very great care and attention and 
were requiring a lot of security checks in many 
different ways which in fact at the end of the day were 
one of the problems we encountered. The security 
checks which the police suggested we used involved 
asking those people who were invited to complete 
security forms the like of which are completed for 
party political conferences. There is a great deal of 
difference between asking the 2,000, however many it 
is, people who go to a party political conference and 
do it on a fairly regular basis to fill in a complicated 
form, and asking about 14,000 people to do so, which 
is what of course we did. Therefore many of those 
forms came back late. We then found grave 
difficulties in terms of the computer work to get those 
tickets issued, and I think it is fair to say that not 
sufficient senior management time was addressed to 
that mechanical issue early enough in the month of 
late November and early December. I know myself 
that I lost sight of what the progress was on the 
particular tickets and simply relied on being told it 
was going ahead all right rather than looking myself. 
I was down on the site. The ticket unit was up in 
Victoria. It did have a senior manager. I just think 
everybody was so overworked on everything else that 
we did not provide sufficient senior management 
assistance to the people who were doing it. When we 
discovered that things had gone wrong the 
company — 


18. When were you first told, “Jennie, I am sorry, 
we have got serious problems”? The 15th December? 
(Ms Page) The 21st. 


19. Wow! 

(Ms Page) We worked for five nights without 
stopping in order to rectify it. The company was 
devastated by ‘flu. We were trying to finish the 
Dome. We had the rehearsals of 900 performers for 
the opening show, and no spare staff. Nonetheless 
the staff worked through the night. Everybody from 
all different parts of the company pulled together and 
the actual problem was recouped. Unfortunately, the 
publicity about it had created an atmosphere inside 
which many people were very worried about whether 
they were going to get their tickets and that created 
a circumstance in which for that reason and because 
everybody worried about the transport, and the 
transport opportunities for getting to the Dome that 
night were very limited, again because of the security 
we were required to put in place, a lot of people came 
a lot earlier than they otherwise would have done to 
Stratford and part of the physical problems at 
Stratford were undoubtedly the result of concerns 
about the tickets. 


20. I was trying to think of how I might have 
resolved that. My own feeling was that I might have 
borrowed a major hall and said, “A over there, B 
over there, C over there. Please come on the day and 
pick up your tickets”, rather than, “Go and pick 
them up in a queue”. Whose decision was it to pick 
up the late tickets down at Stratford? 

(Ms Page) It was a decision which was taken by the 
team together. There were facilities at Stratford. It 
was not the queue for the tickets that caused the 
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problem. The acquisition of the tickets was not a 
significant part of the problem at Stratford. The 
queue was getting through the security to get on to 
the platform. 


21. To get to the Dome? 

(Ms Page) Yes. Members of the public were 
coming through Charlton as well as through 
Stratford. The numbers were substantially smaller. 
The physical layout at Charlton and the positioning 
of the security arches and the bag searches at 
Charlton allowed the free flow of people through that 
site which did not occur at Stratford, but it is fair to 
say that of course I was not present at Stratford. I 
was required elsewhere, so everything I speak about 
is on the basis of the initial survey that I did of what 
had happened. I started an investigation on 4 
January, it must have been, which was the first time 
we could get hold of some people who were key to 
understanding the results, and I subsequently agreed 
with the Chairman that it would be appropriate for 
a non-executive board member to conduct an 
independent survey of what happened, and instead I 
then turned my focus to recovering the situation by 
writing to all those who had been disadvantaged that 
we could identify and offering them free return 
tickets. 


22. Let me just move on. I am trying to understand 
the legality of the single issue share that the Secretary 
of State currently holds. If the Dome were to go 
bankrupt and had the decision earlier this month and 
last month not been an extension of the facility, what 
is the legal position with respect to the Minister and 
the overdraft? 

(Ms Page) I honestly do not know the legal advice 
on that since it was not a problem which was 
presented to me at the moment when I was still Chief 
Executive. I think you should ask the company for its 
own legal advice on that. 


23. But is it your own instinct that if it were to go 
bankrupt then the actual Minister is responsible, not 
the Government? I think this is quite an issue. This 1s 
the first time we have ever done this. You must have 
taken legal advice on this. 

(Ms Page) If I may step back a little and describe 
how the company comes to be as it is, it was clear in 
the middle of 1996 that the Commission’s 
expectation, or hope, I should say, because I think 
“expectation” is too strong a word, that there would 
be a private sector, properly-constituted consortium 
or individual company that was capable of taking on 
the business of running the Experience—because in 
those days it was not a Dome; you may remember it 
did not become a Dome until about the middle of 
1996—was just not going to be satisfied. It was clear 
to the Commission therefore that if it was to go ahead 
two things needed to happen. One was that there 
needed to be an entity which could make it happen 
because the Commission Zone statutory powers do 
not allow it to do anything other than give a grant. 
The other is that there had to be some organisation or 
source of funds which was the substitute for an equity 
shareholder taking the risk. It was in those 
circumstances that the two ideas came forward. The 
first was that the risk eventually would lie with the 
Millennium Commission whic would be kept in 
funds to such a level that they could satisfy any 


exposure by variation to the order under which it 
received the funds from the National Lottery, and 
that a separate company should be set up because all 
other options were excluded. The Commission could 
not do it. There was no intention to introduce 
legislation to change the Commission’s powers to 
allow it to do it because the Government was not 
interested in doing that, and the creation of a 
Government Department, which was the route that 
was taken in 1951 for the Festival of Britain, was also 
ruled out by the Government. There has in the past 
been one other circumstance I believe in which there 
was a company with shares owned by a minister and 
I think it was the Students Loan Board or some such 
strange organisation, but it is not the first time that 
this structure has been put in place. 


24. Let us assume that the Millennium 
Commission would not want to take the risk. 
Therefore, in the end there had to be some political 
resolution that the Government would claim a 
golden share, so that if it does go broke the 
Government has to pay. Is that not the regulation of 
understanding? 

(Ms Page) The understanding was certainly that 
the commitment that was given, and indeed was 
reflected throughout in the auditors’ comments on 
the annual accounts of the company, is that the 
company will not be put in a position where it can be 
exposed without further funds. 


25. For ever and ever? 
(Ms Page) It is very well worth reading the words 
precisely. 


26. I think we would like to trouble ourselves to do 
that. I noticed last week that Expo has opened in 
Hanover almost to the same claims as the Dome. 
They have had very similar problems, in fact much 
lower numbers than they were anticipating, a huge 
political outcry there, bigger perhaps than here. It is 
easy to be wise after the event but do you think the 
public are tired of event-type organisations and that, 
whilst it was easy in 1996 to try and predict 
something, actually there were so many events from 
a Disney to a Futurascope to an event-type weekend, 
that maybe the public does not want these things in 
quite the way that we had anticipated? 

(Ms Page) It is quite clear that the research that 
was done by the company, and indeed by the 
Commission and by the Commission’s consultants 
and by the company’s consultants, which had 
suggested that the intention to visit was still being 
indicated at very high levels in visitor surveys, 
actually did not translate itself into practice. 
Hanover set itself visitor targets which were infinitely 
more aspirational than ours, being something like 40 
million visitors in five months. Hanover suffers from 
being a trade fair. It is on a trade fair site. There is a 
sense in which Expos are perhaps not going to 
survive very well and very long into the 21st century 
and that may well be an impact on Hanover, 
although Lisbon itself was extremely successful 
within its own terms. I do not think anyone can really 
talk with faith about the income that these sites get 
because they tend to conceal it in a way which we do 
not in this country, but the visitor numbers certainly 
are right on this one. There are other reasons why 
visitors do not come to the Dome, not all of them 
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explainable in the same way as Hanover. But I do 
think that what is demonstrated by a lot of other 
attractions is that there is a propensity to visit places 
which seem to be full of joy and interest and which 
are by and large recommended. We have seen with 
the Tate and with the Millennium Bridge that people 
are interested to see them. It is a very different matter 
walking across a bridge from going down to 
Greenwich and paying £57 for a ticket and 
committing a day, because you have to give a day to 
the Dome; less than a day does not begin to do it 
justice, and so people are investing a lot when they go 
to the Dome and they would like to be very sure of 
what they are getting before they make that 
investment. It is not a casual decision to take in the 
same way as walking into a free museum or across a 
bridge. I do think that some of those elements may 
well have affected what has happened. 


Ms Ward 


27. Ms Page, for the sake of formality those of us 
who were at the Dome at midnight on New Year’s 
Eve are required to place on record that we were 
there before we take part in these proceedings. I do 
that before I start. We have heard lately from the 
New Millennium Experience Company that as far as 
they are concerned, in looking at the original 
business plan, they felt that it was over-optimistic to 
forecast so many visitors. I remember when on one of 
the occasions when you came here before you talked 
about 12 million visitors over the year and you were 
very confident that that was a target that would be 
reached. Do you think that the criticism is fair, that 
that was an over-optimistic forecast? 

(Ms Page) It is common knowledge that the visitor 
numbers are not as high as were predicted as being 
possible in the early months. It is worth going back 
to how the figures got to be where they are. The 
Millennium Commission’s original aspiration was 
for between 15 million and 30 million visitors and 
that was what the original invitation to tender said. 
The responses that were received at the end of 1995 
indicated visitor attractions which would have 
handled about 10 million. By the end of 1996, with 
the plan which the Commission rejected, the visitor 
total had risen to 13.5 million. The indicative budget 
which we prepared as a basis for seeing if there was a 
smaller version, was done on the basis of 10 million. 
The discussions within the company in the first few 
months of 1997 and in particular in April when the 
May budget was being prepared for submission to an 
incoming Government, was around whether that 10 
million was the right figure and whether it was 
sustainable and defensible and indeed made sense. 
On the basis of the potential visitor surveys the team 
thought we could probably aim at a budget of around 
11 million visitors and it was only after discussion 
with the board that it was increased to 12 million. 
The budget actually worked as a balanced budget on 
11 million. However, having said all that, it would 
require people to respond to the Experience in the 
same way as they have responded to the Festival of 
Britain or the Lisbon Expo to get those numbers 
through. There are a number of factors which 
influenced people’s decision to go: accessibility, 
price, general PR, view of what the content might be, 
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alternative attractions elsewhere, strong or weak 
pound, let alone two factors which undoubtedly did 
influence it. One is the question of whether or not you 
can get there in your car and the other is probably the 
free schoolchildren which will mean that a lot of 
children will go with their schools rather than going 
with their families. All of those things came along 
after that 12 million forecast was put into the budget 
which was given to the incoming Government. 


28. At what point did you realise that you would 
not make the forecast? 

(Ms Page) There are two things. One is to do with 
the number of people who would come and the other 
is to do with how soon they would pay. You will 
recollect from our earlier meetings that the budget 
balanced around the assumption that there was a 
pent-up demand for tickets for the Dome. Indeed, the 
Committee urged us on several occasions to put the 
tickets on sale much sooner than we did. We were 
asked, I recollect, if we would put them on sale earlier 
and June of last year was considered to be late. In fact 
we put them on sale in September and the build-up 
was slow from there. It was quite clear that the cash 
flow problems which I referred to in my answer to Mr 
Faber were going to be demonstrably there in the first 
quarter. What was undoubtedly hoped was that once 
the site was open and people could see both that it 
was there and indeed that you could get there on the 
Jubilee Line, which you will recollect was a matter of 
grave concern to everybody, they would be prepared 
to book and go. It was when the year started and 
went on being lower than anticipated I am sure that 
people started to get particularly concerned that it 
was not just a question of people not buying early but 
just not enough people buying in the first quarter. 


29. You left on 4 February? 
(Ms Page) That was my last working day. 


30. Did you realise at that point that the forecasts 
would have to be reviewed and the budget would 
have to be reviewed because of that? 

(Ms Page) I had already put in hand a significant 
amount of work on the subject. 


31. Is that work that you now see carried on under 
the new management? 

(Ms Page) I cannot comment on that because I do 
not have access to papers of that sort and I would not 
seek it. 


32. Can I ask you about the schoolchildren? You 
mentioned the plan for the free access for a million 
schoolchildren came after you had set the budget and 
put it into the business plan. Do you feel that that 
hindered in the end the project’s sustainability? 

(Ms Page) It had a major impact on both the costs 
and the income side I believe. Certainly the costs side 
was very apparent up front. We needed to provide 
additional facilities in order to handle very large 
numbers of schoolchildren going through in the way 
in which it was necessary to structure the facility. 
Nobody wanted it to be done in a fashion which 
would take away from the pleasure of other visitors 
who were there at the same time, and marshalling 
thousands of schoolchildren in the course of one day 
is a major activity and requires additional loos, 
additional clothing stores, additional everything. 
Those costs certainly did make an impact, but it is 
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fair to say that there were other new costs that were 
introduced in the course of 1999 and all of them 
meant that we were in budget as far as one can say 
that before all the final accounts were settled, but that 
any leeway had been eradicated. On the income side 
it would be wrong for me to suggest that I have any 
factual evidence but it was undoubtedly advice that 
we considered very carefully and indeed gave that it 
would have an impact on the visitor numbers. We did 
not quantify it, nor did we at that time reduce our 
visitor forecasts. 


33. You also mentioned that there were a number 
of other factors that had an effect upon visitor 
forecasts, one of which was its PR. Given the 
unfortunate circumstances of the opening night and 
the media coverage of those first couple of days, do 
you think that there was anything you could have 
done or that the company could have done to turn 
that PR around to ensure that there was something 
rather more positive in favour of the Dome? 

(Ms Page) The company was doing all that it 
possibly could at the time. It certainly felt as if it was 
doing all that it possibly could. We were in discussion 
with a number of organisations in an attempt to get 
additional resources on board—I mean human 
resources to supplement the team that we already 
had both on the PR side and on the general senior 
management side-to try and make sure that we had 
more capacity to deal with turning around the PR. It 
was very difficult to handle that simultaneously with 
all the other things that were going on in the first 
months because we were opening a 20-acre site with 
more technology in one place than most people had 
ever seen, all of which had to be got working and got 
through its commissioning phase, and we had to bed 
down the whole visitor operational side because until 
you make things work in real life you do not know 
what is going to happen. I cannot myself think of one 
single thing that would have changed the PR. 


34. We are now in a situation where the 
Millennium Dome has not achieved certainly the 
public success that you would have hoped for and 
indeed most members of this Committee would have 
hoped for, despite our own personal views of it. We 
are in a situation where there is a considerable 
amount of money being given to it, extra money, 
where the visitor forecasts have not been reached, 
where there is some uncertainty about what is going 
to happen for the rest of the year. That is a situation 
which is recognised by the public. Do you think that 
with hindsight there was something that the 
company could have done to change that part or do 
you think that there were other political issues and 
political influences that you did not have any 
control over? 

(Ms Page) There is no doubt in my mind that the 
project has been seen as political almost from its 
inception. The circumstances at the Millennium 
Commission in early 1996 when the decision to go 
ahead with an exhibition was first taken were such 
that no Commission meeting went by without an 
immense amount of public media attention and 
scrutiny of what was happening. The fact that it was 
a project that developed over a change of 
government also quite clearly associated it in 
people’s minds with politics. I,do think that that is 
one of the consequences of it being where it is. When 


we did research it in the Commission in the early days 
it was clear that people did want the Millennium to 
be marked. They wanted it to be marked in different 
and significant ways but they did not want it to be 
done by the Government. One of the benefits that 
was seen in the system of having a separate company 
was the hope that it would be separated from 
government and not seen as being a government 
body. Indeed, of course, we attempted to run it on 
good commercial sector lines with all of the 
efficiencies that go with that. However, the company 
was always associated with the Government and 
usually with significant people within each 
Government and that is where we are and where we 
have been from the beginning. 


Mr Maxton 


35. Following on from that, can we get the record 
straight? The first decision to have a central point for 
celebrating the Millennium was made in what year? 

(Ms Page) Peter Brooke’s speech in June 1994 
indicated that one of the things that the Millennium 
Commission would back would be what he then 
called a festival in addition to the capital projects and 
to the awards. One of the tasks I was given when I 
was asked to go and run the Commission in March 
1995 was to start the consultation and competitive 
tendering process to have a single point of 
experience. I think it must be said that the decision to 
have a focal point really does date right from the 
early days of the Commission. 


36. And the decision that it should be the Dome at 
Greenwich was taken when? 

(Ms Page) The decision that it should be at 
Greenwich was taken in February 1996 by the 
Millennium Commission and clearly it was done with 
the knowledge and endorsement of the Government. 
The decision that it should be a dome was something 
which emerged out of the practicalities of the site 
once Greenwich had been chosen. It would not have 
been a dome anywhere else. It was simply that that 
particular site, both in its shape and also in its 
horrendous exposure to the weather, required a 
cover which allowed you to get on with building and 
also allowed visitors to go even in the depths of 
winter. 


37. Your appointment was done when, to the 
Dome? 

(Ms Page) I was asked to go across in January 
1997. 


38. And the estimates on the figures? 
(Ms Page) The £758 million dates from then. 


39. The estimates of your projections of 
attendance were first put out when? 

(Ms Page) The 12 million emerged following the 
NMEC board meeting in April 1997, it must have 
been, and it was incorporated in the May 1997 
business plan which was submitted to the incoming 
government. 


40. Do you still think having a central point or 
central idea for celebrating the Millennium was 
right? Do you think it would have been better to 
have, as was suggested at the time, a whole series of 
major events but at different points around the 
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nation of the United Kingdom which would have 
allowed different parts of the nation to celebrate it in 
their way rather than in one central point in London? 
(Ms Page) The first point to make about that is 
that the Dome does not stand on its own. It is part 
of the entire Millennium Commission portfolio and 
there are thousands of things happening all over the 
country anyway. The second is that the national 
programme itself, which is part of the NMEC 
responsibility, has also produced events and 
activities and participation all the way round the 
country. Standing back from that, I always had plan 
B at the Millennium Commission which was 
discussed by the Commission, which was the many 
centres or the Festival of Cities. There was a lot of 
debate by the Commission as to whether that was the 
right course to go. It is really for the Millennium 
Commission witnesses to answer in detail on that, 
but my recollection is that two things swayed the 
commissioners. They were very clear in their own 
minds. It was their decision, not the executive’s. One 
was that a focal point of pulling it all together, the 
Crown jewels as it were, was emotionally to be 
supported, and the other was that it would offer a 
better opportunity to leave a major legacy than 
would a series of, say, festivals around the cities. 


41. Would you still agree that the Dome at 
Greenwich was the best place to do this and the best 
way of doing it? 

(Ms Page) It was the one that was chosen. There 
were many other alternatives. When the Commission 
were considering in January. and February 1996 
where to go there was no doubt at all that the NEC 
site at Birmingham offered a much easier option. It 
was a clean site. It had transport links, although they 
were potentially likely to be badly affected by an 
exhibition there. It had an operating company 
already in place. People are used to going to the 
NEC. There were many advantages to the NEC site. 
But the Commission came to the conclusion that the 
legacy potential of going to Greenwich, plus the 
iconic role of Greenwich in the measurement of 
time—this was after all celebrating a moment in 
time—led to a decision to go to Greenwich rather 
than Birmingham. 


Chairman 


42. With all the virtues of Birmingham though, is 
it not a fact that the M6/MS5 problems can make 
getting to Birmingham absolutely gruesome? 

(Ms Page) Completely gruesome. There was a fear 
on our traffic projections that the M42 would become 
completely stationary at various points in the 
summer. Almost by definition a site which is large 
enough to take 10 million visitors on a temporary 
basis is not going to be easy to find with good access 
to that capacity. 


Mr Maxton 


43. As someone who has Hampden Park in his 
constituency I know that very well indeed. Can I turn 
_to the sale of tickets and visitors? As you know, some 
of my questioning throughout the period has been on 
what has now become apparent, a failure to sell the 
Dome, certainly in my view, outside the southern 
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counties of England. In Scotland it is resented. It is 

seen as London based. It is seen as something that 

has got nothing to do with them. As far as lam aware 

the sale of tickets in Scotland has been minimal. 
(Ms Page) I have no knowledge of that. 


44. In the early period when you were in charge? 
You must have some idea or did you not do any 
breakdown of sales? 

(Ms Page) Indeed. In January we were starting to 
track on a monthly basis while we were settling in the 
systems the source of tickets. Indeed, there are people 
coming from around the country. Those are 
questions that you must ask the current 
management. 


45. Two things come to mind though on the sale of 
tickets. One is that from the beginning you insisted 
that people would have to have a ticket basically 
before they left central London to go to the Dome. 
Do you still think that was the right decision or 
would it have been better to give people the option 
simply to turn up, pay at the gate and go in? 

(Ms Page) We were driven in large part by the 
concerns of the Government, the Department of 
Transport and the concerns of the local authority, 
who were significantly worried about whether or not 
people would simply be flooding down there without 
tickets and causing problems, not within the Dome 
but outside the Dome gates. Quite a lot of the 
decisions which the company took, particularly in 
relation to transport, were in response to pressures 
from other organisations that were properly 
exercising their own concerns and of course who, as 
long life bodies, had strong voices which were 
listened to. 


46. Ican understand that. Do you still think it was 
the right decision? 

(Ms Page) It was quite clearly not necessary for the 
numbers that were going because it is possible to 
have people buying tickets at the gate, and indeed 
people do turn up and tickets are sold. At least they 
already were in January. I do not know what 
happens now. 


47. Do you think that the problems, first of all in 
building the Jubilee Line, and what, to be honest, 
were obvious (to me anyway) throughout the 
investigations that we did, of not particularly good 
relations—and that is probably putting it kindly— 
between yourselves and the London Underground 
operation affected the way in which the Dome has 
operated? 

(Ms Page) I think at a working level the 
relationships on site, and certainly by the time I left, 
were perfectly fine. What was clear was that there was 
a great deal of pressure which the company felt and 
I think the Government felt at the exposure to the 
potential failure of the Jubilee Line to open in time 
for the Dome. It was already many months late. It 
was an additional risk piled on top of the hundreds 
of risks that the project already had and a great deal 
of attention was focused on it. It could well have been 
that a lot of the time and attention that was spent on 
making sure that the commitment to get the Tube 
there on time could have been spent on other things. 
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48. I travel regularly in to Paddington on the 
Paddington Express from Heathrow. It is one of the 
major gateways into London. It is also one of the 
major gateways to the Bakerloo Line and the Jubilee 
Line down to the Dome. It is difficult to see when you 
arrive at Paddington any great advertising for the 
Dome. You do not walk through Paddington and 
think, “Oh, this is where I go to the Dome. How do 
I get to the Dome?”. Is that a failure on your part or 
on the part of the company or a failure on the part 
of the Underground or British Rail, or whoever runs 
Paddington? 

(Ms Page) The Committee will remember many 
discussions about ways in which we wanted even the 
Underground station to be called “The Dome” and 
to make sure that everybody knew where it was and 
what it was about. While we did get a certain amount 
of buy-in from other public bodies like the 
Underground to the Dome, and none of these bodies 
has the additional resources any more than the Dome 
did, there were not additional resources to give it that 
sort of blanket coverage and marketing around the 
gateways of London that, for example, most Expos 
get. It would probably have helped if it was more 
wholeheartedly adopted as the sole major symbol 
that everyone was proud of, but that is not the way 
that things work in London, and of course there are 
many other competing attractions in London which 
would have made it unfair for people to devote all of 
their attention to the Dome rather than to other 
attractions such as the Eye and Tate Modern and the 
Bridge and all the others. 


49. Somebody said to me who visited the Dome 
that if she was in London the Dome was worth going 
to but it was not worth coming to London to go to 
the Dome. Would that be a fair description? 

(Ms Page) I cannot agree with that because a lot of 
people have said quite the opposite. There are many 
people from outside London who have spoken to me 
or written to me and who have told me that they have 
thoroughly enjoyed it and they will remember it for 
the rest of their lives. I think it is a matter of 
subjective opinion and it always will be. 


Mrs Golding 


50. I too must declare an interest for a most 
wonderful night. I enjoyed every minute and I will 
remember it always. It is a great pity, I must say to 
you, that you do not feel you can visit the Dome 
because you could see the smiles and enjoyment and 
the absolute freedom that children have when they go 
in there. It is something to treasure and you would 
think that all your effort and all the time that you put 
in, all the heartache that you had, was worth every 
one of those smiles. I do ask you somehow to get the 
courage to go back and just have a look. Everybody 
concentrates on the Dome. We are a miserable 
nation. We have forgotten how to enjoy ourselves. I 
think that if people understood what else in 
developing the Dome had happened in that area they 
might have a different opinion: the opening up of the 
tourism, the improvement to the environment, what 
is going to happen on the Royal Arsenal site, the 
improvement on the Greenwich site, the employment 
that was generated in the area, thé employment that 
was generated in other parts of the country where 


much of the interior of the Dome was made. People 
do not realise that at all. The level of high 
unemployment there that you did so much to turn 
round and give employment to those people. Do you 
think if people really understood what the Dome 
meant, what it meant to the people of Greenwich and 
the people of that area of London, they would 
perhaps change their opinion? 

(Ms Page) I think it would be very helpful if people 
did get some feeling for all of those aspects of the 
Dome. The national programme and the educational 
programme in particular seemed to me to have done 
wonderful work. The difference it has made to 
pushing forward development in Greenwich is 
fantastic. I think that in due course people will 
understand just how great is the change that has been 
made by the Dome and it is just very sad that it is not 
felt now. I have not gone to the Dome because I do 
not think it is fair on other people, not because I do 
not have the courage. 

Mrs Golding: Go in disguise! 


Mr Keen 


51. How many more visitors do you think we 
would have got to the Dome if there had been no 
antagonism in the media towards the Dome? Would 
we have reached the 12 million if everybody had been 
in favour of it? We may be asking too much of course. 
What do we want the press to do? We want them to 
be critical if they think it is deserved, but if they had 
been completely. supportive would we have reached 
the 12 million, do you think? 

(Ms Page) The company throughout the period 
that I was there, and I am sure it still does now, does 
do surveys of the propensity to visit, of how many 
people say they are going to come to the Dome. Even 
in November/December 1999 there were indications 
that well in excess of 12 million people intended to 
visit the Dome. You always discount from that. 
There were figures of up to 17 million quoted at one 
point. You discount from what people say they will 
do because in the event they do not or they try and 
do it so late in the year that they cannot get in. 
However, it would be wrong for me to say that I have 
got any clever way of saying that the site was cost X 
million visitors by bad publicity. I do not think you 
can make those assumptions. It may well be indeed 
that it will not be until we have got to the end of the 
year that we will really know just how much influence 
the press has had, or how much influence the “no 
cars” policy has had. I do not think it is possible to 
say at this stage. 


52. It did not do any good for the Dome, did it? 
(Ms Page) No. 


53. We have already touched on the fact that you 
were aware that if politicians were involved then it 
would be more likely to get a criticism from the media 
and I think everybody would understand that. We 
had Tony Banks christen Peter Mandelson “the 
Dome Minister” at one stage. Did that really help 
point out politicians? We are always open to criticism 
of course. Did you really have any strong arguments 
or discussions with people to try and keep Ministers 
out of it altogether? Obviously the Government has 
a tremendous responsibility because three-quarters 
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of a billion pounds was put into it so they had to be 
involved, but did you try to get them to keep right out 
of it altogether? 

(Ms Page) I made several personal attempts to 
persuade Ministers that standing back from the 
Dome would be good for them as well as good for 
the Dome. 


54. Can I come to one more thing, Chairman, 
before I finish. I regard one part of the Dome as an 
unqualified success, that is getting the infrastructure 
and the construction, the furniture, everything in by 
the end of December. You should be very proud of 
the role you played in that. That was a complete 
success. Would it not have been better to have two 
complete teams, completely separate not overseen by 
one person but two completely separate teams, one 
getting content ready, entertainment and everything 
else and the structure and furnishings and 
infrastructure done by a completely separate team? 
Would that not have been a better way to handle it? 

(Ms Page) There were separate teams, of course. 
There were different departments inside the 
company. I think the crucial thing, which perhaps 
gets lost sight of, is that the Dome works, and the 
Dome does work. It had teething troubles but it is 
quite clear that the management has dealt with those 
teething troubles. It works as well as it does because it 
was very carefully designed to work with large visitor 
numbers and a lot of attention was paid to detail and 
to how things were structured and where they went in 
order to make sure that in the operational year it was 
going to be as easy and as economical as one could 
make it to run. It is a very large and complex site and 
almost inevitably—because everything impacts on 
everything else, and visitor times in one Zone knock 
on to a neighbouring Zone, what you do with one set 
of technology affects what you can do somewhere 
else—you had to have a very intensive management 
effort at the top to stop it simply being an exhibition 
hall with a lot of separate exhibits in it which were 
alien one from the other. I think there is no doubt at 
all that by the time we opened the management team 
was exhausted. They had had far, far too many 
problems presented to them, and problems which 
continued right up to the last moment. The thing that 
we were critically short of was enough fresh 
management expertise to keep us going on to the next 
stage just at that critical moment. 

Chairman: I am going to call Mr Faber again, 
partly because of the fact that since he joined the 
Committee part way through this project he has 
continually expressed scepticism about it, and 
therefore I think he has the right to ask some more 
questions but in the context of that I would say two 
things. First of all, I hope you will all understand that 
for one individual to sit here and answer questions on 
her own for more than an hour is a good deal of 
pressure, and I do not think we ought to prolong 
that, despite the clarity of the answers that Jennie 
Page has given. Secondly, in saying that Mr Faber 
has made absolutely clear, including at the press 
conference, his scepticism about this project, it is 
within the context, and one ought not to resile from 
that at this stage, of the general support that this 
Committee has given to this project ever since its first 
report in December 1997. The kind of questions that 
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Mr Maxton has been putting today are the kind of 
questions that he put right from the start. He has 
been utterly consistent. 

Mr Maxton: Boringly so. 

Chairman: Indeed, I ought to place on record it 
was Mr Maxton who first proposed our first inquiry 
into the Dome. Now I have said all that because I 
think it is right to place all that on the record. I now 
ask Mr Faber to continue with his questions. 


Mr Faber 


55. lam very grateful, Chairman, and I will try to 
be concise. Just returning to where I was when I left 
off earlier on the issue of content. When designers 
and contractors were bidding for the various Zones, 
was there any obligation on them at the time to enter 
into any kind of undertaking, as you do when you 
enter a competition on a television chat show, that 
they were not in any way associated with anyone who 
worked for NMEC, either related to or associated 
with? 

(Ms Page) Mr Faber, you are testing my 
recollection of the small print of an invitation to 
tender which was issued in 1995. Without access to it, 
I cannot answer it. I would be surprised if we put out 
an invitation to tender which did not have all the 
normal terms and conditions associated with it. 


56. On the day that you left, your last day at work 
as you referred to earlier, can you recollect what the 
total amount of unpaid bills was at the time? 

(Ms Page) No, I cannot recollect that and Iam not 
sure in any event that I would know it because, of 
course, immediately after 31 January we were in the 
process not only of dealing with final accounts from 
the construction but also of all the associated 
accounts associated with the 31 December event 
itself. It was a big pile of working going on. 


57. How bad were the cash flows made by the 
failure of sponsors to pay? 

(Ms Page) The failure of sponsors to pay against 
the time when we expected them to pay quite clearly 
meant that we were running thin on income when we 
needed it most, particularly in the last quarter. 


58. The current board of NMEC, again in their 
presentation to the Millennium Commission when 
they asked for the most recent tranche of money, 
estimated that it would cost at least £200 million to 
close the Dome down on that day. Do you think that 
is an accurate estimate? 

(Ms Page) I have not got at all an idea. I did not 
at any one point during my tenure, subsequent to the 
1997 Government agreement to go ahead, have to 
work out what instant closure would cost. Of course 
the first six or seven months we ran on the basis that 
we might have to close at any one time in a fortnight, 
and we knew the figures then but I do not know now. 


59. Can I just ask you very quickly also about a 
German company, Koch Hightex, who were 
originally contracted to make the roof. As I 
understand it their contract was cancelled, they 
subsequently went into liquidation and _ the 
administrators then sued NMEC. Is it your 
understanding that case has now been settled? 

(Ms Page) I have no knowledge of that. I know 
something has happened since [ left. 
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60. What was the position when you left? 

(Ms Page) When I left we were waiting for another 
legal event which had not happened. I do not have 
the details. 


61. My understanding is that NMEC had lost the 
case on appeal and that they are due to go back fora 
secondary claim you cannot confirm? 

(Ms Page) I cannot confirm that. You will have to 
ask NMEC. 
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Chairman 


62. Thank you very much, David. Thank you very 
much. I said at the beginning that we welcomed your 
presence here and I quoted certain words that I said 
about you at the beginning, I do not resile from those 
words. I believe that where you next go you will be an 
asset to whatever project you are involved in. Thank 
you very much. 

(Ms Page) Chairman, thank you very much 


indeed. 


Memorandum submitted by Boots The Chemists 


Boots The Chemists announced its sponsorship of the Body Zone at the Millennium Dome on 26 
November 1998, following which discussions took place with NMEC about the principles of its design. 


After the highly publicised problems at the opening of the Dome we were pleased that the management 
team addressed our concerns. 


I confirm that I will be able to appear before the Committee on Thursday, 15 June, at 10.50 am. 
June 2000 


Memorandum submitted by Manpower PLC 


BACKGROUND 


1.1 Manpower PLC was one of the small group of Founding Sponsors of the Dome and we have 
maintained our support for the project since our first discussions with the NMEC in the Autumn of 1997. 
Whilst the major financial commitment was to the Work Zone, Manpower has always pressed the case for 
the Millennium celebrations to be truly national and accessible and for this reason incorporated the National 
Skills Festival into our Millennium sponsorship. 


1.2 Manpower PLC is the UK subsidiary of the worldwide Manpower Group, a world leader in staffing 
and workforce management solutions. We serve more than 400,000 clients globally with a workforce of over 
two million employees in 52 countries. As employment specialists we believe strongly that a flexible, skilled 
and motivated workforce is a critical component of UK competitiveness and that true equality of access to 
paid work through the removal of as many barriers to labour market access as possible contributes powerfully 
to both economic and social well-being. We wanted to translate this into practical messages for a wide 
audience of employees, clients and the general public through all of our Millennium programmes, including 
the Work Zone and the Skills Festival. 


1.3 A major objective of our work with the NMEC was to demonstrate our capabilities as an employment 
specialist. We worked together to create a model HR strategy and have delivered the recruitment, assessment, 
training, on-site management and support systems for over 1,200 Dome hosts and 400 support staff. We are 
proud that the performance of the hosts has been consistently highly regarded, even by those who have 
otherwise been critical of the Dome and that the NMEC has continued to expand our HR brief for Dome 
operations. 


RESPONSE 


2.1 Manpower is greatly encouraged by the contact that we have had with Dome visitors, both business 
colleagues attending events and members of the public. The almost universal reaction from both children and 
adults is that they have had a stimulating and enjoyable experience. We therefore regret the general tendency 
of the media to talk down the Dome. 


2.2 Manpower has found it particularly rewarding to work together with The Princes Trust, DfEE and 
UK Skills on the Manpower National Skills Festival. We are pleased to have supported the introduction of 
a better balance between the traditional craft based and emerging skills, for example call centre and web 
design skills. We look forward to,the Skills Show at the NEC from 5 to 9 July and welcome the support of 
David Blunkett, Baroness Blackstone and Chris Smith for this event. 
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2.3 In terms of legacy we see several aspects of the programmes with which we are associated having lasting 
impact:— 

(a) the hosts for the Dome have acquired a high level of valuable customer care skills and we will be 
working with a number of partners to ensure that we support them in finding posts that capitalise 
on this. Nearly 40 per cent left traditional “permanent” jobs to be part of the Millennium experience 
and to take a new direction in their working lives. We see this as a tangible expression of the spirit 
of the Work Zone and will seek ways of using their success to encourage others. 


(b) the National Skills Festival has given valuable extra profile to a well established skills competition 
which will ensure that even more people are enthused to look at developing their own skills or to 
encourage family and friends to do so. 


(c) visitors to the Work Zone have all received Skills Passports that entitled them to free access to £600 
worth of Manpower training in IT skills directly relevant to both today’s and tomorrow’s 
workplace. We hope that for many who take advantage of this facility it will strengthen their future 
employability. 

(d) we were pleased to encourage the TUC to be actively engaged within the presentation of the Work 
Zone and to, in turn, provide some sponsorship of their May Day celebration in the Dome. We 
believe that this has contributed to recognition of the new relationship that needs to be forged 
between the trade union movement, individual members of the workforce and employers. 
Manpower will be working with the TUC to consider ways in which this can be carried forward. 


June 2000 


Memorandum submitted by BT 


Thank you for your invitation to submit evidence to the Culture, Media and Sport Committee’s inquiry 
into Millennium issues entitled “Marking the Millennium in the United Kingdom.” 


The issues outlined in your press briefing do appear to be most appropriately addressed by the NMEC. In 
addition, BT submitted detailed written evidence to this Committee in June 1998 and in October 1999, and 
we do not therefore wish to repeat what was written then. 


BT has worked in partnership with the NMEC to develop a nation-wide programme of events and activities 
to mark the Millennium. A key part of this programme has been our sponsorship of the “Talk Zone” at the 
Dome. We have been delighted by the very positive visitor feedback that we had from independent research, 
which has been consistent with the findings of the overall Dome visitor surveys. We are disappointed by the 
mainly negative media response to the Dome, especially given the overwhelmingly positive visitor reaction. 


Another major BT Millennium initiative is the schools programme called Future Talk in Education that 
aims to improve communication skills. This initiative was launched last June by the Schools Minister Estelle 
Morris and will visit 3,500 schools throughout the UK by July 2001, and touch over one million pupils. The 
programme uses the vehicle of drama, poetry and storytelling to make students aware of the importance of 
communication skills. Drama performances are supplemented by a workshop involving actors, teachers and 
pupils. These are reinforced by curriculum materials produced with the guidance of the Qualification and 
Curriculum Authority (QCA). 


In addition, we have joined with the BBC in the nation-wide FutureWorld education events. 


We have been delighted by the success to date of our Millennium programme and hope for a more positive 
media stance on the significant contribution that this represents for the UK. 


June 2000 
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Examination of Witnesses 


Mr Davip CLAYTON-SMITH, Director, Customer Marketing, Boots The Chemists, MR Kg&ITH FAULKNER, 
Director of Public Affairs, Manpower PLC, and Mr AprRIAN HosForD, Director, Millennium Projects, 


BT, examined. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, thank you very much for 
coming to see us here today. We will go right into the 
questioning and I will call Claire Ward first. 


Ms Ward 


63. Good morning. The first question is mainly on 
the submissions by both BT and Manpower but, of 
course, I will be interested to hear from Boots as well. 
In both your submissions you make reference to the 
media. Manpower say “We therefore regret the 
general tendency of the media to talk down the 
Dome” and BT says “We are disappointed by the 
mainly negative media response to the Dome 
especially given the overwhelming positive visitor 
reaction”. What do you think, as sponsors, NMEC 
could have done to change that? What do you think 
as significant powerful companies and sponsors in 
your own right you could have done to change that 
position? 

(Mr Hosford) Obviously we are doing, as sponsors, 
and the NMEC, as management, an awful lot on PR. 
What specifically more can be done is difficult to 
speculate on. It is certainly a priority within the 
NMEC management now and it is certainly a 
priority for the sponsors for the true story of the 
visitor response to this because it clearly is very 
disappointing that the enormous success this is with 
visitors and the fact that even at seven million it is 
twice as popular as the nearest paid for attraction is 
clearly very disappointing. We accept the 
responsibility as sponsors to try and help in the PR 
behind that and we are doing things on that as, 
indeed, the management is. 

(Mr Faulkner) I would only echo what Adrian has 
said. I think it is very difficult, as has already been 
acknowledged, to drive the media response in one 
direction or another. In a sense we would not wish to 
do so. What we would merely wish, as Adrian said, is 
that the reaction of all the people that we meet at the 
Dome and meet through the Dome, both general 
visitors and business visitors, is very, very positive. 
Weare not managing to get that story out. I think we, 
like BT, are doing a lot of work within our workforce 
and our client base and within our general media 
activity to get that story across. 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) If I can add from our side, we 
are obviously disappointed by the level of visitor 
numbers which are lower than the estimates made 
originally but, having said that, the levels of 
satisfaction in the surveys of people who have visited 
indicated that 85 per cent of people said they were 
satisfied or very satisfied with the day they had there. 
So the numbers are disappointing but the impact it 
has had on the visitors does seem to be positive. 


64. That certainly seems to be the response that I 
have had as well. People who have been at the Dome 
have enjoyed it. Given that you are companies with 
a good track record of PR in your own right, do you 


think there is anything else that you can do? Is there 
anything else you can do from now on to try and 
reverse the situation? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) We have undertaken direct 
communication with 2 million of our customers 
through our customer magazine to inform them of 
particular availability and facilities at the Dome. We 
have made some moves to be able to generate visitors 
for it. I think that the consistency and depth of the 
opinion in the media will be a very hard task to 
turn around. 


65. Do you feel that sponsorship of the Dome has 
represented good value for your companies? 

(Mr Faulkner) Certainly from our point of view it 
has represented, and continues to represent, very 
good value. Our decision as one of the founding 
sponsors was not predicated on any particular level 
of visitors. We are quite satisfied, though like 
everyone we would like to see more people enjoying 
that experience, that as a purely commercial decision 
the Dome is successful for us. We had an event there 
just last night in conjunction with the CBI. We had a 
group of 50 business people there, that is exactly how 
we saw the Dome. We were talking about the future 
world of work and we used it as a backdrop to get our 
business message across, so in that sense it works 
very well. 

(Mr Hosford) In BT’s case we do see it as good 
value for money. The Talk Zone is getting a very 
positive visitor response. 94 per cent of people who 
go to Talk are satisfied or very satisfied. The sorts of 
messages that they are taking out are exactly the sort 
we could hope for, the possibilities of better 
communication in the 21st Century and so on. We 
are very satisfied with the visitor reaction. We believe 
that on the seven million projection we will get 
roughly two and a half million people through the 
Talk Zone which is for an investment of £12 million 
about £5 a head. For a half hour experience which is 
overwhelmingly positive it represents on any 
marketing or any industry standards very good value 
for money. Obviously we would like the whole thing 
to be seen as a success and we would like to get more 
value for money through brand association and what 
have you but in terms of the bare facts and figures as 
it now stands it represents good value for money. 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) From our point of view, 
rather like Keith, we did not evaluate this in 
conventional marketing terms but certainly we were 
keen, I think, as Boots really are the chemist of the 
nation it made sense for us to be involved in the one 
amazing day and a large national prestigious event. 
From that point of view we have to be slightly 
disappointed that the visitor numbers are not what 
were expected, perhaps also because the perception 
of those people, who have not visited the Dome, is 
not as upbeat as it might have been, probably due to 
press comment. 


66. We are now half way through the year and you, 
I am sure, would hope that the NMEC does not 
require to have any more funds and the projection of 
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visitor numbers does not go below that which they 
hope to get in the remainder of the year to allow them 
to balance the books. If, however, that was not to be 
the case, as companies, as sponsors, what would you 
want the New Millennium Experience Company to 
do? Close the Dome? Go back to the Commission for 
more money? Or, provide some additional funds 
yourselves? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) Certainly from our point of 
view, we made a commitment to the Dome project 
and we would certainly want to see it remain open. 
There are still a very large number of visitors who are 
going there and, as we have said, twice the next level 
of attraction, so we would certainly want to see the 
Dome remain open. As far as putting more funds 
ourselves into the Dome, we would not consider that. 

(Mr Faulkner) I think that the thing that we would 
say is that, like Boots, we would not consider putting 
greater cash investment. I think as both I and Adrian 
have already indicated, our organisations are making 
considerable investments in getting this message 
across about what a good experience it is and there is 
a great deal of management time which is not part of 
the original package that we continue to put in in 
working with the NMEC to achieve a good outcome. 
We would be extremely disappointed if it closed 
before the end of the year because I think that would 
be a public statement that it was not a successful 
experience. I think several members of the 
Committee have already indicated in overall terms it 
is a success. 

(Mr Hosford) 1 would simply add that we would 
support the NMEC in trying to get the true story 
across about how the visitors can enjoy this. I think 
the great British public actually want to judge for 
themselves, they are not going to be totally led by the 
media. We think it will open for the rest of the year 
and we want to support that in any way we can. 
Certainly we would not put additional cash into the 
sponsorship, we have an agreement and that is it. As 
a company, we will be very supportive of making sure 
that for the visitors who have not been they get a 
chance to go and experience it for themselves, which 
is a very important opportunity for everyone in the 


67. Finally, are you all now satisfied that the 
changes that it was reported that you wanted over the 
last few months to the content and organisation of 
the Dome have taken place? 

(Mr Faulkner) I think in answering that I would 
like to just disassociate ourselves from the remark 
that we wanted those changes. We have worked 
closely with the NMEC management team 
throughout. We have made known those areas where 
we require stronger performance. Those issues have 
been addressed. It is not a matter of management 
changes, it is a matter that the NMEC have 
consistently, over the last two years, been responsive 
to us. At times we might have liked greater change or 
faster change but the bottom line has always been as 
it is today, that we are satisfied with the outcome. 

(Mr Hosford) We are very happy with the current 
management team. We recognise the achievements of 
the previous management team in getting the Dome 
up. We are very satisfied and I endorse very much 
what Keith has said. 


Mr DAVID CLAYTON-SMITH, MR KEITH FAULKNER 
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(Mr Clayton-Smith) At the risk of being repetitive, 
of course we were very impressed with getting the 
thing opened on time. It was a huge venture. There 
were some operational issues identified very early on 
in January, particularly around the Body and 
queuing and issues like that. We identified 16 
particular issues with the management team and the 
new management team and those have all been 
resolved, so we are quite happy. 


Chairman 


68. It is a fact, is it not, Mr Clayton-Smith, as you 
readily acknowledge, that if one looks at the other 
projects which certainly I admire a great deal, like the 
London Eye, that did not open on time, it has had 
problems, it has had to close some of its capsules; if 
you look at the Millennium Bridge, an admirable 
project which will be a great asset to the capital, it 
opened late, it has had to close again but again it will 
be a very great asset. The Dome opened on time and 
on budget and is a much larger project than those. 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) I would agree. I think the scale 
of the task was impressive. 


Mr Maxton 


69. There have been some stories that not all of the 
sponsors so far have actually put their money up 
front, shall we say. Is this still the case or has 
everybody now paid up the sponsor money they 
contracted to pay? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) We had an agreed schedule of 
payments with NMEC. The final payments were 
related to the resolution of the issues I referred to 
earlier. Those are now resolved and the payments 
fully on schedule. 


70. The payments have now all been made? 
(Mr Clayton-Smith) Will be made shortly. 


71. In terms of sponsorship more generally, how 
does this compare to, say, sponsoring major musical 
events or sporting events for your companies? Is it 
better, worse, is there a better way of spending your 
money? 

(Mr Hosford) On the last question, can I say we 
have fully paid up and I think that is the case with 
sponsors in general. This compares as a unique one- 
off special so it is very hard in commercial and 
marketing analysis of the opportunity versus the 
costs. It is a very difficult one to judge. It is a unique 
time. Our judgment was really in the vein of 
enlightened-self-interest. We felt at this point in time, 
as we headed to the new century, that the 
opportunities that enhanced communication can 
bring, which was very, very complementary to what 
the Dome was trying to do and point out all the 
opportunities that are available to the UK, that it 
was enlightened self-interest to invest in it. As I said 
before, it represents value for money on sheer cost 
per head per quality of impact. It does cost in in 
business terms. It also costs in because as a market 
leader in communications in the UK we would like to 
support how the UK develops its communication 
capability. It is an essential part of the UK how 
competitive we are. It is important for our customers. 
You have to judge it as a one off and you have to look 
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at it with both a cold eye of commercial logic and 
look at the greater enlightened opportunities that 
exist. On both those criteria for us it costed in. 


72. When you sponsor a major sporting event, 
particularly when it is on television, your 
sponsorship reaches millions in one go whereas the 
Dome is for those who actually go or get a letter from 
you which has got the logo on top who know you are 
the sponsors. 

(Mr Faulkner) May I just pick that one up because 
my organisation, or at least my European 
counterparts, did sponsor the last World Cup so we 
have a direct comparison. You are quite correct, we 
were very fortunate in having our name on a lot of 
television screens in front of a lot of people but it does 
nothing other than communicate the name and raise 
awareness of the organisation. The unique feature of 
the Dome for us is it allows us to communicate a 
much wider message, both to business people, who 
are potential clients, and to potential workforce 
members because we employ over 100,000 people in 
the UK and it is very important to us that we 
communicate this message that we are a quality 
supplier that offers both training and real work 
opportunities. The Dome has given us a chance, 
exactly as Adrian has done, at in fact very low cost 
per capita to get a very comprehensive message 
across to the public about what sort of business we 
are. I think in response to your question it is an 
excellent piece of sponsorship. 


73. You have all expressed disappointment at the 
number of visitors going to the Dome. To what 
extent in your own organisations and your own 
outlets etc, do you make a conscious effort to try and 
persuade people, your customers, that they ought to 
go to the Dome? Obviously it is in your interests to 
get more people going but do you play an active part 
in that? 

(Mr Hosford) Certainly from BT’s point of view we 
are very active in encouraging people to go to the 
Dome. We take a lot of people there. 


74. Do you put leaflets in your bills? 

(Mr Hosford) We put leaflets in our bills. We do all 
the sorts of things you would expect. We support the 
Dome fully and try to make the opportunities that it 
represents to people, make them aware of it. I think 
you will see a change of tone in terms of the media 
clearly have taken one attitude and we need to 
communicate above the media that the experience is 
being enjoyed by millions of visitors who have gone 
and it is a unique opportunity which has a time 
expiry. After December you do not have an 
opportunity. So we would like to help encourage 
customers to avail themselves of the opportunity in 
any way that we can and we use our publicity as the 
channel to do that. 


75. Looking at your bills would convince me I 
could not afford to go to the Dome. 
(Mr Hosford) 1 am sure that is not the case. 


_76. You have not seen my telephone bills. Lastly, 
directly to you, Mr Hosford, can I ask you, you are 
in the front line in terms of changing technology, are 
you changing the Talk Zone as you go along to make 


sure that your introduction of ADSL technology and 
so on and other forms of technology are actually 
reflected in that Zone? 

(Mr Hosford) Yes. 


77. So people are aware of what you are doing? 

(Mr Hosford) Yes. The content is changed 
throughout the year, not vastly but we keep adding 
new technology and new areas that people might like 
to see. We listen to what visitors say and we try and 
change the things that are not working as well as 
other bits. The satisfaction levels have risen 
throughout the year and our plans are to make the 
latest technology integral to what is happening in 
there. 


78. And lots of it hands-on? 

(Mr Hosford) Lots of interactive. For instance, 
people send 10,000 e-mails from the Talk Zone in the 
Dome to their friends every week. We have 
thousands of people who are scanned on to the 
Internet as avatar versions of themselves. There are 
lots of things happening there — 


79. With ET. 

(Mr Hosford) — which people can push and play 
with. You can get your photograph taken with ET. 

Mr Maxton: I know. I hate to admit it but I have 
done it. 

Derek Wyatt: Sad man. 

Chairman: Could you tell one from the other? 

Mr Maxton: Do not be so cheeky, could you tell 
one from the other. 

Mrs Golding: No! 


Mr Faber 


80. The weekend Jennie Page left her job an 
unnamed senior executive of one of the sponsors was 
quoted in the Sunday Telegraph as saying “We got 
what we wanted”. Would any of the three of you like 
to own up to having made that remark? 

(Mr Faulkner) No. Not own up to it but indicate 
very clearly we expressed our support at that stage. 


81. For Jennie Page? 
(Mr Faulkner) Yes. 


82. The stories that dominated the press that she 
had to be removed at the instigation of the sponsors 
as far as you were concerned were totally untrue? 

(Mr Hosford) Totally untrue. 

(Mr Faulkner) And we took action to establish that 
no-one within our organisation had made such a 
comment. 


83. Mr Clayton-Smith, I would like to take you 
back to Mr Maxton asking you about the payment of 
sponsorship money because I could not help noticing 
that when he asked you the second time whether the 
money had been paid you lowered your voice and 
you said “will be paid”. So it has not been paid yet? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) The last instalment of our 
payment schedule will be paid because we have now 
got completion of the outstanding issues. 


84. When was that payment schedule due to be 
paid, the last instalment? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) It is conditional on the 
completion of the outstanding issues. Those 
outstanding issues were resolved this week. 
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85. This week, how convenient. Is it not the case 
that on 22 May when NMEC had to go to the 
Commission to ask for extra money it was your 
sponsorship money that they were holding out for 
until the very last moment in the hope they would not 
have to ask for more? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) I am not aware of that 
specifically, no. 


86. Can you tell me how much is still outstanding? 
(Mr Clayton-Smith) The final payment is £2 
million. 


87. There is still £2 million outstanding out of a 
total of? 
(Mr Clayton-Smith) £12 million. 


88. £12 million, so you have paid ten and there is 
still £2 million outstanding and we are nearly half 
way through the year? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) The sponsorship is a £12 
million sponsorship, the detail of it I have to say is 
part of a confidential deal that we have with NMEC. 


89. That is fine. What have been the outstanding 
issues in the last few weeks that have meant that you 
have not paid the final £2 million? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) 1 do not have absolute detail 
on every single one of them but they range from 
issues we had initially over the queuing management 
for the Body Zone or the Body in particular which 
were particularly acute, we had issues over the 
operation of some of the electronic equipment in the 
Explore Zone. We have had some issues over the 
sponsor recognition boards which have been 
resolved. They are largely operational issues about 
the smooth running of the Dome. 


90. Mr Faulkner, your Zone has been changed 
substantially since the opening of the exhibition. 
(Mr Faulkner) Yes. 


91. That was largely because of concerns you had 
expressed? | 

(Mr Faulkner) It had not proved possible under the 
conditions that I think Jennie described very well 
earlier to complete all aspects of the Work Zone 
design. It was opened in January, unlike many other 
exhibits it~ had to remain open while those 
adjustments were made. They were made rapidly 
and, yes, to our satisfaction. 


92. How would the three of you react to the 
argument that has been put I think by one or two 
members of the Committee, and certainly by others, 
that the sponsors have exerted undue influence for 
the amount of money that they have put into the 
Dome as compared with really the influence that the 
Millennium Commission should have had and others 
given the vast amount of Lottery money? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) Certainly I can only speak for 
Boots as a sponsor there. I think it would be fair to 
say that from the very start it was made clear to us 
that we were sponsoring an existing Zone rather than 
creating a Boots Zone. Therefore, the amount of 
influence we had on the development of it was fairly 
constrained. 

(Mr Hosford) We very much see it as a constructive 
partnership. 


93. You did construct your own Zone? 
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(Mr Hosford) Yes, we did, in partnership with the 
NMEC. We are in a position, a happy coincidence, 
between the fact that the agenda of the whole 
Millennium Experience, which is roughly about 
equipping people for the new century, coincided very 
well with our agenda which is promoting the 
advantages of better communication in the new 
century. We had a lot of skill that we wanted to bring 
to that partnership and it worked very well. I do not 
think we had any undue influence. We worked 
constructively around the Talk Zone in specific areas 
to get a good result for visitors and I think the results 
speak for themselves. 

(Mr Faulkner) 1 have been personally associated 
with the commercial negotiations since the autumn 
of 1997 when we first committed. There is nothing 
that I can recognise that I would describe as undue 
pressure on the NMEC. 


94. You heard my questions earlier to Ms Page 
following on from the Auditor-General’s letter to the 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee in 
which he identifies how close the Dome came to being 
insolvent on 22 May. He quotes also a figure which 
the NMEC have given me of £200 million had it had 
to close at that time. Presumably a great deal of that 
£200 million is a contingency for repaying all of you. 
How would you feel about that? Let me put it 
another way, were the Dome to close suddenly would 
you be suing NMEC? Would you be seeking the 
return of your money? Would you be seeking 
damages for brand damage? 

(Mr Faulkner) At this stage, as a Board, we have 
never discussed that option and, therefore, we have 
no position on that. As part of our commercial 
negotiation, as in any sensible commercial 
negotiation, there are facilities in there to protect us 
if the Dome does not complete the year as it is 
expected. We would much prefer to regard that as 
hypothetical and if it occurred we would then 
determine what our position would be. 

(Mr Hosford) We have no contingency for that at 
all. 


95. You must have thought about it? It must have 
occurred to you? 

(Mr Hosford) As far as we are concerned the 
success of it speaks for itself. It is obviously in our 
interest that that continues for the year as we agreed. 
We have not looked at the option of closing it 
whatsoever. I think it would be a very silly option to 
look at. It does not make sense for visitors, it does not 
make sense for the company, it is really in nobody’s 
interest. 


96. You just said a few moments ago that you 
would not put your hand in your pocket for any more 
money but the taxpayer, or the Millennium 
Commission or the Lottery player, may have to? 

(Mr Hosford) If the £200 million figure you quoted 
is true, and I have no knowledge of that whatsoever, 
it would cost the Lottery player even more if you 
closed it. 


97. That is a matter of some dispute. The same 
letter from the Auditor-General suggests that it 
might fall on the Treasury rather than on the 
Millennium Commission so then it really would be 
the taxpayer. How do you feel about that? 
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(Mr Hosford) | feel that it makes no sense to close 
the Dome whatsoever and I do not think it is a 
possibility. 


98. Mr Clayton-Smith, have you discussed that? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) No, Lam afraid that my reply 
is rather repetitive on that. We have protection in our 
contract about the reputation of our brand but as far 
as the option of the attraction closing early, we have 
not been through that position. We have assumed 
that it would remain open. 

Derek Wyatt: None of us could have anticipated 
the queuing fiasco on the night which, sadly, since 
that was what most editors reported in most 
newspapers in most media players in London, caused 
somewhat overbearing anti stories appearing for 
weeks and weeks. But if you look at the media 
strategy of the Millennium and NMEC, we have 
nowhere to go actually to get good news because the 
BBC is not an integral partner as a public service 
broadcaster in the Dome. There are not good news 
stories everyday anywhere on any television or radio. 

Mr Faber: Sky. 

Derek Wyatt: Sky has access but I am saying if the 
BBC was the player. 

Chairman: I would just intervene and say that even 
if the BBC was a partner it would be utterly 
deplorable if the BBC was to want to be critical. 
Certainly, talking about the BBC news coverage and 
language, for the BBC to angle stories in favour of 
the Dome just because it was a hypothetical partner 
would be an abrogation of whatever journalistic 
sense it has. 

Derek Wyatt: Of course I support that, Chairman, 
but what I am saying is if the BBC had won that 
contract then Blue Peter might be there every week 
for the year or they would have looked at Top of the 
Pops and said “Wait a moment, we have an 
agreement to do this, there is a way in which we can 
also enable”. I am just asking you is that a weakness, 
do you think, in the strategy on the media side? Did 
it occur to you at all in your thinking before this 
dreadful night on 31 December? 

Chairman: Only partly dreadful. 

Derek Wyatt: We liked it but we got our tickets 
early. 


Chairman 


99. After some effort. 

(Mr Hosford) 1 think it is wrong to blame the 
media. The media have a different agenda it seems to 
me. What we are saying is that the visitors really do 
have a terrific day out, they love it. There is a big 
opportunity there. That story is not getting across 
despite the NMEC’s best efforts and I believe the 
sponsors’ best efforts. The media are on a different 
agenda and they are independent, and so they should 
be. We would love it if all of the media just 
commented about the visitor experience separate 
from any other issues and made something of that. 
Good news stories do not go down particularly well 
in this country, unfortunately. 


Derek Wyatt 


100. To be fair, when Mr Mandelson was the 
Dome Minister there was a fair amount of flak 
attached to him and the association with the Dome, 
so it was not as though we were not, I would not say, 
anticipating bad news but there were, until he was 
replaced, quite a lot of bad stories. It was identified 
as his Dome and his grandfather’s place in the 
Festival of Britain. 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) I find it quite difficult to 
speculate on that. Certainly from our point of view, 
and I suppose it echoes slightly the Chairman’s 
comments, we would not expect commercial 
relationships to impact on the type and quality of 
news. I do not know if that quite answers the 
question. 

(Mr Faulkner) I think it would be helpful also, as I 
am sure the Committee is already aware, to describe 
the nature of the sponsors’ relationship with NMEC, 
there were only certain matters which it was our 
responsibility to review and agree with the NMEC. 
Clearly as far as their media strategy was concerned, 
they made us aware of their intentions but we were 
not part of a decision process as to whether it was a 
good or a bad strategy. That is not to say that we did 
not from time to time express views but it was 
certainly not something we were in a position to 
influence in any way. 


101. You got involved and you announced to your 
global players that you were a partner, this was the 
biggest event on 31 December anywhere in the world, 
I still consider it as the biggest Millennium event, has 
that perception changed from the people you speak 
to and the people you do business with? Have they 
said to you “Thank God we did not do it” or “It isa 
rocky ride this, is it not?” 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) Certainly at the outset and 
when we made the announcement there was a very 
high level of anticipation and excitement at the scale 
of the event which was coming through. I think 
people we deal with now are impacted as much as 
everyone else by what they read in the press but 
certainly it has not had any impact upon our 
reputation as a company involved. 

(Mr Faulkner) That is also our experience. I think 
both the members of the public we speak to and our 
business clients see the issue of the message we are 
getting across and our association with the Dome 
quite separately from many of the issues that we have 
been talking about this morning. They respect what 
we are trying to do and they value the messages that 
we are trying to put across. 


102. Do you think generally that British culture 
prefers failure to success on this issue? 

(Mr Hosford) Are you asking our personal 
opinions on that subject? 


103. Yes. Here you are, 84 per cent returns say they 
like it, everyone I have spoken to likes it. 

(Mr Hosford) Personal opinion, I think people 
have different agendas and the fact is that the media 
play at whatever agenda they are playing at. People 
are not really interested in stories about the fact that 
it is twice bigger than the nearest paid for attraction. 
The fact that visitors love going, people are not 
paying attention to that agenda, it is not newsworthy 
in that sense. 
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104. If we were to move forward, we have a couple 
of bids in the pipeline, there may or may not be an 
Expo, the cultural capital of Europe, City cultural 
bid in 2008, perhaps an Olympics, does this make you 
feel that next time around you will look at the 
political association and financial responsibility with 
a great deal more care? 

(Mr Faulkner) I think we took a great deal of care 
this time and I think, as we have indicated already, it 
continues to be successful from our point of view. 
That is not say that in some of the detail of course we 
will learn, as I think everyone will learn from this 
process, certain things which could be done a little 
better. Certainly it would not dissuade us from 
following a similar route in future. 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) I would agree. One of the 
really important things we have learnt out of the 
process is that such a large endeavour over such a 
compressed period of time means that the 
conventions of a bedding in period to make sure 
everything works well is sadly foreshortened. 
Certainly we want to make sure that operational 
issues are ironed out before the public are let in. 


105. Lastly, of the two bidders for the actual future 
of the area, one that is left, I think, Nomura, has said 
that it would contemplate taking over if it got the 
contract, as it were, tomorrow and running it which 
obviously politically would be helpful but it may not 
be the best bid, so, I am sure that is an interesting 
dilemma for the Committee making their minds up. 
Do you think, in other words, that the greatest thing 
is the legacy that is being created by this and that in 
two years’ time we will be standing from the hill tops 
praising it because it is the multi-media centre of 
the world? 

(Mr Hosford) I think the legacy is a very, very 
important thing. That is what we are all hoping for. 
As a result of this people of Britain will have been 
enriched and the opportunities of the new century 
will be more relevant and vivid for them individually. 
Do not forget the legacy because we outside of the 
Dome in the infrastructure, we run _ national 
programmes, we run educational programmes where 
we try to get the opportunities of the new Millennium 
up in the agenda in people’s minds, in schools, in 
cities all over the UK and obviously in the Talk Zone 
experience. The legacy of all that, we hope, is an 
enriched Britain and we will continue to try and build 
on that after the year is over. I would say the legacy 
is the most important thing and it is amazing how the 
news will seem in a year’s time or whatever. If you 
judge it on the criteria was it successful because the 
visitors liked it and did it get an awful lot of people, 
forget whether there are 12 or seven, it is still a hell of 
a lot of people and families who have been and that 
is very successful. I think the legacy of this hopefully 
will be much more positive than at the current time. 


Chairman 


106. It would be idle and stupid to decry that there 
have been a very great many problems involved in the 
project. Let me put this to you. In 1996 if they had not 
started off with an utterly unrealistic projection of 
the number of visitors, and if there had not been that 
kind of projection of visitors, would not any 
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attraction charging £20 a year for the standard fee 
give its eyeteeth to have had the number of visitors 
that the Dome has had? 

(Mr Hosford) Absolutely. It is a tremendous 
achievement if you look at it in absolute terms as 
opposed to against unrealistic expectations perhaps. 


Mr Keen 


107. I understand I have to declare an interest in 
that I got free tickets for New Year’s Eve. I could not 
say that without adding what an insult it is to have to 
say that because to think politics will be influenced or 
corrupted by the ticket when it was a difficult 
decision to go or not, to a great extent I went because 
it was a duty and I was involved in this but that is the 
Members Interest rules. How long before the 31 
December were each of you involved in the Dome 
plan? 

(Mr Faulkner) As I have indicated already I was 
part of a small management team that met with a 
group that was led at that time by Jennie Page. It was 
following that meeting we actually made that 
decision to become a founding sponsor so my 
connection goes back to around October 1997. 

(Mr Hosford) My involvement is since the 
inception really. 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) We were first approached in 
summer 1998 and I became involved in September 
1998. 


108. For all of you quite a long time before the 
opening. Did the thought go through your mind that 
the Government and politicians were getting too 
identified with it in the media and therefore were 
antagonising the media? We were all expecting them 
to criticise it, I think that is the media job to look at 
politicians very, very closely. How quickly were you 
aware that was a likelihood? 

(Mr Clayton-Smith) Certainly we had an 
awareness of the profile of the project and therefore 
there were senior politicians who were creating and 
having an interest in the project but in terms of, if you 
like, interference or involvement in the process of 
development, we did not feel that. 


109. That was not so much my worry at all. Three 
quarters of a billion pounds is an awful lot, the 
Government had to be involved. Were you 
concerned that politicians appeared to be part of the 
project rather than monitoring it from behind closed 
doors? Do you believe that is what antagonised the 
media’s response and really caused the poor media 
response to the thing? 

(Mr Faulkner) It is very difficult for us to speculate 
on that. Exactly as David has said, we were always 
aware that there was a political content to this and we 
were encouraged to some extent that this was a 
project that started under one administration and 
continued under another. We were concerned at 
times when the media perhaps focused unduly on 
that aspect of it but we were not particularly 
surprised. 

(Mr Hosford) | think it was one of those projects 
that called for leadership across society and that was 
evident. I do not think that was a problem for the 
project. For brave projects like this you need 
leadership and you need supporting leadership from 
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the institutions of society. It does not seem 
unreasonable that people express their opinions. 
They were largely supported I think until New 
Year’s Eve. 


110. The New Year’s Eve ticket problem and the 
queuing and stuff, do you think editors of our 
national press were really so annoyed that they 
triggered off the bad press? Do you believe that is 
the case? 

(Mr Hosford) 1 am sure they are far too 
professional for that kind of human reaction. 


111. You say with a smile on your face for the radio 
listener. There is a bit of irony in that answer. 

(Mr Hosford) No, I am sure professionally they 
would not be. It is not in their interest to be. It was, 
obviously, a cock-up. That particular ticketing and 
the queuing and stuff was very unfortunate and very 
untimely and that is the way it was. We need to go on 
from that and build on the success. 


Chairman 


112. The history of state construction projects here 
or anywhere else in the world is not very auspicious, 
if one looks, for example, at the sorry saga of the 
building of the British Library, which has gone on for 


most of our lifetimes. There is a difference here in that 
as a state construction projection this has been a 
remarkable success. It is a remarkable structure, built 
on time and built to budget. Looking back on it, 
taking into account the decision of the last 
Government that this should be a state project and a 
state run project, would it not have been better once 
it had been delivered for it to have been turned over 
to a private enterprise organisation with experience 
of running visitor attractions actually to operate? 

(Mr Hosford) 1 think with the benefit of 50:50 
hindsight that comment may have a lot of relevance. 
Certainly some of the learning that comes out of the 
project would suggest that being absolutely clear 
about what you are trying to achieve upfront, ie 
stating your requirements and the budget and the 
timescales that you need to deliver that requirement, 
and having good leadership and using the private 
sector particularly in the professional areas that they 
are very competent in, department management, 
those sort of learnings are very relevant on this 
project and hopefully will be some of the good that 
comes out of the legacy of the whole thing. 

Chairman: Thank you very much, gentlemen. It 
has been very helpful. 


Supplementary memorandum submitted by Boots The Chemists 


I write following the Committee hearing on 15 June, and with particular reference to Mr Faber’s suggestion 
that, had Boots paid monies on time, NMEC would not have been faced with the dilemma of asking the 
Millennium Commission for more money. 


I think it would be helpful if I explained the facts as seen by Boots: 


1. After the opening of the Dome, it became clear that there was a considerable amount of work needed 
to the Body Zone and the Explore area, and NMEC agreed that to be the case. A revised schedule of payments 
was agreed with NMEC, which included a final payment being made after an agreed list of outstanding work 
had been completed. 


2. Boots was (to the best of my knowledge) never made aware by NMEC of the scale of NMEC’s cash 
problems. The revised cash payments had been agreed, and Boots was never asked to vary them. 


3. NMEC wrote to Boots on 26 May (after the agreement by the Millennium Commission to provide more 
cash), stating its view that the correction works required to be done at the Dome had been completed, and 
enclosing an invoice for £2 million + VAT. That letter was received on 30 May. In fact, one of the 16 tasks had 
not been achieved, but Boots agreed to waive compliance with that. However, a number of points remained to 
be agreed on the documentation reflecting the revised arrangements, and these were agreed in the early part 
of last week. At the time of the meeting of the Committee a cheque had been drawn and NMEC had been 
told that it would be delivered to them on receipt of a contract signed by them. 


4. Boots has respected the agreements it made with NMEC. We understand agreements reached with other 
sponsors include payments being made over time, and that some payments are still to be made. 


June 2000 
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Memorandum submitted by @Bristol 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 @Bnistol is a £95.3 million landmark Millennium project on Bristol’s Harbourside. Creating the heart 
of a new cultural quarter, it focuses on science, nature and the arts. A range of new facilities have been 
constructed. 


1.2 Explore@Bristol, a new science centre, combines the latest in multi-media technology, with hands on 
exhibits. Within four themes, people can explore themselves and in particular their brains, the dreams people 
have had for technology over time, as well as investigate the potential impact of digital technology on their 
lives and take a closer look at the phenomena in the world around them. A planetarium and laboratories 
provide further opportunities for learning. 


1.3 Wildscreen@ Bristol takes people on a journey through the story of life on earth, by presenting a 
unique combination of live small animals, video techniques for observation, multi-media presentations, 
interactive exhibits and botanical houses all combined as part of the story. An Imax theatre, education spaces 
and a video archive completes the facility. 


1.4 Open Spaces@Bristol creates a new urban environment, the heart of the new cultural quarter, reaching 
out to adjacent attractions such as the Arnolfini, the Watershed Media Centre and the Industrial Museum. 
A public art programme enhances the environment, including works by William Pye, David Ward, Nicola 
Hicks, Cathie Pilkington and Lawrence Holofcener. Millennium Square is the biggest new public square to 
open in the UK for many decades. : 


1.5 The area is also serviced by an underground car park, in itself an innovation, as the top-down 
construction techniques with visible steel walls were used for the first time in this country in this site below 
the water table. The car park is enhanced by the installation of light works by Webster and Noble. 


1.6 Harbourside is a 55 acre derelict site. @ Bristol renovates and extends two original buildings on 11 acres 
in the heart of Harbourside. World class architects have integrated existing old buildings into new facilities, 
as well as creating a series of open spaces and public squares which will provide the framework for the new 
cultural quarter. 


1.7 Education is at the heart of @Bristol: all its activities are targeted to introduce people to science, 
technology and the environment, through offering experiences to whet their appetite. These are reinforced 
through in-depth learning facilities to enable them to develop and prolong their interests. The facilities have 
been designed to be accessible to all and to appeal to young and old, the specialist and the visitor looking for 
a good day out. 


1.8 @Bristol focuses on people; themselves, the impact of science and technology on their lives, their 
relationship with the environment. Art as a means of expression and interpretation adds an additional 
richness to the experience. The @Bristol team believes that people can be encouraged to enjoy learning ina 
quality environment which provides inspiration and stimulation, in a range of styles and contexts designed 
to appeal to a wide range of people. 


1.9 @Bristol builds on local strengths. Bristol was the home to the UK’s first hands on science centre, the 
Exploratory and Explore@Bristol continues to develop this tradition, combining this with the latest multi- 
media techniques. Bristol is also the home to the Wildscreen Festival, a biennial festival of natural history 
and wildlife film, and the BBC Natural History Unit. Wildscreen@Bristol builds on this expertise. 


2. THE ORGANISATION 


2.1 @Bristol is a charitable company limited by guarantee. A separate trading company, At-Bristol 
Enterprises Ltd has been set up to operate the trading aspects of the operation. All profits from trading are 
covenanted to the charity, which has educational aims. 


2.2 The Board of @Bristol has both constituted the bidding body and carried out the construction 
programme. It is continuing as the operating body. 


3.3 @Bristol is a public-private partnership, with representatives from Bristol City Council, the 
Exploratory Trust, the Wildscreen Trust, the Bristol Chamber of Commerce and Initiative and the Bristol 
Cultural Development Partnership. A number of prominent individuals complete the board. A representative 
from English Partnerships, one of the major funders, was also on the Board during the development phase. 
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3. CELEBRATING THE MILLENNIUM 


3.1 @Bristol celebrates the Millennium by the creation of a new cultural quarter, on dockside inner city 
land which has been derelict for over 20 years. Putting science and the environment at the heart of activities 
in the area gives culture a new and appropriate meaning for the twenty first century. 


3.2 This is an investment in the future: new high quality leisure attractions which offer at the same time 
engaging opportunities for education. Designed to appeal widely, these are high quality, accessible, enjoyable 
and thoroughly worthwhile. 


3.3 @Bristol has also invested in a wide band width network and is part of the BCTN city wide 
infrastructure, permitting video quality links to the regional leaders in television, film and media. This will 
facilitate continuous update and provide additional opportunities to develop electronic outreach. 


3.4 @Bristol has set 10 year targets which include creating the premier cultural attraction in the UK 
outside London, a centre of excellence for learning, particularly in the informal sector and acting as a 
showcase for the creative industries. 


3.5 @Bristol is ideally placed to act as the forum for business, education, the scientific community and the 
public to meet. It aims to foster debate and encourage people to find out more about science technology and 
the environment, offering opportunities to learn and to express their opinions on issues which will have an 
impact on their lives. 


3.6 @Bristol has acted as a catalyst for private sector development. The remainder of the 55-acre formerly 
derelict site is under development. The land prices have risen considerably and Bristol is undergoing a 
construction boom with over £1 billion of construction underway at present. 


4. Tue ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


4.1 The Millennium Commission is the grant awarding body for the project, providing £44.3 million or 
46.5 per cent of the project budget of £95.3 million. 


4.2 It is unlikely that @Bristol would have taken place without the support of the Millennium 
Commission. Indeed, over the previous 20 years, several attempts had been made to develop a viable scheme 
for the site, but all had failed. The high cost of reclamation, the complexity of the landholdings and the 
necessity of a public private partnership had made the site difficult to develop. The funding available from 
the Millennium Commission provided the incentive to create a viable scheme. 


4.3 The Millennium Commission has been supportive throughout the project phase. There were some 
initial difficulties in setting up the framework which enabled the finance to be released. As @Bristol was one 
of the early ones to be awarded a grant, the internal systems of the Millennium Commission were being 
developed in parallel. Initially, some of the requirements of the Commission, in parallel with those of English 
Partnerships, for details and verification of expenditure caused serious cash flow difficulties. Once the transfer 
of land from Bristol City Council to @Bristol has been completed, the cash flow problems diminished. 


4.4 Some difficulties have been experienced following accepting advice at the start from the Millennium 
Commission as to how the overall budget was initially presented. This resulted in £5 million being included 
as capital allowances and reduced the grant below 50 per cent. The subsequent change in taxation meant that 
these allowances were not available at this level and resulted in a net loss to @Bristol. If 50 per cent of the 
total project costs had been provided by the Millennium Commission, then the funding position of @Bristol 
would be much more favourable. 


4.5 An increase of £3 million in funding from £41 .3 million to £44.3 million was agreed, which has assisted 
in completing the project. However, the Millennium Commission made the receipt of this grant conditional 
on completing the total project, for which £5.5 million was required and requested. As a result, @Bristol still 
has a £2.5 million shortfall. The negotiations over the increase in grant caused some delays. 


4.6 Given a recent more favourable opinion from a specialist recommended by the Millennium 
Commission, the question of capital allowances is being re-examined. This may resolve the funding shortfall. 


4.7 Some potential problems are currently arising with cash flow, as the Millennium Commission have 
currently suspended payment of £1.7 million of the additional £3 million, while agreement is sought as to the 
final elements of the scheme. 


4.8 Several key stages have proved protracted, which has caused delays and a consequent increase in costs. 


4.9 Overall, the Millennium Commission has administered fairly and been supportive. The individual 
project officers have been as hélpful as possible within the bounds of their options. The duplication of 
monitoring with the Millennium Commission and English Partnerships is wasteful and unnecessary. 
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5. PROJECT BUDGET 


5.1 The original project budget was set at £81.6 million, including a reduction of £5 million for capital 
allowances, ie a total cost estimated at this early stage as £86.6 million. A grant of £41.3 million was awarded, 
representing 47.68 per cent of the £86.6 million. This included £4.1 million in overall contingency. 


5.2 When the project was awarded the grant in November 1996, it was at an early stage, before costs could 
be firm. Following a more detailed development of the project, the costs were revised, in September 1997, to 
£97.3 million. This included £6.1 million of contingency, and an enhancement of £1.4 million from the 
Wellcome Foundation for an exhibition with a high level of multi-media. 


5.3 The grant was subsequently revised to £44.3 million in October 1999, representing 46.48 per cent of the 
agreed budget cost of £95.3 million. This was granted on condition that the total project would be completed. 


5.4 Bristol does not qualify for ERDF, @Bristol has, however, received £17.1 million from English 
Partnerships, now taken over by SWRDA. Part of this is in cash underwriting of the development surplus 
for Harbourside. 


5.5 Bristol City Council has provided £11 million in land and buildings and £5 million in cash out of the 
development surplus for Harbourside, as a 50 per cent partner in the underground car park. This car park 
was intended and designed as a joint car park for @Bristol and the Harbourside Centre, a centre for the 
performing arts which was planned and designed for the adjacent site. This was cancelled at a late stage by 
the Arts Council, after it had been given the go-ahead. 


5.6 The Harbourside Sponsors Group, the landowners of the 55 acre Harbourside site of which @Bristol 
is a part are providing ancillary works to a value of £3.2 million, linking the core @Bristol site to the city 
centre and the rest of Harbourside. Due to planning difficulties, some of these works are delayed, which may 
potentially cause cash flow problems. The total funding for the project is shown in Appendix A. 


5.7 A further £9 million has been raised from the private sector. A schedule is attached as Appendix B. 


5.8 A funding gap of £2.5 million remains. The extent of the funding gap is dependent on final outturn 
costs and the settlement claims from contractors. Active fundraising is underway and the possibility of a 
reduced capital allowance option is being considered. 


6. PROJECT TIMETABLE 


6.1 The project was forecast to complete for Spring 2000, initially working towards a date of 31 March 
2000. 


6.2 The underground car park opened in January 2000. 
6.3 The IMAX Theatre opened in April 2000. 

6.4 Explore@Bristol opens on 6 July 2000. 

6.5 Wildscreen@Bristol opens on 20 July 2000. 


6.6 The delays have largely been caused by delays in agreeing funding. The costs of the delays are estimated 
at £900,000. 


7. LONG TERM VIABILITY 


7.1 @Bristol’s business plan is based on 520,000 visitors in stable year 4. The business plan has been 
reviewed on a regular basis by Vantage Point, the consultants appointed by the Millennium Commission. 
Their report is available for consultation. 


7.2 The business will prove viable if the visitor numbers are sustained and estimates of costs prove 
accurate. 


7.3 Wherever possible, supporting budgets have been identified as part of the development of the business 
plan. Several key sponsors are providing a cash payment to the operational budget each year over the five 
year period, in addition to the capital payment. Similarly, the management contract for the car park includes 
the provision that the costs of maintaining the open squares and spaces are covered to the level of £150,000 
pa prior to any distribution of profits to the two partners. Adjacent landowners are also being persuaded to 
contribute to the maintenance of the open squares and spaces. 


7.4 @Bristol is a substantial educational resource. This can only be made available on payment as 
@Bristol is not in receipt of any central or local funding. It will not be possible to offer access to disadvantaged 
groups, unless funding is provided. This is the focus of a revenue fundraising effort and to date £110,000 has 
been raised to assist disadvantaged groups. 
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7.5 @Bristol is one of a group of substantial science centres which are all opening in the next two years. 
These represent a considerable investment for the Government and the lack of funding for the educational 
activities in them is a wasted opportunity. The science centre sector should at least be on a par with museums 
and other informal educational activities. Given its ability to attract a wide range of people and the 
importance of science and technology for the future prosperity of the country, there is a case that the 
educational activities in them should receive substantial governmental support. This is also an area where 
discrepancies are arising, due to the regional governments: in Wales substantial funding is available for 
Techniquest, the only major science centre. A similar situation is developing in Scotland. 


7.6 In parallel with efforts to obtain funding for educational activities, @Bristol maintains an active 
fundraising plan both to cover some of the basic operational costs and to enhance activities. A target of 
£400,000 per annum has been set for fundraising. 


7.7 At the same time, new business opportunities are being explored to augment the commercial income 
from ticket sales. These include corporate hire, commercial events, retail and publications in the first instance. 
Other opportunities being considered include the electronic outreach, temporary exhibitions and media 
library. 


7.8 @Bristol is on target and within budget: it is a high quality project and will provide an outstanding 
range of facilities. With support, it will create the flourishing centre of a new cultural quarter and, to quote 
from the Times, be “South Ken, Bristol fashion.” 


APPENDIX A 
@BRISTOL SUMMARY OF FUNDING ELEMENTS 





£ 
Project budget 95,316,000 
Delay costs 900,000 
Total costs to 31 March 2001 96,216,000 
Cash Elements 
Millennium Commission ‘44,300,000 
English Partnerships 17,086,000 
Harbourside Sponsors Group—Walkways 2,074,000 
Bristol City Council re Car Park 2,765,000 
Bristol City Council Development Surplus 2,000,000 
Bristol City Council re City Centre 1,303,000 
Harbourside Centre re Car Park 587,000 
Interest/recharges 1,035,000 
Private Sector (as Appendix B) 8,555,000 
: 79,705,000 
In Kind Elements 
Bristol City Council Land 5,085,000 
Bristol City Council Buildings 4,620,000 
Exploratory Plores 866,000 
Initial in kind donations 1,858,000 
Bristol City Council Information Points 487,000 
The East Arcade 247,000 
St Augustines Bridge 842,000 
14,005,000 
Total Funding 93,710,000 
Fundraising Requirement 2,506,000 
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In addition, £976,000 has been pledged towards the revenue funding requirement. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX B 


@BRISTOL PRIVATE SECTOR DONATIONS 


DESCRIPTION 


Allied Domecq 

Axa Sun Life 

Barclays Bank 

Bristol & West 

Bristol Evening Post 
Bristol Port 

Bristol Water 

British Aerospace 
Clerical Medical (Halifax) 
Coutts 

Ernest Cook Foundation 
Founders 

Garfield Weston Foundation 
Harry Crook 

Haulwaste 

Headley Trust 

Hewlett Packard 

ICI 

Institute of Physics 

John Ellerman Foundation 
John James Trust 

Lloyds Bank 

Lloyds TSB Foundation 
Marks and Spencer plc 
Merchant Venturers 
National Grid 

Needham Cooper Trust 
Nestle 

Orange 

Paul Hamlyn Foundation 
Rolls Royce 

S W Arts 

Sony 

SWEB 

Underwood Trust 
Wellcome Trust 

Wessex Water 

Westec 

Winterthur Group 


Hewlett Packard in kind 
SWEB in kind 


Less Fundraising Costs 
Net income 


50,000 
150,000 
50,000 
100,000 
9,091 
20,000 
2,500 
81,948 
50,000 
5,000 
10,000 
388,831 
1,000,000 
50,000 
93,000 
250,000 
10,000 
20,000 
50,000 
50,000 
400,000 
798,701 
50,000 
50,000 
50,500 
5,000 
100,000 
351,000 
1,140,000 
2,500 
30,000 
1,500 
8,771 
25,000 
25,000 
2,850,000 
132,468 
50,250 
19,481 


288,219 
135,000 


8,953,760 
399,163 
8,554,597 


[ Continued 
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Memorandum submitted by The National Botanic Garden of Wales 


Thank you for your letter of 18 April 2000, and your Committee’s interest in this project. 


I set out below a brief description of the project, together with brief responses to your more specific 
enquiries. 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The National Botanic Garden of Wales is a £43.6 million landmark Millennium project that has secured 
funding of £21.6 million from the Millennium Commission. It is the first Botanic Garden built in the UK for 
200 years. 


The National Botanic Garden of Wales is setting the agenda for our future in education, science, botany, 
the environment, conservation, tourism, arts and leisure. 


The centrepiece of the project is the Great Glasshouse, the world’s largest single span glasshouse, which 
utilises computerised climate control to provide a suitable environment for plants from the various areas of 
the world, which enjoy a Mediterranean climate. The Great Glasshouse will provide a home for rare and 
threatened species of plants from the world’s most endangered habitats. 


In addition, visitors will have access to: 
— 568 acres including parklands and naturalised habitats, 
— A Water Discovery Centre sponsored by Hyder, 
— A Science centre for international research and 


— The Physicians of Myddfai exhibition, which uses a local legend to illustrate the uses of plants in 
medicine and healing. 


The Garden utilises the site of the former Middleton Hall, a Seventeenth Century estate, whose gardens 
were designed by an associate of Capability Brown. The Garden included seven man made lakes, which were 
destroyed in the 1930’s , but are being restored as a significant feature of the project. Many of the surviving 
outbuildings of the old Middleton Estate have been utilised for the project. The former stable block, for 
example, provides a shop, a café and administrative offices. 


The Garden will fulfil an educational role through projects fitting into the school examining ages of key 
stages one to four. The Garden’s permanent education staff teach school parties in areas including ecology, 
geography and plant development as well as providing lifelong learning opportunities in botanic and garden 
related areas. 


The National Botanic Garden of Wales is a company limited by guarantee. Registered in Wales with No 
2909098 and a Charity registered with No 1036354. It has managed the construction of the Garden, and the _ 
necessary fundraising. The company, and its subsidiaries will continue to manage the operation and future 
development of the Garden. 


The garden was intended to mark the Millennium by promoting for the public benefit the conservation of 
the plant species of the world and to advance the education of the public in the science of plants and ecology 
in general. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The Millennium Commission team led by David Baird (the Millennium Commission’s representative in 
Wales) has provided an exceptional level of support and advice to the NBGW Board of Trustees and 
Management Team. Their monitoring of the project has been thorough. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


The Garden’s application for Millennium funding included a cost summary totalling £43.3 million. No 
material changes to this budget are anticipated other than a £0.3 million premium which was paid on 
acquisition of the stable block. 


A schedule setting out sources of funding for the project is attached as Appendix 1 to this letter. 
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PROJECT TIMETABLE 

Phase Estimated completion Actual completion 

i September 1998 December 1998 

4 May 2000 May 2000 

Science Centre Phase 1 June 2001 

Science Centre Phase 2 November 2002 


The project timetable has extended slightly, because the Garden has not committed to the commencement 
of work until funds have been in place. 


LONG TERM VIABILITY 


It is currently intended that the Garden be self-supporting. Its revenue sources are expected to be: 
— Visitor revenue from admissions, as well as retail and catering actitivity; 
— Revenue grants in respect of science and education; 
— Continued fundraising from private sources; and 
— Objective 1 funding. 


The Trustees are unaware of any other Botanical Garden, which does not receive subsidies. 


The Trustees believe that the quality of the Garden as a visitor attraction, which will improve as the Garden 
matures, together with pro active marketing and fundraising gives confidence that the Garden can be viable 
in the long term. The Trustees are unaware at this time of any indication to the contrary. 


The National Botanic Garden of Wales 


PHASE I & II FUNDING, 31 MAY 2000 


Total Phase I Phase IIT Movement 


£000 £000 £000 £000 Comment 
Committed: 
Millennium Commission 21,643 11,520 10,123 subject to matching 
European Regional 
Development Fund 5,680 3,670 2,010 
European Regional 
Development Fund—Science 480 480 
Welsh Development Agency 1,883 1,383 500 
Wales Tourist Board 710 310 400 
National Assembly 500 500 500 
Financial Lease Funding 
Scheme 1,800 1,800 1,800 
Carmarthenshire CC 2,430 2,430 0 
DTI 50 0 50 
European Social Fund 64 64 0 
Countryside Council for Wales 15 15 0 
West Wales TEC 30 30 
Welsh Water 1,000 1,000 0 
Private Sector Contributions— 
in kind 1,332 564 768 
Private Sector Contributions 844 304 540 
Public Sector Contributions— 
Local Authorities 107 107 0 
Trustees 136 136 0 
A Hayward—Science 65 65 


Charitable trusts 1,284 1,193 91 
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Total Phase I Phase II Movement 








£000 £000 £000 £000 Comment 

Committed: 
Grass Roots 58 2h 31 
Founders 282 208 74 
Landfill Tax Credits 1,265 431 834 500 
Total Committed 41,658 23,362 18,296 2,800 
Total Uncommitted 1,951 0 1,951 | 
Agreed Cost Plan 43,609 23,362 20,247 
Expenditure 42,264 22,640 19,624 
Sinking Fund 1,023 400 623 
Stable Block—premium on 
acquisition 322 322 0 

43,609 23,362 20,247 
June 2000 


Memorandum submitted by Portsmouth Harbour Renaissance Ltd 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


Ever since 1212 when King John ordered the docks at Portsmouth “to be enclosed by a good and strong 
wall...” the people of Portsmouth and Gosport have been denied access to parts of the Harbour waterfront. 
Subsequent Naval developments took up more of the waterfront on both sides of the Harbour until there were 
few remaining places where the public could enjoy the views. With the run-down of the Navy and consequent 
disposals of MoD land came an opportunity to reopen access to the Harbour and give the water back to the 
people and this formed the basis for the Millennium Project “The Renaissance of Portsmouth Harbour”. This 
infrastructure and development proposal grew out of partnership regeneration work and links together a 
number of individual elements into an all-embracing scheme. The original bid was co-ordinated by the 
Portsmouth and SE Hants Partnership, a partnership of public and private sector bodies which promote 
projects to assist the regeneration and promotion of the area. Each of the elements is being delivered by one 
of the partners of Portsmouth Harbour Renaissance Ltd, an organisation formed by Portsmouth City 
Council (PCC), Gosport Borough Council (GBC), The Portsmouth Naval Base Property Trust (PNBPT) and 
the Portsmouth and SE Hants Partnership who are determined to work together to bring this project to 
fruition. The Project links back to the first millennium and through the second encompassing the history of 
Portsmouth Harbour, the Historic Dockyard and Portchester Castle as well as looking forward to the third 
with the futuristic tower and returning the waterfront to the people. 


Promenades—3 km in Gosport, 2 km in Portsmouth and a section within the Dockyard leading upto HMS ~ 
Victory. Waterside walkways constructed of high quality materials offering marvellous views of the Harbour 
with new street lighting and street furniture. Millennium chain motif to indicate the promenade route and 
also to symbolise the Harbour defence chain which linked Portsmouth to Gosport and which could be drawn 
up to prevent enemy galleons sailing into the Harbour. 


Gosport—Priddy’s Hard—Established as a gunpowder magazine in 1770 and eventually became the Royal 
Navy’s principal armaments depot. Sold by MoD to GBC. A fascinating heritage site with an extensive 
collection of weaponry ranging from a 13th century crossbow to an Exocet missile. To be the site of a major 
new attraction “Explosion! at Priddy’s Hard”. 


Forton Lake Bridge—Making Priddy’s Hard accessible. New bridge with opening section to allow yachts 
etc access to Forton Lake. 


Historic Dockyard—As well as the promenade within the Dockyard there is another major new attraction 
which is “Action Stations”. This is an interactive exhibition which includes a large format film and simulators 
which demonstrate the Royal Navy’s modern role. 


Tall Ship Berths—Tall ship berths will be constructed at Gunwharf. These will be used to attract tall ship 
and international yachting events which will provide a major spectacle in the Harbour. 


_Waterbus—Landing stages are being constructed and a waterbus service will be established to transport 
visitors between attractions and around the Harbour. 


The Tower—A 165 metre high accessible landmark tower at the entrance to the Harbour. Of unique design 
and offering views across Por#‘mouth Harbour and the Solent this is the centrepiece of the project and an 
icon at the gateway to England. 
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Management of the project—In order to co-ordinate this project and to provide a strong guiding body to 
keep this complex project on track, Portsmouth Harbour Renaissance Ltd, (PHR) was formed by the 
partners in the scheme. Whilst the partners are each individually responsible for delivering their elements of 
the scheme, PHR is the recipient of grant and the overall controlling body for the project. Portsmouth City 
Council have provided experienced senior staff to monitor and control overall progress and finance. 


The PHR board of directors is made up of a representative from each of the three partners and three non- 
executive directors chosen to provide independent advice and fresh expertise. These non-executive directors 
are currently Lord Judd of Portsea, who has had a long association with the City being a Portsmouth MP 
from 1966 to 1979, Hugh Seigle, MD of Whitbread Property who are one of the largest employers in SE Hants 
and who have a strong interest in the regeneration of the area, and Ben Stoneham, former Chair of the 
Portsmouth and SE Hants Partnership, former MD Portsmouth Publishing and Printing Ltd, (publishers of 
the local evening paper) and currently Group Production Director for News International. The board 
membership has remained unchanged since its formation providing strong continuity. 


Progress has generally been good on all elements with the exception of the tower which has been subject 
to some delay. Initial visitor projections by consultants were optimistic as other Millennium projects have 
since found and it was felt that it was better to be cautious. Whilst some might attribute these delays to 
Portsmouth City Council being overly risk-averse, the setbacks to the tower have mainly arisen from a desire 
not to waste public money on the construction of a white elephant. This led to protracted discussions with 
potential developers. Whilst negotiations with the initial preferred developer, the Berkeley Group, failed, it 
is worth noting that they then agreed to contribute £3 million towards the construction of the tower by others. 


There have been some delays on other elements for various reasons such as obtaining consents, protracted 
negotiation with third parties and general reprogramming as the scheme has progressed but generally they 
have arisen from a determination to provide a quality product and an unwillingness on behalf of the partners 
to sacrifice this quality for speed. 


Gunwharf Quays, a major retail and leisure development by the Berkeley Group adjacent to the tower site 
and through which the promenade runs, is due to open in November. This will provide the last link in the 
Portsmouth Promenade and mean that, with the exception of the tower, the project will be substantially 
complete by the end of the year and certainly ready for the start of the next tourist season. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The contract took considerably longer to negotiate than anticipated from the award of grant in September 
1995 until signature of the Deed of Grant in May 1997. This reflected the complexity of this scheme and overly 
strict regulation by the Treasury rules and their interpretation. It was also apparent that at that time, because 
the Commission was in its early days, there was a lack of appreciation by some of the officers of the 
Commissioners’ priorities. 


During this negotiation period it was felt that the Millenntum Commission and their officers did not 
appreciate some of the constraints which apply to Local Authorities and Registered Charities which are 
inherent in our statutory make-up and which, for example, would not allow different partners in this scheme 
to underwrite each others performance and necessitated the taking out of an insurance policy to cover each 
partners liability as a result of the default of another partner. This Policy cost the partners approximately 
£575,000. 


The structure which had to be created and the requirements which have been placed on officers of the 
Commission and our Project Managers as a result of the conditions of the Deed of Grant have not been 
helpful to them. Whilst, as public bodies, we appreciate that proper control needs to be exercised over 
expenditure of public funds, some of the procedures and requirements of the Commission have led to 
considerable administrative work and cost. 


Changes in personnel, at both the Millennium Commission and their Project Monitor, have led to a lack 
of continuity and a subsequent lack of understanding of this complex project. As the scheme has evolved and 
developed we have enjoyed close support and co-operation from those officers and Commissioners involved 
although we were saddened by their decision not to continue to support the Water Feature. 


Arrangements for the approval and payment of grant have worked generally well but delays in making 
payments have led to some cashflow difficulties. Delay in the approval of project reviews have also led to 
uncertainties on our part. 


BUDGET 


The last full project review was carried out in October 1999 and there have been considerable changes since 
then. The “latest budget” figures included here are taken from the May 2000 review which is currently being 
finalised. Whilst these figures are still provisional and have yet to be approved by the Millennium Commission 
they reflect a more realistic position than the last approved budget. 
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Appendix A shows the budget for the scheme as submitted for Detailed Appraisal Review (DAR) and the 
baseline budget as agreed by the Millennium Commission to be included in the Deed of Grant. 


During DAR and contract negotiations some elements were subdivided, for example Portsmouth 
Promenade was split into Promenade (P1), Gunwharf (P4) and Millennium Lighting (P6) and the Waterbus 
Pontoons were divided between Portsmouth, Gosport and the Tall Ship Berths. 


The Millennium Commission deleted the Dockyard Museum, HMS Victory and the Mary Rose from the 
scheme and made provision for additional project control costs. This reduced the value of the scheme from 
£111 million to £86 million and the grant requirement from £50.7 million to £40 million. 


Appendix B compares the baseline budget with the latest budget and shows the variances. There are a 
number of reasons for the budget changes, the main ones being detailed below:- 


1. When the original preferred tower developer wi 
elements in order to secure its future. The main “donor 
pontoon and the other Portsmouth elements. An additiona 


provided by the outgoing pre 


thdrew it was necessary to transfer grant from other 
” elements were PHR central costs, Gosport waterbus 
| partnership contribution of £3 million was also 
ferred developer. This was approved following the September 1998 review. 


2. One of the donor elements was the Water Feature which was reduced in cost from £4.278 million to £2 
million. The Millennium Commission approved the transfer of £2.278 million grant to the tower but then 
deleted this element reducing the total grant from £40 million to £38 million. 


3. Unforeseen problems with the Boathouse No 6 refurbishment has necessitated the transfer of grant from 
the other Historic Dockyard elements and the deletion of the Queen Street Car Park (D4). 


4. Where grant was transferred from elements such as car parking, which still needed to be provided, 
additional partnership contributions were included for that provision. 


5. Enhancements made to the scheme, generally complementary works funded by others, have been 


included as additional contributions. 


Despite the delay on the tower the project is still projected to be completed within the available budget. 





TIMETABLE 
a eee 
Original Current 
planned planned . 
completion completion Reason for change (if 
Element date date applicable ) 
P1—Portsmouth Promenade 31.12.1999 29.12.2000 Unforeseen structural 
problems 
P2—Portsmouth Boulevard Sieh. 4999 10.10.2000 Design delays 
P3—Millennium Tower 31.12.2000 15.4.2002 Unsuccessful 
negotiations with 
developers 
P4—Gunwharf Promenade, Boulevard and 31.12.1999 31.8.2000 Consent delays 
City Quay 
P5—Water Feature 31.12.2000 Not applicable Element deleted 
P6—Millennium Lighting (Portsmouth) Slee. 1990 29.12.2000 Reprogrammed 
P7—Waterbus Pontoons (Portsmouth) 31.12.1999 29.9.2000 Consent delays 
P8—Cruise Ship Mooring Shed, Loo 15.12.2000 © Reprogrammed 
P9—Car Parking (Portsmouth) Wl Wy Boe 31.8.2000 Developer delays 
P10—Tall Ship Berths 31.12.2000 28.9.2000 Consent delays 
G1—Submarine Heritage Centre 30.6.2000 3.6.1998 Not applicable 
G2—Gosport Esplanade 30.6.2000 2.10.1995 Not applicable 
G3—Gosport Promenade 30.6.2000 6.11.2000 Protracted negotiations 
with land owners 
G4—Forton Lake Bridge 30.6.2000 8.9.2000 Consent delays 
GS5—RN Ordnance Museum 30.6.2000 21.11.2000 Design delays 
G6—Priddy’s Hard 30.6.2000 18.9.2000 Design delays 
G7—Waterbus Pontoons (Gosport) 30.6.2000 22.12.2000 Consent delays 
G8—Car Parking (Gosport) 30.6.2000 26.4.2000 Not applicable 
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Element 


G9—Millennium Lighting (Gosport) 
D1I—PNBPT Boathouse No. 6 


D2—PNBPT Millennium Promenade 
D3—PNBPT Interpretation, Lighting and 
Utility Services 

D4—PNBPT Waterbus Pontoon 
D5—PNBPT Car Parking 


VIABILITY 


Original 
planned 
completion 
date 


30.6.2000 
30.6.2000 


Sie 221999 
31°1228999 


3112999 
31.12.1999 
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Current 

planned 

completion Reason for change (if 

date applicable) 

19.6.2000 Reprogrammed 

14.2.2001 Funding and Consent 
delays 

18.8.2000 Consent delays 

18.8.2000 Reprogrammed 

18.8.2000 Design delays 

Not applicable Element deleted 


The promenades and infrastructure created within this project will become part of the highway maintained 
by the partners and thus will neither create nor require an income stream. A consolidated business plan 
showing the interdependencies between the elements has been produced as well as individual business plans 
for the Tower, Action Stations and Explosion at Priddy’s Hard. The Tower and Action Stations are predicted 
to be self-sustaining viable businesses, Explosion at Priddy’s Hard is likely to require an ongoing subsidy from 
Gosport Borough Council but this has always been recognised and accepted by them. 
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Examination of Witnesses 


Ms GILLIAN THOMAS OBE, Chief Executive, @Bristol, MR BRIAN BASSETT, Director of Finance and 
Operations, The National Botanic Gardens of Wales, and Mr BEN STONEHAM, Chairman, Portsmouth 


Harbour Renaissance Limited, examined. 


Chairman: Good morning. It is very important for 
it to be understood clearly that this is not an inquiry 
simply into the Millennium Dome at Greenwich, that 
is it into Millennium projects all over the country 
which is one of the reasons why next week this 
Committee will be going to Scotland to visit projects 
in Scotland. 

Mr Maxton: The media have disappeared. 

Chairman: Of course all the media were interested 
in was Jennie Page and they have gone away now. 
The fact you are dealing with projects of very great 
importance to regions of this country is an 
illustration of what has dogged the poor old Dome 
from day one, taking into account Mr Faber’s 
serious and well based criticisms. So, having 
delivered that tirade, I will open up questioning and 
ask Mr Wyatt to begin. 


Derek Wyatt 


113. Good morning. I just wonder for the 
Committee’s sake whether you can give, as it were, a 
review of what you have learnt? What went wrong? 
What went right? In particular, whether you felt the 
whole process was cumbersome in bidding and 
evaluation and if you had a second chance to do it 
what would your recommendations be? If you can 
give us a minute that would be very helpful. 

(Ms Thomas) | joined this @Bristol project after 
the initial award had been made, some six months 
after. I think the good point, the essential good point, 
which was very clear in our project was the need to 
establish a local partnership in order to get the bid 
together, which was very much part of the 
Millennium Commission basic requirement. I think 
the process by which the final figure was agreed is 
very difficult because a lot of detailed work was 
required when none of these local partnerships would 
have had adequate funds to do it. You were asking a 
large number of consultants to work generally with 
very little payment in anxiety as to whether or not 
they would get the final funding. So in any 
subsequent projects if the Government was thinking 
how to set them up, I think you need some process 
whereby the project is confident that it will go ahead, 
but that the final figure is agreed at a later stage when 
the costs can be very carefully considered in some 
detail. At that early stage people are inevitably 
optimistic because they are desperate to get the 
money. 


114. Did you feel there was a core competency 
inside the Millennium Commission that matched 
your own or do you feel that your set of consultants 
and experts were—to put it frankly—better and more 
sophisticated and understood the problem? 

(Ms Thomas) I think we were fortunate in that we 
had people who had worked on major projects 
before. I think that was a big advantage. I think the 
Millennium Commission did a very good job. I think 
the actual burgeoning field of projects funded by the 
Lottery around the country has meant that many of 


the consultants who are employed as advisors—this 
has been a real growth field—inevitably as young 
people may have very great analytical skills but little 
actual experience of the project which they are 
setting. 


115. Brian, would you like to answer? 

(Mr Bassett) Yes. I joined the project in September 
1996 after the formal agreement was entered into 
with the Commission in July 1996. I was not actually 
involved in the bid process which started back in 
early 1995. 


116. You will have to speak up because of the poor 
acoustics. The microphones are for radio or 
television, they do not amplify. 

(Mr Bassett) The bid started with the Commission 
back in early 1995, so the bid process had taken 
something in the order of 15 months which I think 
was a fairly lengthy process. I agree with Gillian, the 
consultants who were involved in that bid process 
were working at risk with virtually no payment 
during that period of 15 months so it was very 
speculative on their part. I think their competence 
was very good. We have some very exceptional 
designers and consultants within that design team. 
From the management team point of view, I think it 
would have been helpful if we could have been 
involved certainly six to nine months earlier because 
inevitably when a new management team arrives you 
have to review all that has gone before and inevitably 
there is some change that comes about as a result of 
that. 


117. Presumably you would not have risked 
resigning from your previous job or put your 
mortgage on the line for speculatives which might 
have been in brown envelopes but how do you do 
that if you are not sure you are going to get the bid, 
you are not going to take a job that may not ever 
happen? 

(Mr Bassett) Absolutely. 


118. So it is a catch 22. 
(Mr Bassett) It is. 1 am making an observation 
about the early stages of the project. 


119. Sure. 

(Mr Stoneham) I was involved from the very 
beginning, January 1995 was our first meeting as part 
of a business partnership in Portsmouth. I think our 
concern at that time was to look for a scheme which 
would help to regenerate our city, our harbour with 
the decline of the navy and the desire to regenerate 
the local economy. We formed a partnership also 
between two local authorities, a charity and a 
business partnership in Portsmouth. It was a very 
complex project bringing all those together but it 
would never have happened without this Millennium 
money. Inevitably we have had problems, I think we 
would be fools in such a complex project to think that 
no project does not have problems, it does. We have 
had delays but a lot of positive things have come out 
of it. I think we have brought together cross 
disciplines private sector/public sector people 
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involved in the regeneration of Portsmouth both in 
terms of the community and the economy. We have 
learned a lot from that process. I think the ownership 
by the people of Portsmouth and Gosport is 
remarkable despite the difficulties we have had from 
certain individual elements. I think they understand 
despite the criticism of the media, and I actually 
worked as managing director of a local paper so I 
know it better than any and I do not think it made my 
life any easier being so with journalists to deal with, 
the reality is that despite all that the support locally 
is very strong for our scheme. Things I have learned 
from it, and our experience of the Commission itself, 
are that these things take much longer than you 
realise because of the complexity of the planning 
rules, the need for consent, the need to get people 
together, everything takes much, much longer than 
you ever imagined it would do. I think the 
Millennium Commission was learning as we went 
along with us. They were initially nervous because 
they were, in their eye’s, defending the people’s 
money, public money, and that was understandable, 
so things took longer to get going because of that. I 
always said at the time that the blame would come 
later for that when they do not deliver. Inevitably 
they were more cautious, and probably rightly so, 
and we were a little bit frustrated at that at the start 
but I think that was understandable. They have been 
remarkable in their flexibility in terms of they have 
been aggressive when we got things wrong, they have 
been controlling throughout and they have been 
supportive and understanding when things have been 
difficult. We needed patience and support to get 
things right and they were learning as well with us. I 
think it is quite a remarkable story which may not be 
appreciated until we have had a few years of seeing 
how these projects come out. I think the other thing 
for the Millennium Commission has been the 
extreme difficulty of, in a sense, a short term 
organisation, trying to get continuity of people, a 
calibre of people, and I think in all the dealings we 
have had, I do not think we have had a complaint 
about the quality of people we have had to deal with 
despite the fact inevitably there have been some 
changes in them. 


120. Given three separate distinctive lots of 
regeneration in different ways, you started something 
in 1993/1994 in your mind, you got it collected 
together but by and large you got your nod in 1995, 
early 1996, but they are not complete, are they, 
these projects? 

(Ms Thomas) We are in the process of opening. We 
had a preview visit from His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales yesterday. Our car park is open, the 
IMAX is open. We open Explore@Bristol on 6 July 
and Wildscreen@Bristol on 20 July. 


121. You are fully funded? 
(Ms Thomas) We still have a funding gap but we 
are confident — 


122. What is the funding gap? 
(Ms Thomas) £2.5 million out of the £95 million at 
the moment. 


123. Brian? 

(Mr Bassett) The total project value is £43 million. 
We have committed to date £30 million. We opened 
to the public on 24 May, two or three weeks ago. 
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124. Are you more nervous that you not quite got 
it, you are £13 million short? 

(Mr Bassett) No, no, we are not short of £13 
million. 

125. You are not short? 

(Mr Bassett) Our match funding gap is now just 
under £2 million, so we have the vast majority of that 
£13 million available to commit on the third phase of 
the project. It is a project that has been phased. The 
first phase, the second phase and the third phase. At 
the end of phase two we opened to the public, as I say, 
on 24 May, and phase three is going forward to 
complete the £43 million project. 


126. You do not have any doubts you will 
complete the whole operation? 
(Mr Bassett) No. 


127. The Tower, are we going to get the Tower 
or not? 

(Mr Stoneham) Can I concentrate on the bigger 
part of the project and then answer the point on the 
Tower. The Tower is about a quarter to a third.of our 
total project. It has got all the publicity and probably 
helped us to win the project in the first place. The 
other elements we have completed, and I will come 
on to the Tower, the scheme was to open up the 
harbour frontage of Portsmouth and Gosport, long 
occupied by the navy, and to provide promenades 
and a linkage between a number of important 
permanent sites. There was an injection into the 
heritage area in terms of an investment to upgrade, 
to put new attractions into the heritage area of 
Portsmouth and the dockyards. There was a new 
museum in Gosport, linked, again, by the 
promenades on that side as part of the regeneration 
on both sides of the harbour and then with linkages 
across the water with water buses. The Tower was, if 
you like, the symbolic element of our project from 
which people will view and get an experience of the 
wonderful view of the 18th Century dockyard from 
the air, as it were. 


128. Is it a Blackpool Tower or is it a St Louis 
Tower? Is it an arch or a tower? 

(Mr Stoneham) No. I would not like to describe it 
as a Blackpool Tower, it is a tower of the 21st 
Century, not the 20th Century. 


129. One long pillar? 

(Mr Stoneham) Yes, in that sense. Where we have 
made great progress is on all the promenades and in 
the dockyard with the work now continuing on 
Boathouse 6, and on the Gosport side as well. All the 
work is under way. We are confident that it will be 
completed to budget. The majority of all that work 
will be completed by the end of this year and we aim 
to open it in the beginning of the tourist season 
effectively, in April next year. The Tower is the one 
element which we have had huge difficulties with, Ido 
not think there is any point hiding that, in the sense 
that we have had two attempts to get first a developer 
and then a consortium together. We are now in the 
midst of a final tendering process for the Tower, our 
third attempt to achieve it. We are confident that 
tendering process will be successful and that part of 
the project will be completed in 2002. 
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130. Do you feel that in your communities you 
represent that though this has been a challenge, 
probably you have also burnt the midnight oil 
occasionally, that there is a greater confidence in the 
community at what has been achieved but also that 
the organisation committee will now go and win 
European money and other trust money and now 
knows how to do it, as it were? Do you think those 
are the two biggest benefits apart from all the tourists 
who might come and the actual activities you have 
got? 

(Ms Thomas) 1 would like to say for Bristol this 
had been a 55 acre derelict site for over 20 years and 
there had been numerous attempts to get the urban 
regeneration going which had all failed, one after the 
other, until the opportunity of Millennium 
Commission funding came along. Now in Bristol 
alone there is over a billion pounds worth of 
construction going in within the inner city area. I will 
not say it is entirely because of the Millennium 
Commission coming to fruition but certainly it has 
generated a feeling of confidence that these major 
areas of urban dereliction can be acted upon and can 
be achieved. It is very much built on the foundations 
of Bristol, the things that are there, two local 
educational trusts, an industry such as the BBC 
Natural History Unit which was there. So there were 
foundations within Bristol and what this scheme has 
managed to do is to create a facilitating partnership 
@Bristol which has brought this to fruition and 
which will be the operating body. We are confident 
we will go on to develop other things around the area 
which remain to be completed. 

(Mr Bassett) We are located in West Wales which 
is a poor economic area, heavily dependent in the 
past on agriculture. Certainly when IJ arrived at the 
project I think there was some scepticism on the part 
of the project ever getting to where it is now, both in 
terms of the local community and in terms of public 
bodies within Wales. We have demonstrated that we 
have been able to deliver and establish some very 
strong partnerships with the public and private 
bodies and the regeneration effect of the project is 
there to be seen within the community so the whole 
community and the public bodies and private bodies 
are really right behind the project. 


131. It is very exciting. 

(Mr Stoneham) | think the project in Portsmouth 
and Gosport has helped to raise confidence, 
particularly on the Gosport side where a large 
proportion of the work that is now nearly complete 
is opening up the frontage there. In Portsmouth we 
have had years of decline in the dockyards and I 
think people do see the project as a symbol of 
regeneration and reality. One of the things that the 
project has done by linking a series of developments 
along the waterside is to add terrific value to those 
developments in terms of the importance they will 
bring in terms of jobs. Because the Millennium 
project is around it, and linking it, both those 
developments, I am sure one of which is nearly 
completely and will open in November, and one 
which will follow on the other side in Gosport 
themselves will have greater pojential in terms of jobs 
and attractions for people and leisure activities than 
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they would have had without the linkages and the 
components of investment of our Millennium 
project. 


132. Had you not had the Millennium money none 
of this would have happened, would it? 

(Mr Stoneham) That is right. 

Derek Wyatt: Sorry, Chairman. 

Chairman: No, I am sorry to have cut you short. 
On that, somebody said the other day in a newspaper 
article that Mr Major as Prime Minister through 
instituting the Lottery had helped to transform the 
face of this country. I do not think that can be denied. 
Claire Ward. 


Ms Ward 


133. You said in the submissions to the Committee 
that the project will be viable if visitor numbers are 
sustained and estimates of the costs prove accurate. 

(Ms Thomas) That is right. 


134. Obviously we all hope that the project is 
successful but what is the contingency, what is the 
likely outcome, if you do not meet those targets? 

(Ms Thomas) The project is focused on science, 
nature and the arts and we have a wide range of 
appeals to a wide range of people. Its focus is first as 
a visitor attraction and also it is a fascinating 
educational resource. As a visitor attraction I am 
entirely confident that it will well make ends meet. 
Our visitor estimates are very modest. We have got 
about 200,000 visitors per each of the three 
attractions, that is IMAX, Explore and Wildscreen. 
In Bristol already the Bristol Zoo has over 400,000 
visitors and a much smaller exploratory science 
centre which has now closed did attain 200,000 
visitors itself. Our numbers of visitors are relatively 
modest and studies of science centres in general 
carried out in the United States have shown that one 
of the factors increasingly on visitor numbers is the 
range and the variety of the facilities that you offer, 
so we are confident on that score that we will do 
reasonably well. The point I think I would like to 
make is that the educational opportunities offered by 
this new range of science and environmental centres 
have been very great but to make full use of its 
educational opportunities, particularly for the 
disadvantaged groups, that is a cost as opposed to 
something which can be done on the basis of people 
necessarily paying to come in, and for those sorts of 
activities we would not necessarily have sufficient 
funding for them. 


135. What surveys have all of you done about the 
planned up take of your attractions, projections of 
people wanting to come, ,and the financial basis of 
those figures and the contingency planning, in the 
light of what we have heard this morning relating to 
that rather larger project? 

(Ms Thomas) We have carried out a number of 
studies throughout the whole history of the project, 
first of all, looking at, as I said, similar attractions, 
their size and capacity, the numbers you get through 
compared with size and the attractions that we have 
around in the area. We have found a number of 
specific factors which are very interesting. For 
example, all attractions within the Bristol region 
have a very high visiting friends and relatives ratio 
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compared with other ones around the country and 
that is because of its unique location at the gateway 
to the West Country. Many people come and stop off 
and go to things, even relatively minor things, in the 
Bristol area before they go on to the West Country or 
come back from the West Country. Further to that, 
we have carried out a very detailed survey also 
because we have a wide range of attractions which 
appeal to different sectors of the market. We have 
targeted with direct mail particular sectors of the 
market with particular visitor attractions in 
particular kinds of ways because the marketing 
information nowadays available is very detailed 
down to the specific portfolio you get with each 
individual postal code area. We have invested money 
on a really detailed marketing study at that level to 
be sure that compared with some of the big projects, 
a relatively modest budget is very wisely spent in 
order to get what we want in terms of visitor 
numbers. 

(Mr Bassett) At the time of the initial bid to the 
Commission there were various studies undertaken 
before I arrived on the scene, studies undertaken by 
leisure consultants. There was also a feasibility study 
carried out by the Welsh Office in terms of alternative 
locations for the siting of the Botanic Gardens. Since 
then there have been a number of reviews of those 
numbers. We have always been confident that our 
target visitor numbers are realistic and achievable. 
That has been borne out by every review that we have 
done as time has progressed. Right up until recently 
when the Millennium Commission actually carried 
out a business operations review with external 
consultants, those figures have always been signed up 
to and considered achievable. We have always been 
very conscious of our location, in terms of where we 
are. We are in Carmarthenshire and people do have 
to travel to visit the Garden. We are conscious of 
that, they have to make a specific journey, or they 
have to be travelling past our door. We recognise that 
we are not surrounded by chimney pots and that also 
has been taken into account in our forecast numbers. 
We are appealing to a broader market than just the 
special interest gardener, if you like. The special 
interest groups will make the special trip to the 
Garden and we are seeing them arrive now in good 
numbers. We are also appealing to the education side 
in terms of school trips and other educational visits, 
the life long learning centre in terms of courses that 
we are running, but also in terms of families that 
come to the site. We are an innovative botanic 
garden. We are very interested in making the whole 
visit exciting and interesting and a hands-on 
experience for children. I think if you get children to 
the site and they go away having had a good time and 
want to come back then you have cracked it. 

(Mr Stoneham) A large element of our projects in 
a sense are environmental, the construction of 
walkways and promenades, and are not in that sense 
- commercially sensitive. The three elements are a 
museum at Gosport, the Explosion experience, a 
Boathouse 6 which is the Navy Today exhibition 
which has been created in the dockyard and the 
Tower, which is I suppose the main commercial risk 
of our project. We are very confident on the basis of 
the work we have done. We have had three sets of 
consultants at various stages during the project 
checking our figures. Certainly Boathouse 6 and the 
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Gosport Museum can meet our projections. 
Gosport, because it is part of the local authority, is 
guaranteed by the local authority anyway if it does 
not. We have looked at the cost and the viability of 
doing that to fall on the Council and they are satisfied 
with that risk. The Tower has been more difficult. 
Any criticism has been largely because we have been 
very risk averse. We have been cautious about it. 
That is why we have done three sets of consultants’ 
work looking at the potential of it. The last one which 
we have just completed is done by the same 
consultants who have done the London Eye. We are 
confident that the projects we have got there are 
workable. We can see what the level of business is 
anyway coming into our area and our projects are 
not greatly in excess of that. 


Mr Maxton 


136. You all said that without the Millennium 
Commission money you would not have been able to 
achieve it. Do you mean without Lottery money or 
specifically without Millennium Commission 
money? There is a difference. Mr Stoneham, 
presumably you could have gone to the Heritage 
Lottery Fund because it is a project of historical 
significance, perhaps, and got money there rather 
than from the Millennium Commission? 

(Mr Stoneham) I think it would have been very 
time consuming and many elements would not have 
been covered by heritage, for example, as more than 
just a recreation of heritage schemes. Indeed, what 
the Millennium money has in a sense enabled us to do 
is to bring together some heritage money and match 
it with the Lottery money and money from Europe 
and so on and enabled an all-embracing scheme. 


137. You have got money from other parts of the 
Lottery as well? 

(Mr Stoneham) Well, in a sense we have got it in the 
dockyard, which is a heritage area. In terms of 
funding our scheme, they are separate but they are 
contributing to elements of improvement in the 
dockyard which perhaps, although not directly 
related, would not have happened. For example, the 
sea walls at Portsmouth where we have created the 
walkway as work proceeded we discovered that the 
damage to the walls was much greater and we had to 
go and get some additional money from one of these 
funds that supports that sort of work. Inevitably on 
the heritage side there are sources of money but on 
other elements there are not. What the Millennium 
Commission money has provided, if you like, is the 
seed corn or the oil to bring everything together. It is 
certainly so that without it we would have had 
elements done probably over a much longer time 
span. The Millennium Commission money enabled 
us to put everything together and move much faster. 


138. Has the fact that it is Millennium Commission 
money and it is the Millennium put pressure on you 
in terms of time? I would have thought most projects 
were supposed to open this year if they got 
Millennium money, some of Portsmouth will not. 
Generally has it put much pressure on? 

(Ms Thomas) May I just answer the previous 
question. I think it is very important this one. When 
the various sectors of the Lottery were being set up 
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there was a considerable amount of discussion as to 
the repartition between the Millennium Commission 
and the Heritage Lottery sector. The science centre 
funded projects have been funded out of the Heritage 
Lottery sector only within existing museums. The 
Science Museum, for example, as well as others 
around the regions, has received money for hands-on 
funds, similar to what we are doing, but only if they 
are in existing institutions. That was very much the 
option that was taken at that time. The only facility 
there has been for science and the environment of 
such fundamental importance — 


139. I will come back to that. 

(Ms Thomas) — to the country has been within the 
Millennium Commission. It must be a serious 
question for the Government to re-evaluate at the 
moment and they are looking at the Lottery sector 
and the fact that the Millennium Commission will no 
longer be granting money as to where this extremely 
important sector is integrated in the future. That is 
my answer to the first question. The second question 
is, none of those are under any pressure to open 
before 31 December. These are projects to celebrate 
the Millennium which are there for a long time, they 
are future projects. We will look back on this 
moment as a very special moment when key 
investment in education, training, regeneration 
around the country happens thanks to the 
Millennium and the Millennium Commission. 


140. I intend being there. 
(Ms Thomas) Good. 


141. None of the rest of you felt the pressure of 
time? 

(Mr Stoneham) Inevitably when you have a project 
you put pressure on yourself. Everybody was using 
the Millennium. You do it when you are doing 
repairs on your house, you put it on the builder. If 
you have something like the Millennium, and you are 
saying to them “We would like it open for the 
Millennium”, inevitably you try and put pressure, it 
is a way of getting things done quicker and more 
satisfactorily and not drawn out. I think we put 
certain pressure on ourselves. I suppose if you look 
back we made some mistakes in trying to be too 
optimistic or sometimes announcing those timescales 
and then getting beaten around the head by the 
media when we did not achieve them. In a sense it was 
self imposed. I think the Millennium Commission is 
owed credit in the sense that they have throughout 
not imposed the time constraints. They have seen 
themselves as creating something for a much longer 
timescale. Although at times they will have been 
frustrated with us for being behind on the original 
time schedules, they have accepted that to achieve the 
quality and to achieve things within budget we 
should take our time to achieve it right. 

(Mr Bassett) Within the original bid it was 
anticipated that the whole £43 million would have 
been committed and finished by the end of 2000, 
early 2001. We will not achieve that in terms of 
finishing phase three, that will be at the end of 2001, 
early 2002. These projects are funding driven and it 
has been all about putting match funding into place 
to be able to draw down the Commission money. 
Certainly the Garden, it is a chafity, the trustees have 
always been totally consistent in not committing 


expenditure to any more than the funding that is in 
place, which is absolutely right. That in turn does put 
certain constraints and pressures on any programme. 
We have had to adopt the incremental approach in 
terms of the phasing, quite right, but that is not 
always the most efficient way of delivering a capital 
project. 


142. L agree entirely with the Chairman, I think the 
Lottery has transformed this country, and in fact I 
was one of the Members of the Labour Party who 
voted consistently for it throughout its stages. Can I 
just ask whether or not there is a limit to the number 
of new visitor attractions that we can have in this 
country? Is there a limit to the number of people and 
the amount of money they can spend? Can we just go 
on building more and more or will there come a point 
when we just find none of them is viable? 

(Ms Thomas) There was a study carried out by the 
Association of Independent Museums, Victor 
Middleton, which I think came out about a year and 
a half ago, which looked at the total number and 
amount of money spent on people going out in 
general, of which this is an important sector. In fact 
this year, from the figures from the Marketing 
Association, leisure goods and services is now one of 
prime sectors of expenditure for the family. This 
whole sector, including going out to the shops or 
going down to the pub which was one of the key 
things people said they did in their spare time, is in 
fact steadily increasing within our society. It is 
exceeding expenditure on housing, for example, at 
the moment. What the visitor attractions have to do, 
along with the museums, is to make sure that 
proportion of the general entertainment sector 
increases and we grab more of it. That is the issue, 
how effective are we going to be to increase our hold 
over the general expenditure on visitors going out, 
which they are doing, as opposed to is there a limit to 
the interests of people? At the moment the trends are 
for people to spend more and more time on leisure 
goods and services. It is do we have the leisure goods 
and services they want? 


Mr Faber 


143. Reading through your presentations to us and 
in particular the budgets and forecasts, I am very 
struck by how successful you seem to have been in 
raising private sector finance. The list from Bristol in 
particular of private donations is very impressive and 
not only one or two big donors for all of you but also 
a very good broad spread of smaller donors. How did 
you achieve that? What was the selling point to 
private donors? 

(Ms Thomas) First of all, we are very fortunate in 
that we have a project of quality, really vested in the 
local community. You have the science, nature and 
arts focus, it is at the heart of the cultural quarter and 
it is based on local strengths. So from very early on 
we had a credible content that we could talk about to 
people. Also what we are offering is a forum for 
industry, academia to meet the general public. We 
are providing the general public in a context so that 
industry can see it is of real interest to them. What we 
have tried to do is to find partners that would enable 
us to fulfil those aims. If I could take a key one, for 
example, Orange is one of our main supporters who 
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have provided the payment for what is now called the 
Orange Imaginarium area which is a planetarium 
and we could not have gone ahead without their 
support. Also, very interestingly, they are using the 
site as a demonstration of wire free technology. That 
is very interesting. We want to show that this is a site 
where new technology happens and we want to have 
a leading industry supporter. If you have got that 
mix, that gel, and you have consistent aims between 
what you think is important and you have found the 
partner that you want externally in the industry, I 
will not pretend that it is easy to be convincing but it 
is more easy than if you just say “this is a good cause, 
come and give us the money”. 

(Mr Bassett) Sustainability is the key word for it as 
far as our project is concerned, that is sustainability 
both environmentally and commercially. With the 
environmental issues go all the green issues which are 
paramount in any organisation today, along with 
education and science. In terms of sponsorship from 
private organisations I think there is a very good 
shopping list there for them, if you like, in terms of 
them buying into the objectives of the Garden. 


144. The shopping list within your project rather 
than competition with other projects? 

(Mr Bassett) Yes, the shopping list within our 
project. It is very much about building a partnership 
and a long term relationship with those sponsors. It 
is hard work and it does take time but once you have 
established that partnership you tend to find, having 
made the initial investment on their part, they then 
return to make further investment as time goes on. It 
is a long term partnership. 

(Mr Stoneham) I think the major component of 
match funding, particularly of the private sector in 
our project, is because of its regeneration nature we 
were linking a number of developments and as a 
result of that instead of taking, if you like, specific 
planning gains on individual sites, we were able to 
achieve much greater gains by taking a wider view 
across the area of the project. I think probably the 
Millennium Commission’s role in the early stages, 
particularly influencing the Minister of Defence to 
sell land to the appropriate developers who would 
complement that development rather than just 
something for residential housing, so something 
which would generate the economy and indeed the 
community was very important. Jennie Page at that 
stage at the Millennium Commission was very 
influential in doing that for us. 


145. You all seem to have also had stability of 
personnel and funding through the project which is 
in stark contrast to what we have heard as well. Has 
that been an important factor as well? 

(Ms Thomas) It has been a very important factor 
throughout Bristol because the whole of the 
regeneration in the area was planned via the 
Harbourside Sponsor Group which is a mix of public 
and private land owners for the whole of the 55 acre 
site. The framework for the cultural park to get off 
the ground was laid down by that context beforehand 
and they have stayed consistent supporters and 
continued to support it with continual donations as 
well. So they were there at the beginning, set the 
framework and have continued from there to 
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support. I think the continuity is a really important 
factor and continuing through into operations, that 
should be smooth so there is no abrupt change. 


146. Yes. 

(Mr Bassett) I go back to fundamentals really. Any 
business is about the people who are in it and it is 
about people and cash, those are the resources. It is 
the individuals, the people that control that cash. If 
you have the right people in the right place and you 
have that continuity then you stand the best chance 
of delivering. 


147. Having given you the cash, the Millennium 
Commission has been a benign influence. They have 
been a successful guiding hand. 

(Ms Thomas) Yes. 

(Mr Stoneham) I do not think we should give you 
the impression that it has all been plain sailing 
because it has not. What has been important is that 
there has been a win/win situation potentially for 
most of the partners in the sense that the private 
sector where they have had developments have 
clearly wanted a quality scheme which regenerated 
and linked their developments. We wanted as well 
from them a system that is in contributing parts of 
our Millennium assets and I think that is what has 
brought them together. I suppose we have the most 
difficult situation where you are at the very nexus of 
the public sector and commercial. I suppose that is 
why it has taken longer for us to get the Tower 
together because that is the most difficult thing to do. 


148. I was going to ask you in particular, Mr 
Stoneham, I do not know about the other two, you 
have suffered from the vagaries of local political 
interference and local politicians to some degree? 
They have fallen out about it in this House. 

(Mr Stoneham) Yes, I suppose so. 


149. Iam asking to what degree that has been a bad 
influence? 

(Mr Stoneham) It has come from one direction 
actually. 


150. It has. 

(Mr Stoneham) I do not think it is universal. I think 
all the political parties, if I might say so, at various 
times have been very supportive of what we have 
been trying to do. Inevitably people have views and 
they have to express them and occasionally it has 
made it difficult. I do not think it has stopped the 
focus of what we are doing and I do not think it has 
affected the support of Portsmouth and Gosport for 
what we are doing fundamentally. It has made it 
slightly harder in terms of the PR and that sort of 
thing but I think we have always believed in what we 
are doing. We know that the local people and local 
communities want it and we have just kept going. 


151. One final question, and I am sorry to return 
again to the issue of the Dome, but it has been the 
most high profile Millennium event. We all thought 
the Millennium Commission had spent its money, we 
now discover that maybe it has not. You have all said 
today that you have a small shortfall to make up. 
How do you feel when you see them going back and 
asking for more money again and again and being 
given that money? 
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(Mr Stoneham) 1 think the view that has been 
expressed here today is a great tragedy. As the 
Chairman said, no attraction in this country has ever 
achieved the success really of the Millennium Dome 
in terms of attendance. We talk about the problems 
of opening, everybody has forgotten that when 
Disneyland opened in Europe it was a disaster for the 
first year or two. 


152. This is Millennium money, it is Lottery 
money. 

(Mr Stoneham) Yes, but it has been very successful 
I think in all respects. You go down the path, and I 
think if politicians need criticism for anything it is 
sometimes taking a short term view. Both political 
parties in this country went into the Millennium 
Dome, both knew what they were doing, for 
goodness sake let us stay the course. It would help all 
our projects if we all did that. What has undermined 
us is the general scepticism about the Millennium 
projects. 


-10-245 


I) 


153. It is bad publicity that has affected your 
project? 

(Mr Stoneham) It makes people sceptical. 

(Ms Thomas) 1 think the projects that we are 
talking about today are national projects happening 
in the regions and I think the Government should 
pay equal attention to them, if not more now, 
because whilst the Millennium Dome is coming to an 
end, we are starting. 


154. Absolutely. - 

(Ms Thomas) A change of focus is needed on to 
these projects around the region because they have 
long term implications for the country. I would like 
the attention that has been put to the Millennium 
Dome and equal support coming to our projects. 

Chairman: Thank you very much. I declare the 
sitting closed. 
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Memorandum submitted by the New Millennium Experience Company 
THE BUSINESS AND THE PRODUCT 


INTRODUCTION 


1. This is the third written memorandum submitted by the New Millennium Experience Company to the 
Culture, Media and Sport Committee to inform its fifth inquiry into the Dome. The other two documents 
covered the National Programme, and Transport and Travel Packages. This one addresses the Company, its 
organisation, its finances and the Millennium Experience product. 


BACKGROUND 


2. The company does not operate in circumstances comparable to a normal commercial business 
environment. Its dual status, as a companies act company and as a public body bring different requirements 
and responsibilities. Everything the company has ever done has had to be done against massive time and 
budget pressures, and has had to be done in the full spotlight of public accountability and media interest. 
The normal circumstances applying to commercial businesses—for example, five or 10 year forward planning 
informed by market trends; testing and refining new strategies, trialing changes to the product, and to new 
customer offers before implementing them—do not apply to the Dome. Everything is compressed into one 
year of operation and this greatly influences the company’s room for manoeuvre and the way in which the 
business is run. 


3. The company’s funding arrangements are also different, in many ways, to that of a normal commercial 
business. It has received very significant financial support from the National Lottery, via the Millennium 
Commission, and it recognises that this in particular brings with it equally significant and comprehensive 
public accountability responsibilities. The company has sought, and will continue to seek, to meet these 
responsibilities fully while also seeking to continue to operate as commercially as possible. 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE BUSINESS AND THE PRODUCT 


4. Significant and fundamental changes have been made to the business and the product since February— 
these are set out below. More changes will be made to deliver yet more improvements where they result in 
further operational efficiency and further quality and value for money for our visitors. 


5. The business is now much leaner, more efficient and more commercially oriented with a clear focus on 
meeting and exceeding the expectations of visitors and operating competitively in the visitor attraction 
market place. 

6. Asa result: 

— The Dome is the most successful paying visitor attraction ever in the UK achieving more visitors 
in six months (3 million) than any other attraction; 

— Itis currently the number two paying visitor attraction in Europe, and one of the best in the world; 

— Itisa world class visitor attraction; 

— Visitor satisfaction ratings with host staff (at 90 per cent) are higher than any other visitor attraction 
has achieved; and 

— The vast majority of visitors (85 per cent) are satisfied or very satisfied with their day out at the 
Dome. 

7. The finances of the company (addressed below) continue to be an area of concern as a result of the 
original 12 million visitor volume targets, which drove the cost base, and other original business assumptions 


proving to be over-optimistic. (These targets were originally set in May 1997 and informed the Government’s 
review of the project in June 1997 and the Millennium Commission’s agreement to the original grant of £449 
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million. In January 2000 the volume target was re-set to 10 million revenue generating visitors. The January 
Business Plan formed the basis of the company’s application for a further £60 million grant which the 
Millennium Commission agreed in early February 2000.) In addition, external factors such as the strong 
pound, have adversely affected the UK visitor attraction market, and the tendency towards negative national 
media coverage has influenced the public’s perception of the Dome. 


8. However, the product, the operation and the organisation have been fixed over the last five months, and 
the 3 million people who have visited the Dome consider it to be worth, or more than worth, the trip. If the 
success of the Dome is gauged by these measures and those set out above, it is a project of which the UK 
should be proud. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND CHANGES SINCE FEBRUARY 


9. From 1 January, after almost three years of meeting extremely challenging targets across all aspects of 
the project (often against incredible odds) the company faced one of its biggest challenges—the switch, 
literally overnight, into operational mode as the Dome opened to the public on | January. 


10. The problems of New Year’s Eve were well reported although, again, the majority of the 10,000 people 
who attended the Opening Celebrations thoroughly enjoyed the evening and the spectacular entertainment 
and many took the trouble to write to the company to say so. This, taken together with the inevitable teething 
and operational problems of the first few weeks, and with the unfolding performance falling below the 
original business targets, made it clear that fundamental changes were needed. Given the ever present time 
pressures, changes were needed quickly. The Board decided in late January that a different set of skills and 
leadership were necessary to meet the operational challenges of the project and turn around performance after 
the first few weeks. It was with considerable regret that this decision was taken and the Board continues to 
have the greatest admiration for the previous Chief Executive’s (Jennie Page) leadership, commitment, 
ability, drive and achievements in particularly difficult and pressured circumstances over the three years from 
January 1997 to January 2000. 

11. The new Chief Executive (Pierre-Yves “PY” Gerbeau) was appointed by the Board on 7 February. His 
experience in the visitor attraction industry and his instinct for the business has been of immense value to the 
project. His specific objective from the Board was to fix the product and the operation of the Dome. Since 
his appointment he, and the team, have driven through a wide range of positive and fundamental changes to 
the business and to the product—aimed at moving the company from one with a project development and 
construction focus to one with a commercial, visitor attraction business focus driven by the needs and 
expectations of visitors, by the quality and value for money of the product, by cost efficiency and by 
optimisation of revenue. 


(i) The company 
12. The new vision and aims are: 
— The visitor: 


To put the visitor first in everything the company does; to ensure that every visitor has “One 
Amazing Day” and that every visitor wants to recommend the Dome to friends and relations; to 
ensure that every visitor feels his or her day was great value for money; and to ensure that everything 
the company does, brings value to the visitor experience 


— The Business: 


To manage and operate the business in a way that ensures all staff are accountable, have full 
ownership of their responsibilities and targets, and are part of the team achieving the company’s 
overall targets. 


13. The new management philosophy is based on everyone in the company operating as a team; not driven 
by hierarchies. Every individual has a role to play and each role is of equal importance—from visitor hosts 
to top management. Every individual is empowered to do the job and to own the budget and targets for it; 
every individual is accountable for his or her decisions within an effective and strong but supportive 
management system. Every decision taken is based on adding value for the Dome’s visitors. 


14. The new company values are reflected in how the business is run and managed: 
— The visitor 
— Dedication and commitment to meet and exceed our visitors’ needs and expectations 
— The business 
— Is managed by committed business people 
— The focus is on Oya objectives and targets through ownership and accountability 
— Creativity is encouraged through empowering people to take the initiative 
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— There is a positive approach to making things happen—quickly 

— The aim is to achieve better quality, more efficiently—delivering “better with less” 

— Management is a support function to the front-line staff and leads by example. 
Behaviour 

— Loyalty towards and support for each other are important 

— Honesty and openness in our dealings with each other and with visitors are important. 


(ii) The business 


15. The changes since February are: 


Established new organisation and management structure including new Visitor Services division 
and Show & Live Events division which are focused more tightly and effectively on meeting and 
exceeding the expectations and needs of visitors and which are supported by a new Maintenance 
division, and a new Food & Beverage & Merchandise division more focused ensuring that the offer 
to visitors is attractive and to meeting revenue targets (An organisation chart is at Annex A). 


Re-organised Media/PR department to re-align activities to support the “Visitor Attraction” 
business. 


Introduced flatter management structure focusing on the Buses priorities 


Established new Business Management Team, Business Operating Team, Business Sree y Team, 
Forecasting/Yield Management Team, and Cost Efficiency Team. 


Introduced new systems to manage and control expenditure. 
Allocated new budgets, new cost and new revenue targets for all divisions. 


(iii) The Offer and Service to Visitors 


16. The main improvements and achievements to date are: 


Introduced ticket sales at the gate to meet the needs of visitors (domestic and international but 
especially the tourist market for which the “pre-book” message and process are difficult to establish 
and where the majority of decisions to visit attractions are made almost “on the spot” in response 
to poster and other advertising). 


Addressed individual area and overall site wait times—for example, Body wait time is now managed 
through a time ticket system and live performers are positioned to ensure that visitors are 
entertained while waiting; the average Body wait time is now 15—20 minutes on peak days; less than 
10 minutes on normal days as compared to over one hour on peak days in January. 


Improved capacity in all zones, 

Improved visitor flow across the site; new directional movements—incorporating sponsor village 
Introduced new signage. 

Provided more live entertainment. 

Making better use of Central Arena. 

Delivered a bigger and better Millennium Show. 

Staged more events 

Improved programme for “free” schoolchildren 

Improved merchandise and food & beverage offer, pricing and mix 


Ensured on the spot response/decision to any visitor complaints/concerns through empowerment 
of front-line staff 


Established more customer oriented approach by management 
Established dedicated maintenance team providing immediate response to on-site problems. 


(iv) Sponsors 


17. Relationships with sponsors in January were not all running as smoothly as they should have been 
largely because of operational and quality problems. Since February the company has: 


Developed a partnership approach which recognises the benefits to sponsors and to the Dome of 
both parties working together to promote the Dome as a world-class visitor attraction. 
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(v) Media & PR 


18. Over the last five months the company has had significant success with its regional media programme 
(achieving consistently positive coverage as a result of the National Programme and its direct impact on 
schools and communities across the country—see the separate written memorandum on the National 
Programme), and with its international media programme. However, since January the project has received 
much negative national media coverage. The company is now implementing a more pro-active media 
relations programme, covering corporate, consumer and public affairs, to address this type of coverage. 


(vi) Marketing and Sales 


19. At the start of the year the marketing effort was more focused on the “generic” communication of the 
Dome’s content and less on driving sales. Since February the effort has been aimed at generating volume 
traffic: 


— Media promotions to drive attendance on days with special events—Easter Treasure Hunt, 
“Diamond” Sunday, McDonald’s Our Town Stage and World Stage 


— Targeted advertising to support the Millennium Show and other live events 
— Over 5,000 posters/tube cards on London public transport. 


— Over 10 joint promotions in each month with partners such as regional/local newspapers, sponsors, 
train operators and companies such as Microsoft. 


— Over 300,000 leaflets distributed at key tourist and commuter “hot spots”. 
— Repeat visit promotional schemes introduced for Dome visitors to return for a second visit. 


— £10 “taster” tickets have been heavily promoted resulting in about 50,000 visitors after 4.00 pm in 
just over two months. 


— Key sales promotions with overseas partners including Eurotunnel, Stena Line, SNCB, and 
magazines in Northern Europe. 


— Over 200,000 leaflets distributed to in-bound travellers on Eurostar. 


20. The commercial side of the marketing effort has also been reorganised into five integrated teams, each 
with specific targets, led by a very experienced project manager: 


— Marketing/Media; 

— Sponsor and Distribution Channels; 
— Travel Trade; 

— Education and Youth Sector; and 

— Specialist Business and Events Sector. 


21. The lack of budget in the original business plan resulted in a lack of available resources for marketing 
and sales during the early summer—the time at which all the Dome’s competitors are starting their activity 
aimed at seasonal business. The Millennium Commission’s decision to award a further, un-budgeted grant of 
£3 million has considerably eased this problem and the company is now planning a major summer advertising 
campaign using TV, partners, press, advertisements and sales promotions. 


22. As stated above, these changes have turned the business into a lean and commercial operation and have 
made the Dome the most successful paying visitor attraction in the UK in terms of volume (3 million at end 
June) and the number two in Europe. Visitor satisfaction rates are also high (90 per cent satisfaction with 
staff; 85 per cent satisfaction with the product). The achievements and performance of the team and of the 
product over the last four months show that, in a normal private sector and ongoing business climate, there 
is scope for a viable, longer-term visitor attraction business at the Dome just as there is scope for non-visitor 
attraction uses. Each has its merits and strengths and each offers the prospect of ensuring that the significant 
regeneration of the Greenwich Peninsula and wider East London area delivered by the Dome will continue 
into and beyond 2001. The decision will be taken by the Government in the early summer when the final stage 
of the competition, launched in March 1999, to find a viable and sustainable future use for the Dome reaches 
a conclusion. 


FINANCES 


(i) Background to early February 2000 


23. The original cash limited budget for the project was £758 million—agreed by the Millennium 
Commission and the Government in June 1997 following the comprehensive review of the project undertaken 
at that time. Thus, the cost of’ the project was £758 million and forecast income from a range of sources 
(primarily National Lottery grant, sponsorship, commercial income comprising ticket revenue, catering and 
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retail revenue, corporate hospitality revenue and the company’s share of the proceeds from the legacy 
competition) was forecast to match that £758 million cost, subject to actual performance in the development 
and construction phases pre-2000, and in the operational year of 2000 meeting the original business plan 
targets—including the 12 million visitor volume. Importantly, the cost base of the operational year (staff, 
performers and the Millennium Show, maintenance, utilities and so on) was driven by the original business 
assumptions. 


24. It was clear in the first few weeks of the operational year that fundamental and critical changes to the 
business and the product were necessary as performance, particularly in terms of volume and quality of the 
experience for visitors, fell short of the original targets. The financial pressures on the business had grown in 
the last quarter of 1999 as the anticipated booking patterns (ie pre-booking tickets months and weeks in 
advance) were not realised, as some sponsorship money did not arrive to the anticipated timetable, and as 
the final construction, exhibit zone production and Dome fit-out work was completed to ever tighter 
timescales. The remaining prudent cost and revenue contingency from the amounts factored into the original 
budget took some of the strain, as it was meant to, but its use meant that the company’s subsequent room 
for manoeuvre was restricted. The Board monitored finances particularly closely during this period but when 
the actual revenue performance of the first weeks of January was taken together with the cost pressures of 
the last quarter, the Board concluded that additional cash flow grant of £60 million should be sought from 
the Millennium Commission. The Culture, Media and Sport Committee were informed of this at the time. 


25. On 7 February, shortly after the application for additional grant, the new Chief Executive was 
appointed by the Board. 


(ii) Post February 2000 


26. In addition to the business, product and operational changes and improvements set out above the 
Chief Executive’s immediate priority, with the management team, was to undertake an urgent and 
comprehensive budget review together with an urgent and comprehensive review of the underlying business 
assumptions—including visitor volume. The budget review began immediately, and with visitor volume 
falling below original business plan assumptions but with the cost base still driven by those assumptions, an 
immediate freeze was placed on all expenditure unless specified approvals were obtained. A new Cost Savings 
Team was established in late February as the emerging outcome of the budget review identified a potential 
net cost overspend over the operational year of about £20 million and a potential revenue shortfall as visitor 
volume, whilst still beating all other paying visitor attractions in the UK and competing well with others in 
Europe, fell below original assumptions made in 1997. 


27. The key reasons for the visitor numbers falling below original assumptions are: 
— The original business plan assumptions were over-optimistic. 


— The advertising and promotion component of the original business plan’s marketing budget, at just 
2 per cent of that budget, on the basis that the Dome (together with the “Millennium” point below) 
would sell itself, turned out to be too low. 


— Peoples’ interest in the “Millennium” was not enduring beyond the turn of the year. 


— The strong pound has meant that tourists are not spending as much and are tending to stay for 
shorter periods, whilst it has enabled UK residents to get better value for money abroad. 


— Recent market research indicates that negative national media coverage of the Dome has influenced 
peoples’ perceptions about the Dome and about visiting the Dome—even though the majority of 
people who visit thoroughly enjoy their day and believe it was well worth the trip. 


(iii) Cost efficiencies and savings 


28. The company’s dual focus for the last five months has, therefore, been on driving costs down and 
driving volume and revenue up. The potential bleed of cost overrun was stemmed in February with the 
introduction of an expenditure freeze plan, and a freeze plan on recruitment of staff and replacement of staff 
leaving unless absolutely essential to maintain the quality and value for money of the visitor experience. 
Since then: 


— Cost savings of £9.5 million, largely on lifetime site and structures and maintenance budgets were 
confirmed in early March in a first round review—whilst maintaining full and proper health and 
safety standards. 


— A second round review in April identified further cost savings of £3.6 million across a number of 
the project’s lifetime budget lines—including security (which was over-provided for) and including 
the switch back from 1 June to 9.00 am-8.00 pm opening hours seven days per week instead of 9.00 
am-—11.00 pm at weekends and holidays (although the company retains the flexibility to extend 
opening hours again if summer demand requires it). 
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___A third round review in May identified additional cost savings of £2.96 million across a number of 
the project’s lifetime budget lines by delivery of more with less and better overall cost efficiency 


___ A fourth round review completed in early June identified further cost savings of £3.94 million again 
across a number of the project’s lifetime budget lines. 


(The company will be able to implement the above cost savings without adversely impacting on the quality 
of the experience for visitors.) 


29. The company has committed to delivering all the above savings and, therefore, to bringing the 
Millennium project back to its original lifetime budget of £758 million. Identifying this level of saving, to be 
achieved over the lifetime of the project, within the short-timespan of the last five months, and without 
impacting adversely on the quality of the product, is considered to be a very significant achievement. 


30. Alongside this comprehensive and ongoing cost savings and cost efficiency drive, the management 
team were developing a revised, detailed Business Plan, with revised volume and revenue targets—informed 
by performance between January and May. 


(iv) Application for further grant 


31. The evolving position of the business since February has been the subject of regular discussion between 
the company, the Millennium Commission and Shareholder. In May it was clear that the 10 million revenue 
generating visitor volume identified in the January Business Plan (and which formed the basis of the 
additional grant application to the Commission), was not achievable and that a volume of between 6 million 
and 7 million was more realistic—this would still place the Dome, as far and away the most successful paying 
visitor attraction in the UK which given its “one year only” operation would be an incredible achievement. 
At that time the company indicated that an additional grant requirement of about £35 million was looking 
likely but that this was subject to finalisation of the new Business Plan. 


32. The new Business Plan was completed on 16 May and submitted to the Millennium Commission. The 
Plan indicated just over 7 million as an achievable total volume target. As a result of the £758 million cost 
base (development, construction, fit-out and operation) still being driven by the original business plan 
assumptions but with income deriving from the revised target (7 million total) rather than 12 million or 10 
million, the Plan also indicated a £38.6 million additional grant requirement—noting that the original 
budget’s cost contingency and revenue contingency had been used by early 2000. 


33. On 18 May the company’s Board decided to submit a formal application for additional grant of £38.6 
million. The application was submitted on 19 May and was copied to the Culture, Media and Sport 
Committee. 


34. On 22 May the Commission offered an additional grant of £26 million plus a further unbudgeted and 
ring-fenced £3 million specifically to enhance the marketing effort as justified by the company in the Business 
Plan. The Commission’s offer was conditional upon a number of actions by the company including the 
production of an updated Business Plan at the end of June, the strengthening of the company’s finance team 
with a senior officer responsible for managing the cost reduction programme, allowing the Commission to 
post into the company a cost efficiency monitor, and continuing effort to drive down costs. 


35. The Board met on 23 May to consider the Commission’s offer. Regrettably, the Chairman (Bob 
Ayling), who had guided the company since its inception in February 1997 and had guided the project 
through some exceptionally difficult periods, resigned at the meeting. The Board places on record its 
appreciation of his effective leadership and guidance over the three years of his Chairmanship (A new 
Chairman, David Quarmby, who has been a non-executive director of the Board since February 1997, was 
appointed later that day). 


36. The company accepted the Commission’s grant offer on 23 May and agreed that it would meet the 
conditions but noted that, as had been the case since the June 1997 Business Plan), income from the legacy 
competition remained crucial to the Business Plan. 


37. On 5 June the company submitted a Supplementary Document to the Business Plan confirming the 
second and third rounds of savings identified (see above). During subsequent discussions with the 
Commission, the company confirmed its commitment to bring the cost of the Millennium Experience project 
back to its original £758 million budget and stressed that the cost efficiency drive would continue to be a 
priority as it had been since February 2000 as long as further cost efficiencies did not impact adversely on the 
quality of the product and the value for money for visitors, and stressed that whilst the Commission’s concern 
with cost was shared by the company, driving up revenue was equally important. 


38. The current position is that the cost efficiency and savings drive will continue but the team has to place 
equal focus and effort on achieving the revised volume and revenue targets; and legacy income remains 
important. The company doés not intend to return to the Commission for further grant and is fully committed 
to run the project successfully through to 31 December. 
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TIMELY PAYMENT OF SUPPLIERS 


39. This has been a particular issue for the company since January 2000 when cash flow and cost pressures 
combined and resulted in the company not being as timely with some of its payments to suppliers as it would 
have liked—all companies faced with similar pressures find themselves in the same position although this 
company recognises that that is little comfort to those of its suppliers who received late payments. The 
injection of the additional grant in February 2000 eased the situation but the ongoing cash flow and cost 
pressures (as it became more apparent that the original business assumptions were over-optimistic) continued 
and required effective cash management measures. The injection of the further £26 million grant combined 
with ongoing cost efficiencies and savings enables the company to ease further and considerably the situation 
regarding payment of suppliers. 


40. Throughout the period the company has sought to ensure, and will continue to ensure, that suppliers 
are affected as little as possible. In a few cases the situation has been exacerbated by inaccurate media 
reporting which the company has sought to correct but such corrections inevitably have less impact than the 
original reports. 


SPONSORSHIP 


41. The company has raised more sponsorship for a single event than has ever been raised before—£160 
million including the Ford and BT zones provided on a design, build and finance arrangement, and including 
additional value-in-kind over and above that which counts against the project budget. In line with every other 
aspect of the project, there was no template or ready-made package for the company to follow in seeking 
and “selling” to sponsors. But, despite inevitable rocky patches in the relationships between the company and 
sponsors as their understandable commercial objectives created strains with the projects “public” objectives, 
some very significant names came on board and the company recognises fully that, were it not for their 
support, the project would not have happened. And, as noted above, during the last four months those 
relationships have transformed into partnerships working together to make the Dome a success. The 
company wishes to place on record its thanks to BAA, Barclays, Boots The Chemists, BAe Systems, British 
Airways, BskyB, BT, Camelot, CGU, Coca-Cola, Corporation of London, De Beers, Ford, Kodak, L’Oreal, 
Manpower, Marconi, Marks and Spencer, Mars, McDonald’s, NatWest Group, Premier Brands, Prudential, 
Reuters, Roche, Tesco, Walls and Woolwich. The company would also like to thank the supporters of the 
Faith zone who include the Laing family Trust, the Jerusalem Trust, three other trusts and foundations, and 
the Hinduja Foundation. 


42. Each sponsorship is subject to an individual contract specific to the individual sponsor and the zone 
or other area being sponsored. The majority of contracts provide for phased payments over specified time 
periods. All the sponsors have now paid, or are paying, according to their contractual terms except Boots 
(who at the time of writing—22 June—are still to make their final £2 million payment) and Tesco who, at the 
time of writing—22 June—have still to make their final payment which has been promised subject to 
resolution of some marketing issues. 


ATTENDANCE AND TICKET SALES 


43. Total attendance to 18 June was 2.87 million. Forward sales and reservations as at 18 June are in excess 
of 600,000. 


CONCLUSIONS 


44. The company’s finances will continue to require very careful management and control over the coming 
months as the executive and the Board seek to mitigate the implications of the cost structure of the original 
business plan and the wrong assumptions about volume and commercial income. The cost efficiency and cost 
savings drive which has identified very significant savings over the last four months will continue subject to 
ensuring that any further savings do not impact unacceptably on the quality of the product and value for 
money for visitors. Equally, if not more importantly, the primary focus will be on driving up volume through 
the new marketing strategy—recognising that much of the risk in this respect is outside the company’s direct 
control particularly as regards the strength of the pound, and the nature of national media coverage and its 
influence on the visitor market. 


45. Having said that, over the last four months the business, the organisation and the product have all 
undergone a sea-change. The business is now a lean and commercial operation. The product and the front- 
line staff are achieving high satisfaction ratings (85 per cent and 90 per cent respectively). In terms of volume 
(3 million in six months), the Dome is the most successful paying visitor attraction in the UK; it is second in 
Europe and will be amongst the top five in the world. It is a world class attraction which has brought to the 
industry innovation in its architecture, construction, content, environment, transport strategy and 
management. 
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Memorandum submitted by the New Millennium Experience Company 
THE NATIONAL PROGRAMME 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE NEW MILLENNIUM EXPERIENCE COMPANY ACROSS THE UK. 


The terms of reference for the Culture, Media and Sport’s fifth inquiry include examination of “the 
activities of the New Millennium Experience Company (NMEC) across the UK”. 


This written memorandum deals with those activities. 


INTRODUCTION 


Part of the remit the company was given by the Millennium Commission in February 1997 was to “organise 
and run a national programme across the UK, to support local events and provide a link to the Millennium 
Experience at Greenwich.” The aim was, and is, to bring the Millennium Experience to as wide and as 
inclusive an audience of participants as possible. As indicated in the company’s published Annual Report and 
Financial Statements about £50 million of the Millennium Experience cash-limited budget of £758 million 
was earmarked for this aspect of the project. Additionally, in order to achieve effective development, 
implementation and promotion of the National Programme, the company established 12 “regional” offices 
throughout the UK. The company’s staff in these offices, in addition to their work on the National 
Programme, have provided a local focus for Millennium celebrations and for bringing different local groups 
and resources together. 


NMEC’s programme of initiatives throughout the United Kingdom under the umbrella of the National 
Programme encompasses a comprehensive Learning Experience, other non-school/education establishment 
initiatives and the company’s participation, in partnership with the 11 National Lottery distributors, in the 
Millennium Festival. Many aspects of the Programme are linked to individual exhibit zones at the Dome and 
are showcased at the Dome. All have been developed and implemented with the support and involvement of 
the sponsors and partners of the Millennium Experience. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAMME 


The National Programme is the largest and most inclusive community-based initiative ever developed in 
the UK. Through the broad range of projects that comprise the National Programme, millions of people 
across the country have the opportunity to take part, to make a difference to their lives and to their 
communities, and to leave a positive, long-term legacy for the new Millennium. The Programme has been 
specifically designed to give as many people as possible the opportunity to participate, whatever their ages, 
interests or aspirations for the 21st century. 


An unprecedented range of partnerships, between the private, public and voluntary sectors has been 
created. Companies have developed truly progressive initiatives, extending far beyond the traditional forms 
of corporate support for social and community projects. Charities have also worked together, many for the 
first time, as collective partnerships with the aim of achieving more as a result. 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS OF THE NATIONAL PROGRAMME 


Children’s Promise, is linked to the Self Portrait Zone at the Dome and is made possible by Marks & 
Spencer. It is one of the most ambitious fund-raising initiatives ever attempted in the UK. Her Majesty The 
Queen is patron of the Children’s Promise charity. The premise of the initiative is to encourage as many 
individuals as possible to give one hour’s earnings to create a legacy for the children of the new Millennium. 
Seven charities have come together for the first time under the Children’s Promise banner and will use their 
expertise to allocate the money raised to agreed new projects. The seven charities are: 

— Barnardos 

— BBC Children in Need 

— Childline 

— The Children’s Society (working with Aberlour Child Care Trust in Scotland; and EXTERN in 
Northern Ireland) 

— Comic Relief 

— NCH Action for Children 


— NSPCC (working with Children 1st in Scotland) 
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The project has created a revolution in payroll giving, with £18.5 million donated to date. This figure 
includes a personally signed cheque from pop superstar Sir Cliff Richard, who raised money through the sales 
of his Number One hit single “Millennium Prayer” and announced this significant contribution at a ceremony 
in the Dome. 


More than 5,600 organisations representing over 10.3 million employees are committed to participating in 
the appeal. Leading Government figures and MPs, including Tony Blair and Gordon Brown, have also 
donated. The bulk of donations to date represented the last hour’s wage of the last Millennium and plans are 
agreed to promote a similar payroll donation programme for the last working hour of the year 2000. 


Common Purpose Citizen’s Connection, is linked to the Shared Ground Zone at the Dome and is made 
possible by Camelot Group ple. It launches in September 2000 and is another ground-breaking initiative, 
which aims to revolutionise the relationship between individual people and their local community via access 
to the Internet; creating a new generation of active citizens for the new Millennium. (The pre-launch website 
can be accessed at www.czc.net). It is an interactive resource, which inspires people to make a difference in 
society and gives them the tools to do it. Using technology developed within the voluntary sector, content falls 
within four sections: “How Society Works”, “Using Your Voice”, “Taking on a New Role”, and “Joining the 
Debate”. 


Citizen’s Connection is featured in the Active Citizens Quiz showcased in the Dome and has challenged 
thousands of visitors to find out how much they know about how society works and suggests ways in which 
they can make a difference in their communities. 


MPs, senior representatives from the voluntary sector and journalists attended a Citizen’s Connection 
forum at the Cabinet Office earlier this year. Lord Falconer, the Shareholder of the company, chaired the 
discussion, which sought to share information and ideas about how to ensure the success of Citizen’s 
Connection when it launches. 


Reach for the Sky, is linked to Skyscape at the Dome and is sponsored by BskyB. It was launched in May 
1999. The Internet site (www.reachforthesky.co.uk) recently received acclaim from the Daily Mail as one of 
the top sites in its category. Featuring online interviews with the Prime Minister, live monthly “Career 
Clinics”, a resident Agony Aunt, and regularly updated information about what life is really like in hundreds 
of jobs, the Reach for the Sky website is fast becoming the first stop for Britain’s teenagers seeking guidance 
about their futures. ; 


Reach for the Sky Community Awards have taken place in Liverpool, Leeds and Newcastle. Workshops 
in science, technology and journalism have successfully inspired young people to consider the work 
opportunities available in the new Millennium. Fifteen Awards Workshops are scheduled to take place this 
year. These awards have been designed with the help of the Reach for the Sky Award Partners—School of 
Media, London School of Printing, the BRIT School, Weston Spirit, CREST Awards, Activate (UK), and 
the Imperial College. Sky Television employees are acting as mentors at these workshops, providing expertise 
in their specialist areas. 


Manpower National Skills Festival 2000, is linked to the Work Zone at the Dome and is an initiative 
developed in partnership with UK SKILLS and the Prince’s Trust and the Department for Education and 
Employment. The project aims to help young people to succeed by promoting excellence in practical skills. 


The Festival has already featured major launch events in Wales, Northern Ireland and the North East. 
Live, interactive skill demonstrations in public places were the theme of Skills Week (May 22-26). Skills week 
was launched on 22 May as part of the Work and Learning Week in the Dome, where celebrities were asked 
to tackle new or long dormant skills. A major event took place in Manchester on 26 May, where the Skills 
Festival took over the whole of Albert Square with over 1,000 local schoolchildren. 


Regional Steering Groups, comprising key figures in skills development, have come together to co-ordinate 
more than 70 skills events across the country, expected to involve 100,000 participants. Skills Week was 
supported with more than £250,000 in sponsorship from regional and national bodies, in addition to the 
£50,000 funding from the Skills Festival. 


The Skills Show takes place at Birmingham NEC between 5 and 9 July and is expected to attract 50,000 
visitors. The centrepiece of the show is the national finals of more than 40 skills sectors’ competitions, 
accredited by UK SKILLS. Birmingham City Council have awarded the Skills Show “Major Event Status”. 


The Skills Festival reaches its conclusion at a celebration event at the Dome on 16 November 2000 to mark 
the success of the Skills Show winners and to wish them well in their campaign to bring back medals from 
the World Skills Championships in Seoul, South Korea in 2001. 


BAA Millennium Youth Games, is part of the Millennium Festival, and is the world’s largest sporting event 
for young people, including those with disabilities. The programme spans three years and will attract some 
250,000 participants. (BAA, together with BA, are sponsors of Home Planet at the Dome). 


During the spring and early summer, 43 area youth games will take place across the UK, culminating ina 
spectacular Grand Final in Southampton during August 2000. 
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The Games provides categories for under 13s and under 15s in athletics, tennis, hockey, netball, swimming, 
basketball, rugby (including mixed and girls’ teams) and football (including girls teams). These sports were 
chosen to complement Sport England’s new Active Sports programme to encourage young people to become 
more involved in sport. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAMME’S LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


The Learning Experience focuses on events and initiatives involving schoolchildren of all ages, and others, 
and assists the company in delivering the “educational” aspect of the remit from the Millennium Commission 
and the Government. It offers the largest education resource outside the education establishment in the UK 
throughout 2000—including the opportunity for up to one million schoolchildren to visit the Dome free of 
charge and over 500,000 the opportunity to visit at special rates. 


The Learning Experience adheres to five key principles: 
— Education is for everybody, not just for children in schools. 
— Initiatives and projects within the programme will be innovative and creative. 
— Quality matters—the aim is to raise standards and develop skills. 
— Initiatives will leave an enduring legacy. 
— Technology will be key to delivering projects. 


Within the Learning Experience team there are 12 Education Managers and a dedicated team located in 
the Learning Experience Centre at the Dome. Additionally, the Learning Zone within the Dome (sponsored 
by Tesco) includes the school of the future and the skills needed for the 21st century, and many of the other 
zones have an educational content. 


Projects developed and implemented at local, regional, national and international levels within the 
Learning Experience are: 


McDonald’s Our Town Story, is a unique project which allows schools and communities throughout the 
country the opportunity to perform on the Our Town Stage in the Dome, telling the story of their town’s 
history throughout the last Millennium, and looking to the future. Over 200 schools and communities will 
appear throughout 2000. There have already been 80 performance days, involving 76 LEAs and over 8,000 
schoolchildren from all over the UK. 


The performances incorporate music, dance, street theatre and drama in energetic and innovative 
productions, which have received overwhelmingly positive responses from participants, visitors and VIPs 
alike. Behind the scenes, a large proportion of the participating communities (such as parents, teachers, non- 
performing students and local media) have dedicated tireless hours to bringing these projects to life. The 
project has captured the imagination and galvanised communities in celebrating the new Millennium and 
_ taking part in the Millennium Experience. 


The local and regional news coverage has been widespread and extremely positive. Over 397 media 
representatives have attended shows and promotional press and TV events. This coverage has promoted the 
Dome to potential visitors and brought local communities together—thus adding to the legacy. Legacy 
records are being collected in the form of performance videos, media coverage, guest lists and performance 
summary notes. 


McDonald’s Learning Experience Centre. The Centre, at the Dome, enables up to 100 schoolchildren per 
session to visit the classroom of the future. The installation of new technology software, including 24 state 
of the art computer terminals in two futuristic classrooms, enables students to design their own websites; send 
and discuss work via webcam to anywhere in the world, and participate in video-conferencing with schools 
all over the world. Students e-mail their work in progress back to their schools, to continue on return. 
Students can also take away their materials on CD-ROM. 


The Centre has played host to prestigious and special educational projects, including US Vice President Al 
Gore’s Globe Project and a live video link-up to students in America and the first live, uncensored link 
between students in the UK and China. 


BAE Systems’ Engineering Our Future: (learning science, technology and engineering in the Dome). This 
project aims to provide resources, activities and events for schools and colleges to experience science and 
technology from an engineering perspective. 


The first academic term of science and technology lessons in the Mind Zone has now been completed. 
Between 29 February and 13 April, 63 schools, 1,900 students and 135 teachers from around the UK 
participated in sessions. Bookings for the summer term are full and are now being taken for the autumn term. 
The schools’ responses to the project have been 100 per cent positive. Feedback forms show that students 
particularly enjoy the inter-activity of the performance (featuring robots) and teachers appreciate the 
innovative interpretation of zone content and the manner in which the sessions set the educational tone for 
their students’ day at the Dome. 
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Millennium Science and Technology Experience. Two of the 12 scheduled Science Fairs have been 
successfully completed, again with very positive feedback from students and teachers alike. The next Fair is 
being held at Canary Wharf on 22 May, which is being attended by BAE Systems Chief Executive, John 
Weston. Two schools from each of the Fairs will be invited to attend a huge celebration of their achievements 
in science and technology at the Dome in October 2000. These events will reach and encourage over 2,500 
young people. 


As part of the initiative, more than 50 engineers have been trained and will go into schools for up to five 
days throughout the summer and autumn terms to relate industry and engineering to the classroom. 


Tesco SchoolNet 2000. Since 1 January 2000, young visitors to the Dome have contributed 1,700 articles 
to the Tesco SchoolNet 2000 website. These children have given us their thoughts on the past, present and 
future in a fantastic electronic Domesday Book for the new Millennium. 


In the Tesco SchoolNet 2000 classroom at the Dome, children from as far away as the Falkland Islands 
and China have created web pages. Many schools in the UK are continuing to put children’s work on the 
site, which is open for new web pages until December 2000. To date, 16,500 schools have registered with the 
project, 132,000 pupils have filed their personal accounts and 47,000 web pages have been published—making 
this the largest educational website in the world. 


BT FutureTalk. This project involves performance in schools by CragRats and ARC Theatre Companies, 
aimed at improving the communication skills of young pupils. 


More than 2,000 schools have been visited to date and 262,000 pupils have seen the performances. 


Each school digitally photographs the event and a member of staff is given ICT training to help display the 
children’s work electronically. 


The programme is being evaluated by NFER and the latest report provides a strong endorsement from 
teachers of the project’s impact and success. 


Curriculum materials have been produced, which are proving popular with the schools and a pack has been 
issued on the Education Programme for schools visiting the Dome. 


Voices of Promise, supported by Marks & Spencer, Roland and Boosey & Hawkes. “The songs we listen 
to tomorrow will be written by the people we encourage today”—Phil Collins. This is the vision behind the 
Voices of Promise, a groundbreaking song writing project organised throughout the UK. Children were 
invited to compose and sing songs expressing their hopes and aspirations for the next Millennium. 


Asa result, Voices has developed the music curriculum throughout the UK and enabled teachers to explore 
new skills while students were given the opportunity to write and perform their own songs. 


7,000 schools registered and received the song-writing pack. 2,000 schools composed songs. 500 schools 
received a “Song-Writer in Schools” workshop. 140 schools performed in 14 regional concerts. 22 schools 
recorded their songs at the prestigious Air Studios in London and later performed them at the Dome in front 
of an audience of 3,500 people. 


The project has captured the imagination and generated significant local and national TV and press 
exposure in recognition of the schools’ achievements. 


The support of major companies, Marks & Spencer, Boosey & Hawkes and Roland in particular, has been 
excellent. 


Marks & Spencer have reached the final stages of the Business in the Community Awards due to their 
involvement. Roland has supplied state of the art music equipment as prizes to the 22 finalist schools, as well 
as discount vouchers for further equipment. They organised a weekend retreat for the teachers of the finalist 
schools, in order to learn how to operate the specialist equipment. The final 22 songs are also included on the 
Roland website. Boosey & Hawkes has published a songbook featuring each of the 22 finalist songs. 


Faith Zone Poster Project. This initiative has invited church schools throughout the country to produce 
their message for the new Millennium, for exhibit in the Faith Zone in the Dome. Each month an NMEC 
Regional Office runs a competition with the Local Education Authorities to select the best posters to be 
displayed. Once again, excellent local media coverage has been generated. 


Keepwell Project. This initiative enabled some 800 schoolchildren around the UK to produce designs for 
inventions or games, which could promote the improved health of the nation. The judges felt that so many 
of the designs were of such 3 high quality that, instead of selecting one winning design, several designs were 


ate for display as part’ of the Body Zone, sponsored by Boots with L’Oreal and Roche, on a rotating 
asis. 
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MILLENNIUM YOUTH COUNCILS 


The company established the country-wide Millennium Youth Councils in 1998. Members of Councils 
have acted as ambassadors and researchers for the Dome and its associated projects. Many MYC members 
are on other Youth Councils and local forums and pass views and thoughts from their peers to the NNUEC 
staff and Board. 


The 12 regional Youth Councils have advised on the Dome content and the Millennium Show. They have 
also participated in national NMEC projects such as Voices of Promise, Tesco SchoolNet 2000 and Our Town 
Story steering groups. 


The MYCs are doing presentations and exhibitions in schools to youth groups and even to Local Education 
Authorities. All MYC members have been media trained by the company and have participated in numerous 
TV, radio and print interviews. The London MYC have visited the BBC and advised on their new education 
programmes. 


The National Youth Council is currently participating in a Statement of Achievement, endorsed by the Rt 
Hon David Blunkett MP. Each region has “adopted” a zone of the Dome and is writing a “Young Person’s 
Guide to the Dome” which will be published on the MYC website—myc2000.co.uk. 


The Department for Education and Employment and the UK Youth Parliament Steering Group are 
consulting the MYCs as part of the Connexions Strategy and the 12 Youth Councils will form the basis of 
the UK Young Persons Network in 2001. 


THE MILLENNIUM FESTIVAL 


The Millennium Festival is a UK-wide celebration of the Millennium. A rich and diverse collection of 
carnivals, pageants, exhibitions and sporting activities, these events are organised by people coming together 
in local communities to plan their own unique ways to mark the Millennium. Over 15,000 local and regional 
events will take place throughout the year 2000, celebrating the talents, imagination, culture and diversity of 
the UK’s population. 


The Festival activities are made possible by the Millennium Festival Fund. The Fund brought together for 
the first time all 11 Lottery Distributors, which were then in operational existence. The Lottery distributors 
have worked in partnership with NMEC to create and promote a £100 million grants fund. 


There were two levels of activity to the grants programme—Large Grants over £5,000 and Small Grants 
between £500 and £5,000. The Large Grants programme ran from May 1998 to February 1999. The Small 
Grants programme has run to a varied timetable in the different countries within the UK, following on after 
the Large Grants programme and in some cases still running. 


NMEC’s role has been to promote and market the Millennium Festival across the UK to the widest 
possible range of stakeholders, potential applicant organisations, media and general public. NMEC was also 
tasked with attracting commercial sponsorship for the Festival. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sponsorship 
In addition to the funding from the 11 Lottery Distributors, NMEC has attracted commercial support 
from: 
— Coca Cola—direct sponsorship. 
— BAA-—support for the Millennium Youth Games element of the Festival. 
— Associated Newspapers (London Evening Standard). 
— Capital Group—to support Festival activities in London and Wales. 


— Bank of Scotland—to support Festival activities in Scotland. 


In addition, the Festival has attracted the substantial added value of PR and media activity via 
opportunities for all groups to carry the endorsement of Coca Cola branding on their publicity materials, 
and for Millennium Festival branding featuring on London Evening Standard “Hot Tickets” materials and 
publications. 
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Promoting Partnerships 


The Millennium Festival has generated and sustained partnerships through its developmental and 
advocacy role in the regions. For example, in the South West region local authorities in Gloucestershire, 
which had not worked together before, joined forces to discuss their respective Festival activities and this has 
led to a long-term commitment to joint working arrangements and improved cross-authority and cross- 
boundary working. There has been a similar increase in collaboration and co-operation by local authorities 
in the Eastern region. 


The Millennium Festival has forged a number of distinctive partnerships with the BBC. One of the keynote 
Millennium celebrations was the BBC Music Live between 25 and 29 May 2000. The Festival worked closely 
with the BBC to promote an extensive programme of street festivals throughout the country and to ensure 
that local community organisations knew of the opportunity to participate in the final celebrations of the 
“Perfect Day” charity recording. 


The Millennium Festival also has a dedicated day within the BBC’s Proms series on 12 August 2000 when 
young people making music will be the focus of five hours of concerts. 


The Festival’s Small Awards schemes have been instrumental in increasing access to Lottery Distributors’ 
funding. In England, under the Awards for All scheme, 75 per cent of applicants are receiving funding for 
the first time. An effective and widespread PR campaign, combined with the general appeal of the Millennium 
Festival enabled those new to applying for Lottery funding to access the gateway with ease. 


These local networks will provide a long-term legacy of partnership working across regions and 
communities. 


Increasing Social Inclusion 


The Millennium Festival has succeeded in its remit of supporting fully inclusive celebrations. Increasing 
access and participation have been key criteria for support from the Festival and a significant proportion of 
funding has been received by groups, which for one reason or another, have previously been excluded from 


funding, ie groups representing ethnic and religious minority groups, and small rural community groups. 


The Large Grants scheme made 76 awards to Black and ethnic minority managed groups worth over £3 
million. Another 100 projects that have been supported have a strong multi-cultural element in planned 
celebrations or education events and this funding comes to over £15 million. 


Funding of over £2.5 million was received by 57 disabled groups, including local Mind groups and those 
covering physical disabilities. Another 150 projects have made specific attempts to encourage and facilitate 
the participation of disabled people. 


MILLENNIUM FEsTIVAL FUND—LARGE GRANTS—AWARDS OvER £5,000 
Across the whole of the UK 1,149 awards were made worth over £53.7 million. These can be divided by 
country as follows: 

— England—866 awards worth £33.3 million. 
— Northern Ireland—60 awards worth £2.8 million. 
— Wales—78 awards worth £3.5 million. 
— Scotland—106 awards worth £5.6 million. 
— UK wide—39 awards worth £8.5 million. 

Expenditure across England can be sub-divided as follows: 
— London—119 awards worth £4.9 million. 
— South East—118 awards worth £3.7 million. 
— South West—81 awards worth £2.4 million. 
— East—74 awards worth £2.3 million. 
— East Midlands—113 awards worth £4.1 million. 
— West Midlands—64 awards worth £2.7 million. 
— North East—75 awards worth £2.5 million. 
— North West—92 awards worth £3.3 million. 
— Yorkshire & Humberside—87 awards worth £2.4 million. 
— Cross regional—43awards worth £3 million. 

Plus £2 million from Sport England for the 38 BAA Millennium Youth Games events. 
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CONCLUSION 


By any standards the National Programme has been and continues to be an outstanding success delivering 
all that had been hoped from it in terms of coverage across the UK, numbers of people participating, 
inclusivity, variety, scope and legacy. It has also constantly received very positive regional media coverage. 


June 2000 


Memorandum submitted by the New Millennium Experience Company 


TRANSPORT AND TRAVEL PACKAGES 


INTRODUCTION 


The terms of reference for the Culture Media and Sport Committee’s fifth inquiry include examination of 
“transport to the Millennium Dome”. 


This written memorandum deals with transport and with travel and Dome entry packages in which the 
Committee has previously expressed interest. 


TRANSPORT STRATEGY 


All the essential elements of the transport strategy, details of which the Committee has received during its 
previous inquiries, were in place when the Dome opened to the public on 1 January. In practice the strategy 
has generally been very successful. The vast majority of visitors are using public transport and are finding the 
Dome easy to get to. The importance of the Jubilee Line as the principal carrier of visitors has been confirmed 
and the “no car” message has been heeded. 


MODE CHOICE 


The estimates of mode choice for the main part of the journey are derived from visitor admission numbers 
(including separate pier admissions), usage of park and ride facilities, and numbers of coaches and Orange 
Badge holders using the facilities at the Dome, with assumptions made about average loads. For journeys 
involving a mode change in London, the last mode is counted. London Transport has information about use 
of the Jubilee Line and North Greenwich Interchange from which Dome visitor usage can be extrapolated. 
MORI surveys since the Dome opened have provided further information about visitor travel, which has 
informed the mode choice estimates. 


Mode Choice Estimates - January to April 2000 


Tube 57% 

Boat 6% 
Rail/Transit 2% 
Bus 4% 

Coach 25% 

Park & Ride 3% 
Taxi 1% 
Walk/cycle 1% 
Orange Badge 1% 
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The most notable difference in the overall estimates of mode choice pre- and post-Dome opening is the 
much lower use of park and ride. The principal modes are dealt with in more detail in the following 
paragraphs. 


TUBE 


The JLE has proved a hugely popular way of travelling to the Dome in terms of numbers carried and 
enjoyment. At weekends and school holidays it can deliver over 70 per cent of visitors which is significantly 
higher than expected. This proportion reduces during the school week because coach is the predominant 
mode for free school trips, giving an average usage similar to that forecast. The Millennium LT Card is 
proving very popular and the Dome Ticket Line alone has sold around 20,000. However, JLE signalling 
problems have continued during the first quarter of the Dome’s operation. If short-lived, the disruption to 
visitors is minimal. The fleet of contingency buses can mitigate the effects of more significant disruptions but 
there have been a small number of occasions when visitors to the Dome have been seriously inconvenienced. 
LT is providing more detailed evidence to the Committee on the performance of the JLE. Day-to-day 
operational contracts between NMEC and LT are working well. 


RIVER 


Another popular way of travelling to the Dome, especially at weekends. River travel is traditionally 
seasonal and the current 6 per cent proportion of visitors carried since the Dome opened is expected to rise. 
Both City Cruises and White Horse Fast Ferries have adapted their timetables by varying the frequency of 
services to match levels of visitor demand and are keeping their services under review. Charter boats are 
popular for large groups. 


RAIL 


Rail was always expected to be the most popular choice for visitors travelling from outside London for a 
Dome visit, as it is for most London based leisure activities. The MORI surveys suggest over 25 per cent of 
visitors used rail for the first part of their journey to the Dome but this does not include those using rail and 
staying overnight in London. Information on some of the excellent Dome packages available to visitors is set 
out below. However, the proportion of visitors using rail as their last leg travel to Charlton with the Transit 
Link to the Dome has been lower than expected. The new daytime service from Victoria to Charlton has 
suffered from a lack of drivers but is being re-launched in the May timetable to operate for longer hours each 
day with two stops on the way to Charlton. 


COACH 


Coach is the principal mode of choice for school parties and groups. Again there is information on some 
of the very good value Dome travel packages available from coach companies below. The coach park at the 
Dome has been well used (an average of 3,860 per month) with the numbers of coaches almost doubling on 
days with free school trips. This is reflected in an average usage that is higher than forecast. 


CAR 


The Dome opened with three park and ride sites in operation—at Wembley, Stratford and Woolwich— 
with a view to supplementing the capacity as necessary in line with demand. Usage has been significantly 
lower than expected. The MORI surveys suggest that the proportion of visitors using cars for any part of the 
journey is around 15 per cent. This is encouragingly low and suggests that, as with most leisure journeys by 
car into London, people drive to a convenient location such as the tube or rail station and continue their 
journeys from there. There is some evidence of increased usage of LUL car parks at the outer edge of the tube 
network. There is no evidence that visitors are driving to Greenwich to park in any numbers. 


Wembley and Stratford together have a current usage that is less than half that of Woolwich—very often 
only single figures of cars are parked at these sites. The continued use of these sites is under discussion with LB 
Greenwich. The higher use of Woolwich is still significantly lower than capacity on most days but its relative 
popularity was expected given the lack of direct access to the tube network in the South East. Cars that arrive 
at the Dome unaware that they cannot park are now directed to Woolwich and pay on arrival. This is sensible 
operationally and given the low numbers has not raised traffic issues. On one or two occasions at the weekend 
numbers have been higher so signage is being improved on the Dome approaches to direct cars to Woolwich. 
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Goop VALUE DOME PACKAGES AND TRANSPORT 


The New Millennium Experience Company’s Travel Trade team at the Dome is working very closely witha 
wide range of tour and transport operators to provide easily accessible and good value packages to the Dome. 
Individual operators have brochured and promoted the Dome deals through a variety of marketing channels, 
and NMEC has supported these initiatives by collaborative marketing and a series of ads in regional papers. 


Current research indicates that 34 per cent of visitors to the Dome come from outside the London region 
(twice the average in comparison with other London attractions). This suggests ease of access to the Dome 
by public transport. 


At May, bookings of combined Dome ticket and train packages through Train Operating Companies are 
between 300 and 600 per day and are increasing steadily as the year progresses. While the majority of 
bookings are within the Dome’s main catchment area, bookings are being received from around the country. 
On a typical day, as a snapshot, there were 37 bookings recorded from one station in the North East (Chester 
le Street) and other bookings from every region of the country, including Scotland and Wales. In the month 
from mid-February to mid-March, for example, sales of Dome and train combined packages were recorded 
via every Train Operating Company’s stations or call-centres, from Scotland to the Isle of Wight. Trends 
indicate that sales are particularly strong from the East Midlands and areas covered by Midland Mainline 
and East Anglia. 


Special promotions incorporating combined Dome ticket and coach travel through National Express are 
currently taking place in a number of regions and the first results of these will be known in the next few weeks. 
As an example, one limited period offer in East Anglia resulted in over 250 extra sales within its first two 
weeks—a significant amount considering that this is an example being duplicated throughout the country. 
Anecdotal evidence suggests that National Express sales are increasing steadily and again indicate a good 
regional spread; for instance, we are told that many people in the North East of England are taking advantage 
of the £29.99 combined travel offer. 


A selection of packages currently available is given below: 


From Scotland 


Coach from £29.99 from anywhere in Scotland served by Scottish City Link/National Express (return 
coach to Victoria Coach Station and Dome entrance; available for travel on any Tuesday or Wednesday). 


Train from £89 for four people from Edinburgh to North Greenwich return (travel only—-GNER). 
Train from £29 from Glasgow to Euston return (travel only—Virgin Trains). 


Train from £86.50 for two adults and three children from Glasgow to North Greenwich return for family 
with family railcard (travel only—GNER). 


Train from £33.50 from Glasgow to North Greenwich (travel only—Scotrail). 


Short break from anywhere in Scotland to North Greenwich from £159 (includes Dome entrance, two 
nights B&B and return travel (Scotrail). 


From Wales 


Coach from £29.99 from anywhere in Wales served by National Express (return coach to Victoria Station 
and Dome entrance; available for travel any Tuesday and Wednesday). 


Train from £52.90 for two adults and three children from Cardiff to North Greenwich return with family 
railcard) travel only—First Great Western). 


Train from £55.50 for two adults and three children from Swansea to North Greenwich return with family 
railcard (travel only—First Great Western). 


From Birmingham 
Coach from £27 (includes day return coach to Victoria Station any day and Dome entrance). 
Train from £29.40 (Dome and rail Monday to Friday—Silverlink). 
Train from £40 for four travellers (rail only—Virgin Trains). 


Train from £34 for two adults and two children (rail only—Chiltern Railways). 
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From Manchester 
Coach £30 (includes day return coach to Victoria Station any day and Dome entrance). 
Train from £20 (train only—Virgin Trains). 


From Liverpool 
Coach £30 (includes day return coach to Victoria Station any day and Dome entrance). 


Train from £50 for four people (train return to Euston—Virgin Trains). 


From Northern Ireland 
Day trip from £119 adult, £89 child (includes return flights from Belfast International and Dome 
entrance—Just Cities). 


Overnight flight package from £189 adult, £89 child (includes return flight from Belfast International, two 
night B&B in central London hotel and Dome entrance). 


Overnight coach package from £149 adult, £89 child (includes return coach travel, two nights in central 
London and Dome entrance—Just Cities). 


From Nottingham and Sheffield 


Train from £38 (includes return train and tube fair and Dome entrance—Midland Mainline). 


From Newcastle 


Train from £84 for four people (includes train and tube to North Greenwich—GNER). 


From Leeds 
Train from £65 for four people (train and tube to North Greenwich—GNER). 


From Bristol 


Train from £44.30 for two adults and three children with Family Railcard (includes train and tube to North 
Greenwich). 


TRAIN PROMOTIONS 


In addition to the above sample fares, the train operating companies are running a series of special 
promotional fares for time limited periods. These include the Dome admission and are being promoted by 
the TOCs through regional papers, door drops, direct mail and through stations. Examples include: 


— From Norwich—train, tube and Dome—£30.50 adult; £12.50 child—Anglia. 
— From Colchester—train, tube and Dome—£26 adult; £16 child—Anglia. 
—— From West Midlands—train, tube and Dome—£26 adult—Virgin. 


__ From stations in Midlands—train, tube and Dome—adult £30.50; child £16.50—Midland 
Mainline. 


— From Milton Keynes—train, tube and Dome—£24.80 —Silverlink. $ 


SHORT BREAK PACKAGES 


Sample packages given below. Transport can be included as required: 


— Overnight in three star central London hotel with breakfast and return riverboat from £59.50 
(Superbreak). 


— Overnight in one star central London hotel with breakfast and Dome entrance from £44 (Rainbow). 
— Overnight in two star central London hotel with breakfast and Dome entrance from £50 (Crystal). 
— Overnight in threestar central London hotel with breakfast and Dome entrance from £66 (Sunvil). 
— Overnight in one star central London hotel with breakfast from £68 (Embassy Leisure Breaks). 
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— Overnight in three star central London hotel with breakfast and Dome entrance from £57 
(Highlife Breaks). 


OTHER COACH COMPANIES/OPERATORS 


In addition coach companies are running home to Dome day trips on a regular basis—these all offer 
excellent value for money with an all-inclusive price for Dome and travel. This is a popular and affordable 
way to travel—in particular for school and senior groups within day trip distance. Operators offer packages 
including travel and/or accommodation eg the Miller Academy Primary School from Thurso, Highland 
Region, the most northerly mainland school to visit the Dome so far, who travelled with Top Class Travel 
on a five day Millennium tour to London, costing £205 per person, which included all travel, accommodation 
and Dome entry costs. 


June 2000 


Examination of Witnesses 


Mr David QUARMBY, Chairman, and MR PIERRE-YVES GERBEAU, Chief Executive, the New Millennium 


Experience Company, examined. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, I would like to welcome 
you here this morning. This is the first time that either 
of you, in your present positions or indeed in past 
positions, has been before this Select Committee. We 
are very interested to hear what you have to tell us. 
Mr Fearn will start the questioning. 


Mr Fearn 


155. Thank you very much, Mr Chairman. Before 
I begin, can I mark my interest in this, from the letter 
which we have received from the Clerk. I am an 
exponent of the Dome, always have been and so far 
always will be, because I see it as a single success and, 
speaking to the people out there, an even bigger 
success from the ones who have gone. So if we can, 
shall we say, turn round the bad press in time, that 
will help, but that is a difficult job, I know. We have 
just returned from Scotland. In Paisley the whole of 
the town was in great praise for the Dome, I have 
heard all over the country that this is so, and J think 
so myself. So there are critics of it, but I am not one. 
Can I ask first, in the course of 1999 did the Board 
consider the financial implications if visitor numbers 
fell significantly below 10 million? If so, what 
contingency plans were put in place at that time? 

(Mr Quarmby) I had better deal with that, because 
PY was not here at that time, and perhaps I could just 
remind the Committee, Mr Chairman, that I have 
only been the Chairman of NMEC for five weeks, 
though I have been a non-executive board member 
since February 1997, so I am in a position to answer 
Mr Fearn’s question as a non-executive director. 


Chairman 


156. Could I say, Mr Quarmby, that I should have 
referred to the fact that you have, of course, been 
before us in a different capacity previously. 

(Mr Quarmby) Thank you. The Board did, in the 
course of putting the business plan together over the 
previous three years, consider a range of possible 
visitor numbers from 10 million up to about 16 or 17 
million and did explore the implications of what 


those numbers would be in terms of the economics of 
the project. In fact, there was in the original budget 
a substantial revenue contingency that allowed for 
variation around the 12 million, though as events 
have turned out, not a sufficient contingency to cover 
the sort of values that you are looking at now. 


Mr Fearn 


157. What kind of contingency are you talking 
about? 

(Mr Quarmby) The revenue contingency which is 
made quite clear in our previous annual reports was 
about £40 million.! 


158. Do you think that if the opening night had 
been managed better, those figures would now. be 
more than they are? 

(Mr Quarmby) I think the circumstances of the 
opening night and the receipt of guests at Stratford, 
which was only one of the four receiving points for 
guests, are well known. I would be happy to answer 
further questions about that. It certainly took the 
edge off the experience of the opening night for 2,000, 
3,000 or 4,000 of our guests. Significant in that, of 
course, was that among those 3,000 or 4,000 were a 
number of editors of newspapers, and I think that 
their experience has been a contributing factor to the 
attitude of some of the media towards the project, 
certainly in the early months. Without that, I think 
we would not have had quite the degree of media 
criticism that we have had, and which has 
undoubtedly dented our visitor numbers. 

(Mr Gerbeau) If I can add to that, I do believe there 
was no market potential for 12 or 10 million. It was 
pretty clear, as soon as I stepped in to run a full 
business review on the real market potential of the 
attraction, that there is no market for 12 million 
around this attraction. From my experience, coming 
from a similar turnaround experience, we took, with 


' Note by witness: The figure in previous Annual Reports 
referred to the cost contingency. However, the original 
project budget did include a revenue contingency of about 
£40 million. 
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a brand which was known well, five years to establish 
those kinds of numbers, so definitely not in the first 
year. What the Dome challenge was at the beginning 
was that it was not only risky because it was a whole 
new brand to establish, but also—and I think that 
was actually very courageous and was what got me 
into the job—it was 100 per cent innovation. As we 
know, it takes time to establish not only a visitor 
attraction business, but to establish something that is 
entirely new. Usually in that type of business what 
you do is you establish yourself and you take maybe 
60 per cent that was already working somewhere else, 
then you do 40 per cent to try out innovation. What 
was remarkable in this attraction is that it was all 
new, so that was a very big challenge to face in terms 
of visitor numbers. So even though, as David was 
saying, December 31st had an impact, at the end of 
the day there was no market for 10 or 12 million. 


159. When you say it was risky, do you consider 
now that it was risky, or would you have considered 
it risky at the time? At the time both major parties in 
Parliament had endorsed it. 

(Mr Gerbeau) What I am saying is that it was a 
great risk, but it was fantastic, because it is 
remarkable to do that. If you talk to people in this 
industry, they are looking at it with both eyes; one 
eye is going to say it is so innovative that it is 
fantastic, setting up new ground, setting new 
standards, but at the end of the day also looking at 
the way it is a great threat to the industry because it 
is working very well. The whole industry is looking 
forward to the latest issue, because there is viable 
business to be made, and we are proving now, since 
February, that there is a viable business to be made 
around this attraction. 


160. At the end of the year, how much money do 
you expect to give back to the Millennium 
Commission? 

(Mr Gerbeau) About £15.4 million at the moment. 
To talk about commercial income, we have £85.5 
million forecast, but obviously this is an ongoing 
business, so we are facing different challenges one of 
the main ones of which is a kind of public reappraisal. 
We are fighting back very hard, and on a daily basis. 
We are putting numbers on the market that are 
amazing. Being an old-fashioned guy from the 
tourism industry, we are achieving numbers at 85 per 
cent of the people that visited the Dome are more 
than happy with the experience, 90 per cent love the 
staff, 80 per cent of them would recommend a visit to 
a friend. Those are new numbers on the planet, it has 
never been done before. So I think it is more proving 
on a daily basis that we are there, but also, with the 
new marketing approach and our new push for sales, 
that we are going to fight back and make sure that we 
are, at the end of the year, the second best attraction 
ever in Europe, which has never been done in the first 
year of operation, and we are going to be one of the 
top ones in the world. So I think people need to 
recognise that and endorse it. At the end of the year, 
we will draw a line in the sand, but we are really, 
really looking forward to the end of the year, and we 
are going to be closing this thing at December 31st 
with a very big amount of pride on our shoulders to 
have survived the whole thing. 


161. I thought it was the top attraction at the 
moment? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. 

(Mr Quarmby) In the United Kingdom. It was 
Europe you were talking about, was it not? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes, I said in Europe. We beat the 
best ever visitor attraction record about two or three 
weeks ago, with 2.65 million, and we welcomed our 
3-millionth visitor last Monday, so it is working fine. 


Chairman 


162. On that last remark that you just made to Mr 
Fearn, most other paying attractions would regard 
having 3 million visitors in under six months as a very 
considerable achievement. Have you not been 
bedevilled in two ways: first of all, by the fact that 
when the Dome was first mooted and planned under 
the previous Government, they started with an 
estimate of 14 million visitors, and it is that against 
which you are having to measure yourself; and 
secondly, that the anticipation of 14 million, or 12 
million visitors as it became, affected your costs, to 
the extent that you took on staff to meet that very 
large number of visitors, rather than the substantial 
number of visitors that you have had? 

(Mr Gerbeau) What we are doing right now, if we 
look at the new business plan that is out, is that we 
are assessing our financial situation and our cost 
structure on a daily basis. We have a global running 
cost for the year of about £100 million. We are going 
to save 20 per cent in less than five months. Having 
been part of a very great team who turned around 
another very famous project, we never achieved 
those numbers in less than three years. So we are 
going to save £20 million. We are going to bring this 
project back on budget to £758 million. We are going 
to bring back the project to that level. More 
important than that, we are going to deliver a 
fantastic experience for our visitors, so it is basically 
doing better with less. We are very focused, we are 
now a lean commercial operation, and we are 
revenue focused as much as cost cutting, but cost 
cutting being done in such a smart way that the 
experience is never going to suffer. 


Ms Ward 


163. You mentioned that you were hoping to be 
able to pay back to the Millennium Commission 
£15.4 million. At the beginning of this week one of 
the national newspapers led with a story that said you 
will run out of money in September, based on the 
current numbers of visitors. Perhaps you could tell 
me what your response is to that? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes, it is another one of those stories 
after “the bonuses” story. It looks like every day 
there is a new story breaking ground. Sometimes I 
feel the Government is looking over my shoulder, the 
media of this country is looking over my shoulder. 
Before answering your question, I am officially again 
putting in a plea to say we have six months to go, we 
have proved in the last four months that we are a 
fantastic, lean, commercial operation, and more 





2 Note by witness: Global operational costs for the year stand at 
approximately £125 million, including the Millennium show. 
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remarkably a great popular success; why do you not 
stand behind us for a change and give us a chance to 
prove ourselves to the general public? Because it 
definitely has an impact on the business right now. 
We are not going to be bankrupt at December 31st. 
We are going to be open until December 31st, which 
is something I feel very strongly about. I am not 
planning to leave this country, and I am planning to 
stay in my job until December 31st. It is all going to 
be fine. One more time: it is a different part of the 
equation. One is going to be cost efficiency to think 
of ways to drive up volume and revenue and so forth. 
The other part of the equation will be the question of 
legacy that was always a big part of the equation. So 
we are going to be here on December 31st, we will not 
be bankrupt, and we will invite the editors of the big 
newspapers on November Ist or something, to 
celebrate success. 


164. I am very pleased to hear that you still plan to 
be open until the end of the year. The issue, of course, 
for many people would be whether or not you have 
to go and ask for more money to be able to stay open 
until the end of the year. Can you say with confidence 
now that you will not need to go back to the 
Millennium Commission for more funds? 

(Mr Gerbeau) As I said to my banker, being a 
businessman, with my shareholders the Government, 
Lord Falconer, and my banker being the Millennium 
Commission, “Assure the Minister, I urge you, Mr 
Chris Smith, that I won’t go back to the Millennium 
Commission, that we won’t go back to the 
Millennium Commission for more money. There are 
three parts to the equation: cost efficiency, drive for 
more volume and revenue, and then work around the 
big legacy question, but the more important question 
at the moment is to state that we are going forward.” 


165. That is pretty clear. 

(Mr Gerbeau) I hope so. 

Ms Ward: Can you also then explain for the record 
how much it would cost in contracts, breach of 
contracts and possible legal actions against NMEC if 
you were forced to close early? Clearly there were 
disputes taking place in the public domain about how 
much it would cost to wind up those projects. 


Chairman 


166. Before you answer that, could I say that Iam 
receiving indications from visitors that they are not 
able to hear you very well, so I wonder if you could 
speak up. I know you are very modest. 

(Mr Gerbeau) I will speak more loudly. To try to 
answer your question, I kind of double the equation. 
Iam very mathematical this morning. The first one is 
there is definitely fixed cost mixed with it, and this is 
a huge amount of money, but the most important 
part of it is the part that we do not know for certain, 
which are the liabilities, the legal fees, and obviously 
our contractors, subcontractors, sponsors, that are 
contracted to work with us. There is an immense 
amount of risk. We are quantifying it with some kind 
of a best-guess scenario of £150 million, worst-case 
scenario £250 million, but it will be a huge amount of 
money. Stepping out from the numbers, I think we 
are now a big, big success, and it would be terrible for 
anybody not to look at this. So even as businessmen 
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or as a business organisation, we look at every 
option, I do not think this is a viable option for this 
business at all, and we are proving that with these 
kinds of numbers. Obviously I would be happy to 
share that with you on precise numbers, I can furnish 
these to the Chairman, as the numbers are not in the 
public domain. As I say, the range is very, very big— 
£150 to £250 million. There is a question-mark. It 
could be bigger than that. 


Ms Ward 


167. But it certainly makes it not a cheaper option 
to close it prior to the end of the year? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Absolutely not, yes. 


168. Can you also perhaps explain the situation 
when you went to apply for more money from the 
Millennium Commission last time? Had you not 
received that money, would NMEC have gone 
bankrupt? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes, we were on the verge of 
bankruptcy that day, but that was nothing new. We 
have been sharing with our bankers, the Millennium 
Commission, the whole financial situation. Actually, 
we are talking to them on a daily basis, which we 
should be. That was a thing that was closely 
monitored throughout that time, and we went up 
there as a kind of final stage of an ongoing long 
conversation. 


169. Also about the visitors, I see you have 
celebrated your 3-millionth visitor in six months just 
last week? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. 


170. You have a projected figure now of 7 million 
by the end of the year? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. 


171. What else are you doing to make sure that 
those extra 4 million actually come through the doors 
between now and the end of the year, in what is going 
to be still a difficult time, once we have had the 
summer over, for people wanting to come into 
London? 

(Mr Gerbeau) I think one of the key decisions that 
we could get across to our bankers was not to give 
just money to survive and just fill the revenue gap of 
going from 12 million to 6 million, and obviously the 
gap between the running costs; it was also very 
important that they give us enough money to run a 
whole new marketing and sales promotion and 
opportunities to get back into the market. We were 
nowhere in the market, and we still are not. We are 
going to have a major push starting at the beginning 
of July. As I say, we have a range of competitors, and 
they are all out there, very aggressive on the 
marketing campaign for the summer. We need to get 
out there, and we are going to go back out there ina 
very positive, aggressive way, to fight back and make 
sure we get those numbers at the door. 


172. Have all the sponsors paid their money now? 

(Mr Gerbeau) All of them except one who raised a 
few last-minute concerns. We are treating those as we 
talk, and we expect to resolve that very, very soon. 


173. You know that we had the sponsors in here in 
the last session. One of those sponsors made it clear 
that almost the cheque was in the post. 
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(Mr Quarmby) It was. 
(Mr Gerbeau) It is there. 


174. It was or it is? Where is it? 
(Mr Quarmby) It is there, it has been banked. 


175. So you have had the money? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. 
(Mr Quarmby) Yes. 


176. So you have had all the money now? 
(Mr Gerbeau) One down. 


177. One instalment or one sponsor? 

(Mr Quarmby) One instalment. 

(Mr Gerbeau) One sponsor. 

(Mr Quarmby) One instalment with one sponsor. 


178. Are you agreed what the situation is? 

(Mr Quarmby) A proportion. 

(Mr Gerbeau) Sorry for my English. There is one 
more sponsor that did not pay all of its money, but 
there is three-quarters of a million debt, and we were 
talking to them to fix that little issue. 


179. When do you expect that money to be paid? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Hopefully this week. 


180. You are clear that you have settled every issue 
with them? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. 


Chairman 


181. Claire Ward has just asked you, and Mr 
Faber, whom I am going to call next, asked Boots 
when they came here at a recent session, how it was 
that they had failed over this prolonged period to pay 
the money that was due to you. Mr Faber and my 
other colleagues may take a different view, but it 
seems to me their answer was somewhat opaque. 
Could you tell us how critical to your finances and 
your application for further money the failure of 
Boots to pay up for such a long period was? 

(Mr Gerbeau) First of all, to give credit to my 
sponsors, when I arrived we were at war with them, 
because basically as a company we did not deliver 
what we promised. My first initiative, by the way, 
was to fix the Zone sponsored by Boots, which was 
the famous Body Zone, where we had an average of 
an hour and a half waiting time and half the Zone not 
working, so we were solid after not even two weeks 
in. It was kind of ongoing negotiations and, more 
importantly, ongoing trust, getting back around the 
table. I am very happy to say that our sponsors are 
all now partners, which is a much better way to do 
business. It was a critical issue at the time to get the 
money in, and we were trying to share our concerns. 

(Mr Quarmby) I want to say that the scale of the 
outstanding money from Boots was important in 
cash flow terms, but not great in relation to the 
overall finances of the projegt or in relation to the 
second additional application to the Millennium 
Commission. 


Mr Faber 


182. If I could follow up on the issue of sponsors 
briefly as well, after Boots appeared before us they 
wrote to us saying that they were never made aware 
by NMEC of the scale of NMEC’s cash problems. 
Would you say that was true? 

(Mr Gerbeau) I think we were sharing on a daily 
basis with our sponsors. 


183. So they knew perfectly well what the 
position was? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. 


184. Let me be clear, the three-quarters of a million 
that is still outstanding is not from Boots? 

(Mr Gerbeau) No. 

(Mr Quarmby) No. 


185. Who is that from? Is it from Tesco? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Tesco, yes. At the same time it is a 
difficult situation, because there is a financial 
position that is part of it, but we are doing a lot of 
marketing activities and promotions with them. So it 
is a kind of a weird issue where you have sponsors, 
you have partners now, and they are really working 
with you to make it better, and on the other hand 
there is some commercial dispute. 


186. Mr Quarmby, we have heard a lot this 
morning about how successful the Dome is. Why was 
Jennie Page sacked? 

(Mr Quarmby) Perhaps I can answer that, Mr 
Chairman, by going back over the history at the close 
of last year and the beginning of this year, and let us 
recall what it was that went right about the Dome 
and for which Jennie Page was, I think, uniquely 
responsible. First of all, it was delivered on time and 
broadly to its budget. It did, I think, fully meet the 
aspirations of those who conceived the Dome in the 
first place, which was first of all the previous 
Government and then endorsed by this Government. 
I think that, as I have mentioned already, there were 
regrettable delays to some visitors on New Year’s 
Eve, coupled with the fact that not all the Zones were 
offering a full service for the first two or three weeks _ 
of the project. I should just say in parenthesis that 
that is a shorter shake-down time than one would 
ever expect of any visitor attraction. My colleague, 
PY, who has run these kinds of businesses, would say 
that you always allow a soft opening and then a 
formal opening much later on when you start to 
market it. So there was the problem of New Year’s 
Eve, there were the difficulties in the early weeks of 
delivering the kind of visitor experience that we 
needed, but I think it was clear—and I think Jennie 
said this herself at this desk only last week—that the 
team was exhausted. Being a director of the 
company, I was aware of the quite enormous and 
unprecedented effort that went into completing the 
project to open on New Year’s Eve. The team was 
exhausted, and Jennie herself said it needed fresh 
management to do what is a very different task from 
turning a huge construction project, with an 
unmovable opening date, into a customer-focused 
visitor attraction. The Board felt, in the early weeks 
of January, that fresh management was needed in 
order to get to grips with the low visitor numbers, 
fixing the visitor experience and re-invigorating the 
team to take on this completely different task of 
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running a_ successful customer-focused visitor 
attraction. At the end of the day, the Board felt—and 
it is very regrettable from Jennie’s point of view— 
that a change of chief executive was required. In PY 
I think we have absolutely the ideal person to run the 
Dome for this year, and I have never met anyone who 
has quite the instinct for the business, nor the 
command of the business in running a visitor 
attraction that PY brings to this. 


187. So the errors that were made or what had gone 
wrong prior to January were Jennie Page’s fault, but 
what subsequently went wrong was Mr Ayling’s fault 
because he then, of course, resigned as well? Where 
exactly does culpability stop at the Dome? Who is 
ultimately responsible and culpable for what has 
gone wrong? 

(Mr Quarmby) There is no question that the Board 
has to accept responsibility all the way along the line, 
and the Board does. 


188. We heard back in 1997, as I reminded Miss 
Page last week, when we had Michael Grade, Mr 
Ayling and others in front of us, that they all told us 
everything would be all right, they were professionals 
in this field. Mr Grade, I think, indeed chaired the 
Litmus Group which must bear the responsibility for 
many of the problems which went wrong with the 
original design of the Dome. I have not seen any 
other Board members leaping up to resign as well. 

(Mr Quarmby) When do you think they might have 
wanted to do so? 


189. I do not know. I am asking you. It just 
occurred to me that some of the people who might 
have taken a little bit more responsibility have failed 
to do so. 

(Mr Quarmby) Mr Chairman, I think we should 
look at the things that have gone wrong at the Dome 
in the context of the total project delivery. I am not 
prepared to accept the implication that the Dome is 
a disaster in any way. It is an extremely successful 
project. Some things did go wrong. The Board acted 
very quickly to address those and to take 
ameliorative action, in my view, in a timely and 
appropriate way. I do not think anything would have 
been served by mass resignations of the directors. It 
is conventional in the private sector, indeed, it is 
conventional in government that if major things go 
wrong, the man at the top pays the price. That does 
not mean to say that the rest of the team walks out. 


Chairman 


190. Could I just interject before Mr Faber goes 
on? If he will allow me to say so, I believe his question 
is going to the heart of the issue. On the one hand, 
you did have a quite extraordinary achievement 
which other Millennium projects have not always 
succeeded in emulating, namely to deliver a huge 
_ construction project on time and open on the date on 
which it should. We have been looking at other 

Millennium projects over the last few weeks, and 
there are not all that many of them that could do that. 
So in terms of its being a successfully delivered 
construction project, there can be no faulting it, and 
I do not think anybody around this table would fault 
it. On the other hand, right at the beginning of our 
inquiries—and this is our fifth—we had before us an 
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expert on visitor attractions who gave what this 
Committee regarded as extremely valuable advice on 
how the New Millennium Experience Company 
should proceed. As far as we can tell, very little of 
that advice, from an expert on visitor attractions, was 
followed. While, of course, the security issue that 
caused the problems in Stratford was sui generis, 
nevertheless would it be your view that while this 
cannot be faulted as a construction project, 
government organisations are not the best 
organisations to run visitor attractions? 

(Mr Quarmby) Could I say first that I do not feel 
that the New Millennium Experience Company is a 
government organisation. We are a Companies Act 
company, with an accountable board, with a very 
clear public dimension to our task and our mission, 
but we set out, and continue, to run the Dome as a 
commercial business in the best way we possibly can. 
I am afraid I am not familiar with the advice that you 
are referring to, Mr Chairman, which was given to 
the Committee in one of your early hearings. My own 
view—and I know a little about the tourism industry, 
as you will be aware that I have been Chairman of the 
BTA since 1996—is that I think if I talk about the 
Dome as a visitor attraction, as PY himself has 
already said, it is a unique kind of project, it is not a 
theme park, it is not a trade show, it is not a museum, 
it is set out to be something innovative and very 
special. I think the fact that 6 or 7 million people will 
have been through it and will have enjoyed it by the 
end of the year shows that we have not got it all 
wrong. I do believe there are some lessons that can be 
learned of an operational nature, which, with the 
benefit of hindsight, we might well have applied. I 
think perhaps the most significant is that the type of 
team you need to create something like the Dome is 
not necessarily the same kind of team as you need to 
run it as a visitor attraction, and I think if there is a 
lesson I would take away from our experience, it 
would be that. We needed to have brought in earlier 
than we did the kind of expertise which PY brings, in 
order to ensure that it succeeded operationally from 
day one and had the right approach and the right 
customer focus. 


191. You talk about the benefit of hindsight, Mr 
Quarmby, but we offered you the benefit of foresight, 
because our very first Report dealt with these issues 
when we had an expert in visitor attractions before 
us. I see no point in recriminating, and there are 
lessons to be learned, but since it was not any of us 
members of this Committee who can claim the credit, 
but an expert who came before us, it might well be 
that it was an error not to take great account of what 
he said to us and what other experts in the field were 
saying at that time, well before the opening, more 
than two years before the opening. 

(Mr Quarmby) Chairman, I think it would not be 
fair on my predecessor and my previous colleagues 
for me to comment on that, because I do not know 
what that evidence was, I do not have it in my mind, 
I do not have it in front of me. As far as I know, a 
good deal of it might well have been taken, but I will 
certainly, when I leave this Committee, go and read 
your Report and what was said there and judge for 
myself the extent to which the advice was not taken 
and could have been taken. 
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Mr Faber 


192. The Chairman is absolutely right, the 
problem has been the creative design involved in the 
early stages of the Dome. Indeed, Mr Gerbeau a 
moment ago, for all the success of the Dome as you 
portray it, said—and his exact words were—“We 
were at war with our sponsors because the Zones had 
not been delivered successfully.” That is what he said 
just a moment ago. The Zones were not delivered 
successfully because the method of design and the 
way in which it was gone about was not sufficient. I 
do not know if you heard Mr Evans on Radio 4 last 
week giving his interview. He, as I understand it, was 
a content editor for the Dome. I asked Miss Page 
about him two weeks ago. He, as I understand it, was 
one of the few people in charge of the creative design 
of a £800 million or so project, who described his 
previous experience as having a background in idea 
generation and some architectural knowledge. What 
on earth was he doing in charge of delivering the 
creative content of the Zones? He has done us all a 
favour by admitting now that in fact the content of 
the Zones was done to, as he put it, the lowest 
common denominator. That is a pretty damning 
indictment. 

(Mr Quarmby) Mr Chairman, I do not think one 
should overstate what Mr Evans’s role was in the 
total design. 


193. He was talking himself up on the radio, was 
he? 
(Mr Quarmby) I am sorry? 


194. He talked himself up in the interview? 

(Mr Quarmby) That would be for the Committee 
to judge. There was a clear responsibility for the 
overall design content and the creative process by a 
board committee chaired by Michael Grade, which 
was colloquially known as the Litmus Group, which 
I think is well known to you. There were a large 
number of advisers on that group. There were what 
were called godfathers, advisers of great standing, 
who looked after—godfathered—the designs Zone 
by Zone. There was a team of management of which 
Mr Evans was one. So I think it would be quite wrong 
that either he should claim or that you should believe 
that he was in any sense overall responsible for the 
creative design of the Dome. If he believes that there 
was an element of “dumbing down”, he is entitled to 
that belief, but I do not believe the Litmus Group 
would take that view, nor would the Board. 


195. In your last set of published accounts for 
March 1999 the cost of the Zones was put at £202.3 
million. I am not aware that the Committee has a 
breakdown of the cost of each of the Zones. Are you 
able to provide us with that? 

(Mr Quarmby) We can give you some up-to-date 
information on the cost breakdown of our revised 
£758 million budget, and that will give detail of — 


196. I am interested in the Zones cost. I am 
interested in particular in the cost per Zone, as 
against that original budgeted cost, within that 
£202.3 million. 


(Mr Quarmby) We can proyide that information. 
197. Thank you. 


(Mr Gerbeau) To move on, at the end of the day 
today I am looking forward instead of backwards, 
because I think it is very important for me and for the 
organisation to look forward. I think there are 
changes that have been made. Some things are 
working, some things are not working, but at the end 
of the day 3 million people love it. If you look at the 
show, I think this is the best show ever built in the 
world, and everybody is looking at it that way. 


198. I admire what you do, Mr Gerbeau, but Iam 
afraid I would still like to know a little bit more about 
the accounting of the Dome. 

(Mr Gerbeau) We will give you the detail. 


199. I am sure. My problem is not with whether 
people like it or do not like it, but the vast amount of 
money that has been spent on it, and how that money 
has been spent, which we, as a Committee, have not 
been told and the public have not been told at all. I 
would like to carry on with the accounts for a 
moment, if I may. Mr Quarmby may be in a better 
position to help here. Again going back to the March 
1999 published accounts, £289 million is the cost of 
the actual structure and infrastructure of the Dome 
itself. Are you able to tell us what sum within that is 
for the Rogers Partnership for the actual delivery of 
the Dome? 

(Mr Quarmby) Chairman, perhaps I could I say in 
general answer to that, that in each annual report we 
have given a cost breakdown of the kind that you are 
referring to. We are due to publish our annual report 
for the year to the end of December 1999 within the 
next two or three weeks. That will contain updated 
information. It will be laid in the House later in July. 
I am sure you would appreciate that it would not be 
appropriate, with the protocol of the House, for me 
to reveal that information ahead of the publication 
or the laying in the House of the annual report, but 
that detail will be available in overall terms. I cannot 
tell you now, I am afraid, what the amount of the 
construction cost that is attributable to the Rogers 
Partnership is, but I am sure we can make that 
available to the Chairman under the normal 
conditions under which we provide that information. . 


200. So your December 1999 accounts have been 
signed off by your auditors? 

(Mr Quarmby) Yes, they have, and they are just 
about to be signed off by me too. 


201. Why did you change your accounting date to 
the end of the year, midway through a project? 

(Mr Quarmby) I am trying to recall why. I think we 
started out with a financial year for our reporting 
year, and because of the significance of the calendar 
year 2000 in our total operations, it seemed much 
more sensible to move ‘our accounting year to a 
calendar year, and, I am sure, in order to promote 
greater clarity and transparency between the 
different phases of the project. 


202. You referred earlier, in an earlier answer, to 
the contingency fund of £41 million in the accounts, 
did you not? 

(Mr Quarmby) Yes.° 


203. Mr Gerbeau, when you arrived, that had 
already been spent presumably? 





3 Note by witness: See footnote to Q 157. 
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(Mr Gerbeau) There was absolutely no 
contingency, neither in cost nor revenue, left in the 
budget, that is right. 


204. Do you know where that had been spent? Are 
you able to identify that? 

(Mr Gerbeau) It is going to be difficult to say. We 
can provide you with the numbers definitely. The 
most important thing for me is there was no money, 
nothing left to play with. We will provide you with 
those numbers certainly. 

(Mr Quarmby) Perhaps I could just say that the 
provision of a 10 per cent or so contingency is 
absolutely standard in a construction project of this 
kind. The Board specifically approved drawdowns 
from contingency as the project progressed, in an 
entirely appropriate way. So I have no problem with 
the fact that pretty well all the contingency had been 
spent by the completion of the project. That is really 
what the contingency was for; it was to allow for 
general coverage, under the control of the Board, for 
over-expenditure or under-expenditure in particular 
areas of the project. 


205. I also two weeks ago asked Miss Page about 
outstanding litigation with Koch Hightex. Could 
you tell us whether that is included in the current 
contingency? 

(Mr Gerbeau) We are in commercial dispute with 
that company, so I am sure you will understand that 
I cannot give you numbers in such a way, but we will 
be happy formally to send you the right numbers in a 
different kind of audience. We are dealing with them, 
and we are in the middle of negotiations with them. 
That was taken into account in that structured 
budget. That was pretty well handled by Mr David 
Trench who did a great job on that. 


206. Finally, Mr Gerbeau, you are very positive 
about the future. Quite understandably, you want to 
draw a line under the past, and I am sure in answer 
to others, you can continue to wax lyrical about the 
future. I would like you for the moment, with your 
experience of visitor attractions, to say what you feel 
was wrong when you arrived, and what had gone 
wrong on an accounting basis and in terms of visitor 
attraction. 

(Mr Gerbeau) I am afraid I am not going to answer 
your question, Mr Faber. Most importantly—and I 
understand the context of this, I am familiar with the 
private sector and the public sector—I think it is 
really time now for me to focus on the business. I 
would be even more than happy at the end of this 
year to draw a line again and stand in front of you 
and share with you what were my overall feelings. I 
think—understandably, since this is the Committee 
and you need to know—there are many people who 
are looking to this as a kind of a national contest to 
knock this thing down where we are a success. At the 
end of the day—I am sorry to repeat myself—we 
have turned the project around. The product is fixed, 
the organisation is fixed, and we are a lean, 
commercial operation and, as I said, more 
importantly, a fantastic, popular success. We have to 
keep on this line, fighting back, making sure that 
everybody who crosses our gates is overwhelmed by 
the experience, and then at the end of the year I will 
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sit down and I promise I will share very formally with 
you what happened, if I may, if that is a satisfactory 
answer for you. 


Chairman 


207. Perhaps, taking into account that this project 
can be counted a success by any criteria, other than 
those who accept risk, you might care to send us a 
note about the things that, when you arrived, you 
decided had to be done that were not being done, and 
the things that ought not to be done that were being 
done? That would be of assistance to us. 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes, absolutely. To give a kind of 
global view, as David said before and as I have said 
before, I think the biggest problem was to move away 
from a project construction mentality and move into 
a very focused visitor attraction business. As we said 
before, they are totally different skills. Coming in 
from my ex organisation, where we built a big project 
called Space Mountain, for example, we made sure it 
was a totally dedicated team, and the minute it was 
finished they handed over the keys to the operators. 
I think this is a good thing for the business. So we had 
to move very quickly into a situation of new 
management values and philosophy and changing 
really the focus of the company and the people. The 
good news at the end of the day is that we got the 
right people, we have got 2,000 direct employees and 
5,000 jobs revolve around this business. So when 
people ask me is it worth it, I think it is worth a very 
good battle, because not only is it a fantastic, unique 
visitor attraction, but you are talking about 5,000 
people who will give their life for a few years, to make 
sure that they are part of this experience. I think that 
is worth a lot of effort on my part and our part as a 
team. 

Chairman: We shall be hearing shortly from 
Greenwich Council about that very matter. Alan 
Keen. 


Mr Keen 


208. Thank you, Mr Chairman. Before I come to 
other issues, could I pick up the point you made 
earlier this morning, Mr Quarmby? It seemed like a 
pretty serious accusation that you were patently 
accusing newspaper editors, because they were kept 
in a queue on New Year’s Eve at Stratford, of 
instructing their reporters to damn the Dome for 
quite a period of time. You did not actually use those 
words yourself. 

(Mr Quarmby) I did not. 


209. The condemnation of the Dome did go on for 
a long time, and it seemed like that to us. The Dome 
was an icon when Britain’s name was being judged 
unfairly. Are you really saying that the editors were 
responsible for that, just because they were kept 
waiting? 

(Mr Quarmby) J think what I would say is that we 
had an own-goal on that evening, and I have no 
doubt, because I have spoken to some of them, that 
the experience that some of them had on that evening 
gave the project a bad start in their minds. It would 
be quite wrong for me to imply the extent to which 
that may or may not have driven the editorial policies 
of any particular newspaper in the subsequent weeks, 
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because I have no means of looking inside those 
editorial teams. What I am aware of is that there was, 
I think, extreme criticism of the project in the early 
part of January and February, which it would be 
difficult to place entirely on the basis of responding 
to the facts of the visitor attraction and experience 
that was going on. After having said that, there has 
been a lot of support from many media. Many 
journalists, many editors have been to the Dome 
since and have had a great time, they have brought 
their families. Some of them have even written about 
it subsequently, some of them not. We realise that the 
Dome will continue to be a political and business 
story. My concern is, it being a continuing business 
and political story, that it should not so put people 
off coming to visit it as visitors that we have difficulty 
achieving our revenue targets, and there is evidence 
that the media treatment has blunted the edge or 
blunted the interest of many people who would 
otherwise have come. 

(Mr Gerbeau) Absolutely. To reinforce that a little 
bit, it is kind of a global question here. It is: what is 
success? Is it media perception, or is it customer 
satisfaction? We have got the second part of the 
equation right. I came out a few weeks ago and said 
I was pleading for somebody to draw the line and just 
get behind it. At the end of the day, it feels very weird 
that you have got a stupid Frenchman standing in 
front of you telling you this is the best thing in the 
world, and the overseas market seeing that there 
seems to be some kind of disagreement. Iam pleading 
for actual facts. The few people who are important 
opinion leaders, after the shoot at it, are turning 
around. The best example is a lady whom I have met, 
whom I have a great respect for, and that is Anne 
Robinson. She came to the Dome, and she had the 
courage to stand up and say, “You know what, I love 
it.” That takes courage. So we are really doing this on 
a daily basis. I have a lot of sympathy for what 
happened in the past. As Mr Faber said, we have to 
do a kind of statement at the end of the year to see 
what went wrong, but why focus on what went wrong 
when we are focussing on what is going right? I think 
there is a fine balance to be found here. What I am 
really demanding is fairness and honest treatment of 
what is wrong and what is right. This is where I stand 
very strongly, because in our latest survey there is a 
perception that the Dome is now a risky purchase. If 
you look at the different markets we are targeting, 
those in Greater London are going to take that risk 
because they are not too far away, but when you live 
in Scotland or you live in the North of England it is 
difficult to make that call, because it is not only the 
money issue, which is a big issue, but it is also the 
leisure time that you spend with your family. People 
are looking at it and saying, “Is this worth the risk if 
I bring my whole family for a whole day?”, which is 
a very long period, and we are all working very hard, 
so we have little time to spend with our families. So 
they are really asking the question, and it is really 
putting people off. I think this is a very unfair thing. 


210. The Chairman interjected when David Faber 
was asking questions. To help look back at the 
evidence that we took in the first session, the first 
person who gave evidence and was sceptical about 
whether there was enough ‘ivolvement from experts 
in entertainment was a man called Keith Bales who 
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had been a Disney vice president and had been 
involved in the start of the Epcot Centre in the 
United States. To paraphrase what he said, he said, 
“There are people who think that because they took 
their kids to Disneyland, they can run a business 
attraction.” Do you think that was a valid point he 
made, looking at some of the problems that the 
Dome has had? 

(Mr Quarmby) 1 do not know the individual. I 
think PY does know him. I am sure that was a remark 
which needs to be taken in context, but I think the 
fact the Board chose somebody with a Disney 
background to come and run the project means we 
value greatly the experience of the other big players 
in the attractions industry. As I said earlier to the 
Chairman, I have not seen that and am now intensely 
curious to go back and read the evidence to your 
earlier inquiry and your Report to see what he said. 
Is there anything you would like to add to that? Do 
you know the individual? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes, 1 do know him. I also have 
brought in a few people with me on this project to 
make sure we were doing things right. But I think it 
is key, as we said before, that different skills are 
needed to build a visitor attraction and different skills 
are needed to run a business as a visitor attraction, 
and that is what we have now. 


211. We got the right man earlier this year and he is 
looking even better and more optimistic than he was 
when we first met him. 

(Mr Gerbeau) I blossom in England! 


212. What you are really saying is that we have 
done the right thing now but we were much too late 
in recognising that we needed experts in 
entertainment and visitor attractions? 

(Mr Quarmby) Chairman, I would not say “much 
too late” but “too late”, yes. 


213. Do you agree, and you have mentioned it 
already this morning, we should have had two 
separate teams, and the idea should have been to 
have two separate teams right from the very 
beginning, maybe a small team on the entertainment 
side to start with? We asked lots of questions in a 
number of evidence sessions about the attractions 
which were going into the Dome, and we began to 
think at one time that it was not that they were being 
kept secret from us but that nobody knew what they 
were in any case—a little bit like the critical path 
analysis which we asked for in the first session which 
did not appear for an awfully long time and we felt 
there was not one at the beginning. Is there any 
justification in my assuming that? 

(Mr Quarmby) I think the design companies were 
pretty well appointed, as I recall, in the early stage of 
1998, and they had under two years in order to bring 
to reality the concepts on which each design 
company was chosen for each Zone, and to validate 
those, and to get those approved and costed and 
designed in detail and built and commissioned. It was 
a very intensive process and a much shorter time than 
is normally allowed for this kind of thing. A number 
of the Zones actually went through quite a process of 
change during the course of that. I was not part of the 
process which was keeping this Committee informed 
on how it was developing but I know there were 
Zones whose design was being changed during the 
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early part of 1999, and I do not know whether those 
were the ones on which you were finding it difficult to 
get the information which you were looking for. 
Certainly it was a process of concept to reality which 
was much shorter than -you would normally get in 
anything of this kind and it was a very fast moving 
scene. 

(Mr Gerbeau) To give you the time frame, usually 
that kind of project takes at least four years to 
develop—to design, to make it work, to do the 
market surveys—and it was all innovation. It is very 
difficult to attribute to what happened there. Overall, 
I am always asked with my “mouse” background—I 
left my ears and my tail somewhere else—would I 
have built something else as an attraction. I think it 
would have been a dramatic mistake to do some kind 
of roller-coaster out there because you would have 
brought the Dome down to a theme park business 
and then you are facing fierce competition. You have 
a fantastic operator—the Tussaud Group—in 
England who are operating things like Alton Towers, 
which is a fantastic theme park operation, and then 
you are just going to fight Disney and all these guys 
who have been in the business 50 years and there was 
no way that was going to happen. The way it is now, 
with some kind of niche strategy, we are answering a 
lot of questions, and I think apart from the business 
point where we achieve what has never been achieved 
before, you can have a fantastic fun day out but the 
most important message out there and what really 
convinced me was the educational message behind it. 
We are delivering magic, theme parks are delivering 
great fun messages, but you are actually leaving the 
Dome and you are going to ask yourself questions. I 
have a four-year-old daughter and I really want her 
to come over because this is the future of education. 
Over a million kids are going to come to the Dome 
and see that education can be fun. You are already 
answering a big question there and this is a very 
strong message and I think whatever happens in the 
future, it is something which will stay because that is 
the big part of the message and it was never been 
accomplished before. 


214. Because the team lacked an expert in visitor 
attractions, the only alternative was to have bids 
from a number of separate companies all putting 
attractions together but there was not anybody to co- 
ordinate and link it all together. Is that a fair criticism 
or not? 

(Mr Quarmby) J do not think I would have 
approached it that way because it was still important 
that the concept of what the Dome was about should 
be held on to. While it has been the subject of a lot of 
debate and criticism too, I think what you have 
delivered there is still in line with the original mission 
to mark the change of one Millennium to another 
and to cause people, visitors, to stop and reflect on all 
aspects of their life, and that is the experience you get 
in the Dome. It has a fun and entertainment 
dimension as well as a stop-to-think and an 
educational dimension. I do not think you would go 
to a theme park operator to conceive that but you 
would look to the experience of a theme park 
operator in order to make sure that when you have 
built it and are operating it, it delivers a good visitor 
experience. 
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Miss Kirkbride 

215. I want to go over a little bit of what has been 
said already and then cover some new territory. The 
original 12 million figure—which I think may well be 
something about which this Committee gives a lot of 
consideration as to who was responsible for that— 
bearing in mind the genesis of the project spanned the 
last Conservative Government and three years of this 
Government, can you tell us at what point these 
figures were revised and revisited in the run-up to the 
Dome being opened? 

(Mr Quarmby) I have explained a range of figures 
from 10 to 15/17 million was considered during the 
early stage of the project, certainly when I was on 
the board. 


216. Can you give us a year, so we know when you 
are talking about? 

(Mr Quarmby) When the Millennium Commission 
issued their first tender documents in 1995, inviting 
proposals for a Millennium celebration, their 
document said there may be a range of 15 to 30 
million visitors, so the sights were set pretty high 
right from the beginning. Responses to the tender 
document—and again this long pre-dates the choice 
of Greenwich or Birmingham or an operator—were 
around the 10 million mark. The first business plan 
which was put together before the establishment of 
the New Millennium Experience Company—or as it 
was called in those days, Millennium Central 
Limited—was based on 134 million. 


Chairman 


217. What date was that? 

(Mr Quarmby) That was the end of 1996. When the 
first indicative budget was drawn up in early 1997, 
and that is when NMEC was created and I joined the 
Board at that time, it was based on 10 million and 
then, as the business plan evolved in the later part of 
1997, it became 11 million, and then it moved up to 
12 million later in 1997 on the assumption that the 
nation would respond to the exhibition experience in 
a similar way to maybe the Festival of Britain and the 
Lisbon Expo. It was not revisited until the first new 
look at the business plan in late January, when we 
had the benefit of the early figures in early January.* 


Miss Kirkbride 
218. This year? 
(Mr Quarmby) This year. 


219. So the figure was set in stone in late 1997 
based on your company which was going to be 
running the show, and then it was not reconsidered 
in the light of other experiences until this year? 

(Mr Quarmby) That is true. There was, I think, no 
genuine grounds on which to reconsider that number 
fundamentally. Perhaps, Chairman, I could just 


4 Note by witness: Throughout 1997 to pre-opening, the 
company undertook regular NOP tracking research to gauge 
people’s attitude to visit the Dome—from will visit, likely to 
visit, to will not visit. The outcomes of this research indicated 
that the kind of volume forecast was likely to be achievable 
but it did not take into account any external factors which 
might influence people’s views such as the strength of the 
pound and media coverage. 
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make a comment from my knowledge as Chairman 
of the BTA about what is happening this year in the 
tourism industry and the attractions industry? Three 
years ago we did not forecast that the pound would 
be at its unprecedentedly high level, particularly in 
relation to European currencies but also in relation 
to virtually the whole of the rest of the world’s 
currencies with the exception of the United States 
dollar. The effect of that, and I speak with my BTA 
hat on for a moment, is that overseas visitor numbers 
have been static to Britain for about the last three 
years, whereas world tourism has been growing at 6 
to 8 per cent per annum, so Britain has been losing 
market share. Particularly significant is the effect on 
British people using their leisure time because there 
is now an unprecedented outflow of British people to 
Europe and elsewhere for holidays and weekend 
breaks. It was only two or three years ago that as 
Chairman of the English Tourist Board I was 
advocating that while people were going away for 
their main holidays abroad, the short break was 
going to be the saviour of English tourism. Well, of 
course, it is not, because with the pound so expensive 
people are choosing to have weekends in Amsterdam 
rather than travelling to London to see the Dome or 
anything else. The second thing we did not forecast 
in 1997 was the enormous flowering of Lottery- 
financed projects, visitor attractions and cultural 
attractions. Indeed, I have been stomping the world 
for the last two years since September 1998 for BTA 
telling the world about Millennium Britain. The 
impact of that and the strong pound was not fully 
understood on the Dome, but I do not need to 
remind this Committee that in the last few months we 
have seen Tate Modern and the London Eye open, as 
well as in the last 12 months Vinopolis, the reopening 
of the Royal Opera House, the Dulwich Picture 
Gallery, et cetera, et cetera, and all round Britain too. 
From the point of Britain it is wonderful but it does 
mean there has been a shrinking market to go round 
an even greater number of visitor attractions. I think 
those are two key factors which have not only caused 
our numbers not to be reached but are causing 
similar difficulties which are not publicised among a 
wide range of other visitor attractions in London and 
in the rest of the country. 


220. Can I ask you then about free school places? 
Who said there must be free school places and how 
many have there been? 

(Mr Quarmby) That was a request which came to 
the Board of NMEC from the Government. I forget 
the exact timing but I think it was early last year.° 


221. How many have there been or will there be? 

(Mr Gerbeau) About 500,000 school kids but, 
more than that, we have also a deal which is the right 
deal to do, which is a reduced price £8 ticket for 
school kids, which is another 2 or 300,000. 


222. If schools are coming free, why should they 
pay £8? They are family tickets? 

(Mr Gerbeau) No, there was a free offer for a 
million kids to come with free tickets. 


223. A million free tickets? 


i Note by witness: The Board decided to accommodate up to | 
million free school children in March 1999. 


(Mr Gerbeau) Yes. We are not sure we are going to 
achieve that number. 


224. So a million will not even come for free? 

(Mr Quarmby) Sorry, what is our estimate for the 
whole year? About 800,000? 

(Mr Gerbeau) A little less than. Between 6 and 
700,000 free school kids. 


225. Who will come? 
(Mr Gerbeau) Who will come. 


226. But there are a million free tickets on the table 
and 300,000 have not been taken up? 

(Mr Gerbeau) No, the 300,000 I am talking about 
is the extra deal and promotion we are doing with 
other schools because there is an £8 ticket for kids. 


227. Are there a million free tickets or are there 
not? 

(Mr Gerbeau) This is part of our price promotion, 
that we have an £8 ticket for schools, which is the 
right way to do it. 

(Mr Quarmby) 1 am sorry, schools were invited to 
submit for free tickets on the free ticket scheme. For 
whatever reason, and I am not close enough to know 
the reason, not all of those will be taken up. 


228. So 300,000 will not be taken up? 
(Mr Quarmby) About that. 


229. So why should schools come for £8 when they 
could have come for nothing? 

(Mr Quarmby) I do not know. 

(Mr Gerbeau) As the business goes on, we are 
obviously promoting this ticket more than the 
other tickets. 

Mr Faber: That is honest enough anyway! It is 
refreshing! 


Miss Kirkbride 

230. They do not come with mothers and fathers? 
The £8 ticket is if you come with schools? 

(Mr Quarmby) You can come free if you apply 
under the free scheme. Large numbers of schools did, . 
but not all the free places have been taken up. There 
is a different package whereby groups of children, 
either from schools or any other kind of affinity 
group, can come for £8. 


231. Got it. Are the 700,000 included in the 7 
million? 

(Mr Quarmby) Yes, they are. 

(Mr Gerbeau) Basically we are looking at 6 million 
revenue generated and then 700,000 is included in the 
global 7 million, which is the way any other visitor 
attraction does it. That was the issue for me—what is 
your revenue generating versus your free. Any visitor 
attraction which gives out their numbers includes the 
free ones in it. So when in my previous job I was 
saying, “We are doing 12.6 million business”, that 
also includes the free ones because there are 
obviously some deals you are doing, there are some 
people who come in free but they pay their sponsors 
money up-front, so there is a whole range of deals in 
there. For the impact, and I said this very loudly, first 
of all there is the product, I think it is a fantastic 
benefit to have all these kids carrying around our 
educational message, and they just make the place 
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buzz, and having kids around really serves a purpose. 
From a business point of view, it is obviously good 
for business. 


232. So it has grossed up your cash flow? 

(Mr Gerbeau) Yes, it has, but it is how you factor 
it. The challenge for this operation—and David can 
talk about the past—was that it was not factored in. 
If you factor in that you are going to have a million 
free school kids you must include the impact on 
families, because obviously if they come free they are 
not going to come back with their families, so if you 
factor that in your business plan then you are fine and 
you are serving some purpose that we had to give the 
educational message and that was strongly linked 
with schools. 

(Mr Quarmby) I think that is the precise point, that 
the business plan did include the provision of places 
for children for whom we would receive no money. 
What we had not allowed for was the fact that since 
those children came in a free school group, a 
proportion of those would not come again with their 
families when they might have come with their 
families if they had not had a free school place. 


233. Yes, I can see that. Moving on, I can 
understand why you are very upset about the press 
coverage. I have to say I share some of the misgivings 
I see in the press about the product in the Dome, but 
I would like to pay tribute certainly to PY, who very 
kindly showed us round, for your enthusiasm and 
determination to do what you can to make a success 
of it, and I would not want this to be seen as a 
criticism of you. However, do you not have to accept 
that as £500 million of public money has been spent 
on the project at the Dome that actually there is 
going to be very significant interest, and that 
although you describe it as a business in actual fact it 
is not, because in business terms this is not a visitor 
attraction which would have succeeded given the 
financial cash flows? 

(Mr Quarmby) I personally have always 
recognised and accepted the legitimacy, not only of 
the business but the policy and political interest. The 
point I was making earlier, Mr Chairman, was that 
what saddens me is that the necessary and inevitable 
debate about that has spilled over to affect people’s 
attitude towards the Dome as somewhere to come 
and enjoy. That is the bit I regret. The nature of some 
of the media criticism has had that effect but I have 
always recognised that a project of this kind, with 
such a large amount of Lottery money, not 
technically public money but Lottery money, would 
have a significant dimension of public interest to it. 


234. But it would be fair to say that the Dome was 
not viable as a business. 
(Mr Gerbeau) If I may disagree with you — 


_ 235. As a private business, having set up from 
scratch, it would not have been viable. 

(Mr Gerbeau) If I could write off the burden of the 
past and look at a clean sheet right now, we are not 
only a viable business but we will be a very profitable 
business. If we look at our revenue targets, the way 
we turn round the offer on retail and catering and 
different revenue streams, we would be a very viable 
business at the moment, yes. 
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236. Even including the £500 million of public 
subsidy? 
(Mr Gerbeau) No, if I can write off the past. 


237. We will forget about that bit then. 

(Mr Gerbeau) If you look at the business plans 
right now and if you look at the interest of one of the 
bidders to continue the visitor attraction, they 
recognise there is a very good viable business to be 
made out there as long as you have the right cost 
structure, and if you run it the way we are running it 
right now. 

(Mr Quarmby) If you look on an historical basis at 
the whole project, no, of course it was not conceived 
as a viable commercial business, nor indeed were the 
thousands and thousands of other Lottery-financed 
projects up and down the country which have helped 
to transform the cultural landscape of Britain and 
make it even more exciting as a place to visit, if you 
are an overseas visitor, or place to enjoy if you live 
here. Nor was it expected that a commercial project 
of this kind would be the instrument of regeneration 
of the Greenwich Peninsula, nor indeed—and I speak 
as a resident in the area so I know it very well—of the 
whole of the Greenwich waterfront also. You would 
not expect commercial businesses operating entirely 
on their own account to be designed to have that kind 
of effect. So when all the accounts are drawn of this 
project, I think it is very important to take account, 
as I am sure will be done, of all the non-financial 
benefits which have accrued to this project along 
the way. 


238. I take your point, I think the £250 million or 
thereabouts that has actually been about the 
regeneration of Greenwich is money very worthwhile 
spent, that I would not quibble about, it is £500 
million which has been spent on the Dome and the 
attraction of the Dome which is more of an issue. One 
of the reasons why I share some of the press criticism 
is that I was disappointed by what I found actually in 
the Dome and I would like your opinions on that. Mr 
Quarmby—and you are entitled to your opinion— 
you said that one of the things about the Dome is that 
it makes people stop and think about all aspects of 
their lives. Could you contextualise that? Within, say, 
the Body Zone, what is there which blows your mind 
about going into the Body Zone that it is worth 
money being spent on it? 

(Mr Quarmby) The first thing I would say, and I 
have visited the Dome a number of times and I have 
taken friends and people with me, is that not every 
Zone has something to say to every visitor. It was 
designed so that some Zones would appeal to young 
people, some Zones would appeal to older people, 
some Zones would trigger interests of certain kinds, 
other Zones would trigger interest of other kinds. I 
personally am enormously stimulated and interested 
by certain of the Zones, others I do not find terribly 
interesting, so I do not have any problem with the 
fact that some people come and say, “Well, I didn’t 
like this but I liked that.” Nobody can actually visit 
all 14 Zones in the course of a typical visit anyway, 
and in a way it was never intended that they should, 
so there is something for everybody but not 
everything is for everybody. 
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239. Given what I went to see the Millennium 
Dome for, which was a celebration of a thousand 
years of us being here, what is British about it? 

(Mr Quarmby) It is not intended specifically — 


240. Just one little bit? Anywhere? 

(Mr Quarmby) Yes, there is the Self Portrait Zone, 
which is very much a celebration of the nation. But, 
very deliberately, we did not set out for it to be a 
British thing. It is supposed to have a universal 


Chairman 


241. Thank you very much indeed. Regardless of 
the views that anybody can hold and regardless of 
whatever conclusions our Committee might come to, 
I think I can say on behalf of the Committee that we 
have found your evidence today very helpful and in 
many ways impressive. Thank you very much. 

(Mr Gerbeau) Thank you. 

(Mr Quarmby) Thank you. 


appeal and a personal appeal, and I think it succeeds 
pretty well in those objectives myself. 


Memorandum submitted by Greenwich Council 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 This memorandum is submitted by Greenwich Council at the invitation of the House of Commons 
Committee Office in respect of a further inquiry by the Culture, Media and Sport Select Committee into the 
Millennium Dome. 


1.2 The Council has submitted evidence on four previous occasions; November 1997, July 1998, December 
1998 and October 1999. This memorandum should be considered as supplementary to those submitted on 
previous occasions and focuses upon relevant changes and developments occurring since the previous 
submissions. The views and information contained herein should therefore be considered as additional to 
those already expressed and repetition has been avoided. 


1.3 This memorandum relates to five specific areas: 
(i) Content and operations of the Millennium Dome. 
(ii) Transport to the Millennium Dome. 
(iii) Progress of the competition to determine the future use of the Dome. 
(iv) The economic and community impact of the Dome. 


(v) Lessons of the project for the management of major events and similar projects within the public 
sector. 


2. CONTENT AND OPERATIONS OF THE MILLENNIUM DOME 


2.1 The content of the Dome has been the sole responsibility of the New Millennium Experience Company 
(NMEC). Throughout the development of the Dome project the Council has liaised closely with the NMEC 
to ensure adequate provision for public safety. This aspect of the operation of the Dome site is controlled by . 
Greenwich Council through the provision relating to Entertainment Licensing contained in the London 
Local Authorities Act 1963, Theatres Act 1968 and Cinemas Act 1985. 


2.2 The aims of the licensing arrangements are two fold. First they ensure that standards of public safety 
are maintained both through the design and construction of the site and management of all aspects or 
operation, including liaison with outside bodies. Secondly they regulate the environmental impact of the 
operation of the Dome particularly potential nuisance to immediate neighbours. 


2.3 There has been regular liaison between Council staff, NMEC and statutory agencies since 1996. 
Detailed advice and approval on all aspects of the construction and operation of the site were given by the 
Council prior to the opening of the site to the public. With ever changing proposals and tight construction 
time-scales, close liaison was required to ensure that NMEC aspirations were successfully met within the 
parameters of licensing requirements. 


2.4 The New Year’s Eve event at the Dome on 31 December 1999 presented unique challenges. As the first 
public event, Council staff worked with NMEC to ensure that the temporary arrangements of the one-off 
show, Royal protection and world wide media requirements, were integrated safely within the new site. 12,000 
people attended the Royal performance and saw in the new Millennium without incident. 


2.5 The unique of both the Dome and its contents presented significant challenges for both the Council and 
NMEC with regard to the discharge of regulatory duties. Due to high levels of innovation and the inherent 
complexity of many aspects of the Dome’s operation, it became apparent that some operational experience 
would be necessary before procedures could be finalised. In order to address this issue and to enable the Dome 
to open to the public on 1 January 2000, in issuing the Entertainment Licence to operate, the Council 
sanctioned the implementation of some short-term management procedures. Arrangements were then to be 
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finalised, including the completion of any necessary works, within defined time-scales. The monitoring of 
ongoing works and documentation of procedures in these early stages ensured the smooth operation of the 
site whilst works were finalised. 


2.6 It was always a likelihood that once underway, everyday operating procedures would require further 
amendment and “fine tuning”. Since January NMEC have identified a need to adapt operational procedures 
in order to improve and enhance the visitor experience. Such changes have included the introduction of “on 
the door” sale of tickets, the extension of opening hours, the termination of proposals for “double session” 
days, changes governing the use of the Woolwich Park and Ride site and amendments to various internal 
operating procedures. The Council has done all that it can to work with NMEC and other relevant 
organisations and agencies, such as the Metropolitan Police and London Transport, to accommodate these 
changes as swiftly as possible whilst ensuring safety and environmental standards were maintained. 


2.7 Routine, planned inspections of the site continue and contingency planning, testing and exercising are 
programmed throughout the operating year. Liaison continues, in order to consider further options and 
changes identified by NMEC as further commercial opportunities are explored and in order to accommodate 
their subsequent regulatory implications. Future development on site is anticipated to include specialist 
evening events at various locations including Skyscape, Dome Central Arena and “Starship Pavilion”. 
Discussions are currently underway to accommodate these activities within mutually acceptable parameters 
and so enhance the use of the site. 


3. TRANSPORT TO THE MILLENNIUM DOME 


3.1 Transport issues have been fundamental to the Dome project since its conception and have been 
pivotal in both the development of the project and its continuing success. The Council has made previous 
detailed submissions to this Committee regarding transport infrastructure and services. These provide the 
context for the following additional comments. 


3.2 The Dome transport strategy was developed by NMEC in consultation with the Council. It was vital 
that a transport strategy was developed that would fully service the Dome’s requirements during the 
Exhibition year whilst offering a synergy with existing transport provision and a platform from which to move 
forward in the future. 


3.3 After five months of full Dome operation, including the New Year, Easter and May bank holidays, it 
is evident that transport infrastructure and services are working well within capacity. Whilst specific traffic 
counts are not yet available, it would also appear that the highways network and traffic flows are not being 
adversely affected by car borne trips to the Dome. From an operational perspective therefore, the strategy 
can thus far be considered a success. Any problems that have occurred have been of a minor nature and have 
not significantly affected infrastructure capacity or the effective accommodation of visitors to the Dome. 


3.4 Greenwich Council and its partners have worked hard to ensure the successful execution of the Dome 
Transport Strategy. Its successful development and implementation demonstrates that major developments 
and attractions need neither be car oriented nor generate considerable volumes of traffic to the detriment of 
local amenity and sustainability objectives. The Council believes this approach and principle can, and should, 
be continued when considering proposals for the future development and use of the Dome. 


3.5 In order to ensure adequate ongoing transport provision for the future use of the Dome it is vital that 
the achievements to date are built upon and momentum continued. It is essential that any break in service at 
the end of 2000 should be kept to an absolute minimum. The Council is deeply concerned about transport 
legacy and consider it imperative that the following transport elements be retained and enhanced beyond the 
conclusion of the Millennium Experience: 


(i) River services—including retention of the Millennium Pier—with further extension to Woolwich and 
integration into the “Travelcard” scheme. 


(ii) Bus services—with extension to areas in the South of the Borough such as Kidbrooke and Eltham. 
This would further extend the North Greenwich Station catchment and complement regeneration 
and anti poverty/social exclusion initiatives being undertaken in the Kidbrooke area (SRB 5). 


(iii) Millennium Transit—as a precursor to the Waterfront Transit. This would facilitate good access to 
North Greenwich Station and along with the Waterfront Transit would complement the Council’s 
regeneration initiatives for Woolwich and Thamesmead. The Waterfront Transit is a potential tram 
system which the Council intends to commend to the London Mayor for serious and early 
consideration. In the long term there is considerable potential arising from its connection to similar 
networks under examination in east London via the Thames Gateway Bridge. 


(iv) Rail services—the retention, expansion of time-table and adequate promotion of the Connex service 
from Victoria to Charlton/Woolwich. This would considerably enhance orbital travel opportunities 
in South London. It would also be entirely congruent with the development of metro-like overland 
rail services (turn up and go) currently under examination. 
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(v) DLR—Further extension of the existing service to Woolwich. 


(vi) Riverside Walk—Open up free public access to the footpath around the peninsula which has been 
temporarily closed for the duration of the Millennium Experience. 


3.6 The Council has done, and will continue to do, all that it can to ensure that transport arrangements for 
the duration of the Millennium year adequately meet the demands placed upon them so ensuring maximum 
convenience for visitors to the Dome and minimum inconvenience for local residents. The Council now seeks 
the support of Central Government in its bid to secure long-term benefit and enhancement of the current 
transport provision as illustrated above. 


4. PROGRESS OF THE COMPETITION TO DETERMINE THE FUTURE USE OF THE DOME 


4.1 Greenwich Council’s general views regarding a range of legacy issues were presented in its submission 
of December 1998 and more specific views relating to the Competition to determine the Dome’s future use 
were submitted in October 1999. These representations remain relevant to the current discussions and provide 
a context for this submission. 


4.2 The Council has been closely involved in the Competition process from the outset and has sought 
through its involvement to advise and guide those managing and involved in the process. This it has done in 
its capacity as the responsible Statutory Planning Authority and in its role as promoter of local interests. To 
reiterate what has been said in previous submissions to this Committee, Greenwich Council considers this to 
be an opportunity to create a major legacy of national and international significance. The local perspective 
and importance of creating a sustainable synergy with local initiatives, policies and strategies will play a key 
role in the realisation of this opportunity. As host Borough and key stakeholder, the value of Greenwich 
Council’s contribution to the competition process is both considerable and unique. 


43 Itis essential that the momentum generated by the Dome project is not lost and that the achievements 
to date serve to stimulate further positive change. It is vital, when developing proposals for the future use of 
the Dome to ensure integration with Greenwich and the wider East London economies. It is essential that 
proposals are commercially sustainable and strongly address the Council’s concerns, aspirations and 
requirements with regard to both transport provision and development of the local economy. The detailed 
views of the Council with regard to these areas of legacy interest are illustrated in sections 3 and 5 of this 
report respectively. 


4.4 All five of the second stage bidders developed their proposals following detailed consultation with the 
Council’s Directorate of Strategic Planning and as a consequence the development concept of each submitted 
proposal would have been broadly acceptable, in principle, to the Council as Planning Authority. The 
Council submitted to English Partnerships its detailed observations regarding the degree to which each of the 
five bids met the requirements of local policy and planning parameters in respect of the following: 


— Scale of Development 

— Employment 

— Strategic Links 

— Environmental Sustainability 

— Transport 

— Attractiveness of Proposal 

— Deliverability 

— Impact on the Economic Base of the Borough. 


4.5 The Council has requested that the planning application for the future use of the Dome and 
surrounding area be submitted as a detailed application. The Council have required of English Partnerships 
that a new Masterplan be submitted in the form of an outline planning application. This is to be submitted 
in parallel with the detailed application. The Council are expecting the above applications to be submitted in 
July 2000. 


4.6 The Council will require submissions of the highest quality and will be using its powers to ensure this 
through appropriate deeds of planning obligation and planning conditions. The Council will continue to do 
all that it can to accommodate the necessary processes within the time scales identified for the development 
of the project. The Council will process the applications expeditiously. 


4.7 The Council will also continue to assist and advise English Partnerships in the development of an 
appropriate programme of local consultation. Since the Competition process began there have beena number 
of consultations with both senior members and officers of the Council and two partnership organisations 
positioned to deliver a local perspective; the Millennium Trust Forum and Greenwich Waterfront 
Development Partnership. The Council believes that a thorough programme of consultation is fundamental 
to the competition process and welcomes the proposal of English Partnerships to facilitate further public 
consultation regarding the two remaining proposals; “Dome Europe” and “Legacy”. 
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4.8 Greenwich Council has been pro-actively working to identify Millennium related opportunity and to 
develop and implement programmes and projects that will secure benefits for the communities of Greenwich 
and beyond. The “Millennium Experience” has been a catalyst for change. The Council very much views its 
investment in this project as the beginning of a process rather than its conclusion. The development of an 
appropriate future use of the Dome is central to unlocking the full legacy potential of this unique opportunity. 


5. THE ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY IMPACT OF THE DOME 


5.1 The Dome project and the wider redevelopment of the Greenwich Peninsula have undoubtedly had, 
and will continue to have, a significant positive impact on the local communities and economy. From a local 
perspective this represents a major economic success. Greenwich is currently enjoying a period of substantial 
economic growth, which must be sustainable. Over the past five years we have seen more contracts for local 
companies and more jobs for local people. Unemployment in the Borough is now at the lowest level for the 
past eight years and the number of jobs in the Borough is predicted to increase by 50 per cent over the next 
five years with an estimated 30,000 new jobs being created from the development sites across the Borough. 


5.2 The transformation of the Greenwich economy is now underway. In order to establish the nature and 
scale of these impacts an economic impact study of the 10 main developments taking place on the Greenwich 
Peninsula was commissioned in 1999 by Greenwich Council, the New Millennium Experience Company 
(NMEC), and English Partnerships (EP). The study was carried out by independent consultants, the UK 
Research Partnership. The final report is expected in June and the findings released approximately one month 
later. The assessment tracks and forecasts the economic effects of all the developments until 2010, including 
construction and operations. In addition, ongoing research will assess the impact of increased tourist activity 
and new inward investments through to 2001. 


5.3 The key objective of the study was to “identify and quantify the current and anticipated economic 
effects and benefits of the developments on the Peninsula’. In operational terms, the study had four main 
objectives: 


(i) To enable Greenwich Council, NMEC and EP to quantify, have a greater understanding of and 
anticipate the economic impact of the regeneration of the Peninsula on Greenwich and the Thames 
Gateway London Partnership area. 


(ii) To forecast the economic impact—employment, business growth and business sectors—of the 
developments on the Peninsula in the immediate and medium terms. 


(ii) To assist in a review of the mechanisms put in place to secure benefits for local people. 
(iv) To inform the development of economic development policy in Greenwich. 


5.4 The consultants conclude that, in terms of jobs and business contracts won, there have been substantial 
benefits to people and companies both in Greenwich and the wider Thames Gateway London Partnership 
area!. Preliminary findings suggest that: 


(i) approximately 9 per cent of construction jobs on the Peninsula were filled by Greenwich residents 
and 30 per cent by Thames Gateway London residents. 


(ii) in terms of operational employment, 37 per cent was taken by Greenwich residents and 51 per cent 
by Thames Gateway London residents. 


5.5 Much of this economic success is attributed to the efforts of local organisations to promote and develop 
the skills of residents and the competitiveness of local businesses. Greenwich Local Labour and Business 
(GLLaB), part of Greenwich Council, has been significant in securing work for local people. GLLaB also 
acts as a focal point and conduit for a range of other agencies working to improve employment and business 
prospects for local people. 


5.6 Greenwich Council formed GLLaB in 1996 to assist local people and businesses to benefit from the 
employment opportunities and the new contracts on the Peninsula and other major developments in 
Greenwich. GLLaB help contractors and operators recruit local people and find local suppliers, as well as 
assisting in vocational skills and business management training. In conjunction with NMEC, they developed 
and delivered a Pre-Employment Training Scheme (PET) to prepare people for employment at the Dome. 
The 800 trainees who have completed the course were all given a guaranteed interview by NMEC. Of the 
800 people that NMEC have recruited to jobs as hosts at the Dome, 260 (33 per cent) have been recruited 
through GLLaB. 


5.7 The wider impact of the Dome in terms of inward investment and development across the Borough is 
yet to be quantified. The Dome has been a flagship project in the renaissance of the Greenwich Waterfront 
and has been responsible for raising the profile and stature of the area as a development opportunity as well 
as a place to visit. The Council will continue to capitalise upon opportunities available to encourage inward 





1 Thames Gateway London area includes the Boroughs of: Greenwich, Bexley, Lewisham, Tower Hamlets, Hackney, Havering, 
Thurrock, Redbridge, Waltham Forest, Dartford, Barking and Dagenham. 
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investment and will continue to work with future employers to enable local residents and businesses to benefit 
from these new job opportunities. 


5.8 Legacy issues and securing long term benefit for the communities of Greenwich are now priority 
considerations for the Council. Key among those considerations is the closure of the Dome at the end of the 
year and the implications this has for staff currently employed at the Dome. Greenwich Council views this 
period of transition extremely seriously. It is of paramount importance that Dome staff are appropriately 
redeployed and supported throughout this process. The Council is currently working closely with NMEC to 
develop an adequate and appropriate programme of training and redeployment to meet this need. 


5.9 Ina broader sense however, the impact of the Dome on the local communities is, and will be, far more 
pervasive and far reaching than the economic effects illustrated above. The presence of the Dome has 


generated significant and positive change in relation to a number of key issues and factors that directly effect 
the quality of life for people who live and work in Greenwich and the Thames Gateway area: 


(i) Improvements to transport infrastructure and services have improved local residents’ access to 
Central London and beyond. It has also increased transport capacity lessening the impact and 
allowing adequate accommodation of increased visitor numbers (see 3). 


(ii) Local tourism, tourist attractions and businesses dependent on tourist trade are predicted to benefit 
from increased visitor numbers. 


(iii) Schools have benefited from unique and innovative educational opportunities. 


(iv) The Borough’s cultural sector and industries have been bolstered by the implementation of the 
“Cultural Plan” and the financial contributions from NMEC and the Council which accompanied 
it. Local communities and visitors have also benefited from the year long programme of celebratory 
events and festivals. 


(v) The Dome and other Peninsula developments such as the Millennium Village and the Sainsbury’s 
superstore, have pioneered and showcased the latest in environmentally friendly design. 


(vi) The Dome has provided an impetus for local regeneration and development. Greenwich’s unique 
role as “host borough” and the opportunities that this presents have been instrumental in enabling 
the Council and its partners to secure substantial Government, European and agency funding for 
a variety of significant regeneration initiatives throughout the Borough over the past 10 years. 


6. LESSONS OF THE PROJECT FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF MAJOR EVENTS AND SIMILAR PROJECTS WITHIN THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR. 


6.1 The Council’s role in helping bring the Dome to Greenwich and its part in securing its successful 
development and operation has been considerable. The Council was involved in the very earliest discussions 
regarding the development of ideas for the staging of a National Millennium Festival, long before the creation 
of the National Lottery and Millennium Commission, and will continue to be involved in the legacy of the 
Dome long after direct Government involvement has ended. 


6.2 As a Local Authority, the Council’s involvement in Millennium related activity generally and the 
Dome project specifically, has been varied and far reaching. The nature of the work undertaken by the - 
Council has tended to change over time, responding to the changing demands and priorities placed upon it 
by the various phases of Millennium related activity. Some of this work has naturally been reactive and 
associated with the discharge of its statutory duties. To illustrate, below are listed a number of regulatory 
functions and services for which the Council has had responsibility: 


— Planning and Development control (including the securing of Section 106 agreements) 
— Building Control 

— Licensing 

— Transport Planning 

— Economic development 

— Cultural/arts development 

— Highways 

— Legal (including land ownership, compulsory purchase issues) 
— Environmental Health 

— Refuse Collection 

— Emergency Services 

— Parking and Parking Control 

— Public Safety i 

— Traffic Management. 
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6.3 Greenwich Council has also been proactively working to identify Millennium related opportunity and 
develop and implement programmes and projects that will secure benefits for the communities of Greenwich. 


6.4 The development and operation of the Dome project is the first time that such an undertaking has been 
accommodated within a modern regulatory and regenerative environment. The successful discharge of those 
duties listed above has required the development of unique working methods and processes. It has also 
required the development and maintenance of a special relationship with both the developers and other 
stakeholders. The Council believes that it has effectively combined innovation and flexibility with its duties 
of probity and public interest. 


6.5 The Council believes that it has consistently worked to high standards under difficult circumstances 
and tight time scales. It has had a key role to play in achieving what many thought unachievable. The Council 
is satisfied that where difficulties have arisen with various aspects of the Dome project, none have been 
attributable to delay in Council processes. As such, the Council considers there to be much justification in 
using the skills, experiences and lessons learnt from this unique project for the benefit of other major events 
and similar projects within the public sector. To this end Greenwich Council offers itself as a case study and 
consultee in respect of the development of any relevant, large scale future projects or events. 


7. CONCLUSION 


7.1 Over the past 10 years Greenwich Council and its partners have worked hard to help ensure the 
successful completion and delivery of the Millennium project. Now that the Dome is open to the public 
Greenwich Council will continue to do all that it can to assist NMEC in its bid to refine operating procedures 
so as to maximise both visitor numbers and the quality of the visitor experience. 


7.2 The impact of the Dome project on the local economy and communities has been significant and 
positive. It is now a priority of Greenwich Council to capitalise upon the opportunities this project offers and 
to continue the momentum it has generated to secure maximum long-term benefit for those who live, work 
in and visit the local area. The progress of the Competition to identify a future use for the Dome and the 
extent to which it merges with local policies and need will be key to this process. 


7.3 The Council would welcome any assistance central government could offer with regard to securing 
maximum long-term benefit and particularly in the Council’s bid to secure and enhance existing transport 
infrastructure and further reinforce the local economy and employment base. 


May 2000 


Examination of Witnesses 


COUNCILLOR Bos Harris, Executive Officer responsible for regeneration and Mr Davip McCoLLum, 


Director of Development and Leisure Services, Greenwich Council, examined. 


Chairman: Councillor Harris and Mr McCollum, 
what Mr Quarmby was saying in his final remarks 
leads very nicely on to your evidence session, and I 
will call Mrs Organ to ask the first question. 


Mrs Organ 


242. Do you think the poor media coverage and 
perception which has been put through the media 
about the Dome has had a detrimental effect on the 
Borough of Greenwich? 

(Councillor Harris) There are two sides to that. On 
the one hand, it has been a positive effect because it 
has been so universal and all-pervading; Greenwich 
has remained in the public eye. Certainly from my 
experiences travelling the country, I would say not. 
There is the issue of business in Greenwich town 
centre, which is mainly tourism business, and we 
heard earlier on about the state of tourism in London 
and how that has been affected by the high value of 
the pound, so it is very difficult to disaggregate the 
figures, but clearly in Greenwich town centre itself— 
Ihave to be honest and say—tourism is slightly down 
on previous years. 


243. So there has been a detrimental effect on other 
visitor attractions within the Borough? 

(Councillor Harris) Slightly, but, as I say, this is 
tied up with the whole issue of London-wide tourism. 
We have had before the fact there are new tourism 
attractions and the fact there is the high value of the 
pound which is hitting some of the normal visitor 
attraction people who would normally come to 
Greenwich. We have to see that, of course, in the 
longer term because, whatever happens during this 
year, Greenwich is playing a much longer game of 
regeneration and we come out of this year with new 
hotels, new transport, with a whole series of physical 
changes to the Borough which means in the long- 
term tourism attraction numbers must inevitably go 
up and be more sustainable. 


244. On the wider issue that you have just touched 
on, about the fact that the Dome and the wider 
development on the Greenwich Peninsula was part of 
the regeneration strategy for the Borough, has the 
local employment provided by the Dome been that 
which was envisaged would be delivered in its first 
year of operation? 

(Councillor Harris) Yes, and in fact more so. 
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(Mr McCollum) Unemployment rates, not only at 
the Dome but on the wider Peninsula, and not only 
on the wider Peninsula but on the wider waterfront, 
have halved over the last five years. There is a 
substantial proportion of Greenwich people and an 
even greater substantial proportion of Thames 
Gateway people employed at the Dome, and the 
arrangements between the New Millennium 
Experience Company and the Council’s local labour 
schemes have been very positive, such that something 
like 40 per cent of the hosts working at the Dome are 
local Greenwich people. There were something like 
7,000 jobs created in Greenwich last year, most of 
them attributable directly and indirectly to this 
project. So Greenwich is a curious mixture now. We 
pick up the newspapers and read of Greenwich, and 
then we do our work and we see a very different 
Greenwich which is a very flourishing Greenwich 
with a tremendous level of economic activity and 
inward investment occurring. We are confident we 
are seeing the creation of 30,000 new jobs on an 
employment base of 50,000 jobs, so it is a very 
substantial increase over the next five years, and this 
has been the flagship project driving that growth. 


245. There may have been employment obviously 
during the construction phase and obviously in the 
year of the operation of the Dome, how satisfied are 
you with the two bidders who are left in the Legacy 
Competition? If we are going to have sustained 
regeneration, you will need to feel confident that 
either of the Legacy bidders, whichever one is 
successful, would be able to deliver that as part of the 
regeneration. 

(Councillor Harris) We are confident. Both are 
very different, but both feed exactly into the nature 
of the future business of both Greenwich and East 
London. One, one sees as a tourism attraction and we 
always said we needed more tourism attractions, we 
wanted to make a much bigger critical mass in this 
part of London. The other is about new technology 
and high tech business science. That also is a big issue 
for the Thames Gateway and it also could lead to a 
complete new brand, if you like, complete new 
opportunity for economic development in East 
London. They are different, they both have to be 
quantified, I have to say personally I subscribe to one 
but I will not tell you what it is, I do not think that 
is fair — 


246. Oh go on! 

(Councillor Harris) lhave to say I would like to see 
the idea of establishing in our part of the world new 
technologies, the big renaissance, because I think it is 
absolutely essential to people’s lives, but that is a 
personal view. From a Council perspective, 
obviously, as long as we are able to see jobs, as long 
as we are able to see sustainable economic 
development, as long as we are able to see access, 
public access to public facilities, obviously all the 
other benefits just flow along. 


247. Obviously there has been a lot of attention on 
the amount of Lottery money that has gone into the 
Dome, has Greenwich as a Borough felt that it has 
lost out in other, smaller Lottery bids, small 
community Lottery bids, or that you have lost out in 
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the future for other means of public support for 
regeneration? In other words, “You have had your 
fair share, it was the Dome, that’s your lot”. 

(Councillor Harris) Not at all, quite the reverse. In 
fact since we have had the Dome we have hada Single 
Regeneration Budget 5 award, a very large one, and 
we have good signals on Single Regeneration Budget 
6. Even if you take the Dome out of the Lottery 
equation, Greenwich has one of the highest awards 
per capita per head of Lottery money. No, we do not 
see that at all, quite the reverse. What we see is that 
the focus on Greenwich and East London means that 
people who think and who wish to invest, both public 
sector and private sector, recognise this is a great big 
project, a project which will run for a considerable 
period of time. People have seen the dream and seen 
the way the dream has come to fruition, and have 
come to us. David mentioned inward investment, a 
number of developers are beginning to look at us and 
say, “Yes, this is the place we want to be putting our 
energies”. So it has not been counter-productive at all 
so far. 

(Mr McCollum) In a big regeneration programme 
such as is occurring in Greenwich, which is a once-in- 
perhaps-300-years adjustment from its previous 
activity, there is a continuum of need. There has been 
substantial public investment throughout the 1990s 
and it is still occurring and it is still needed, but we see 
the weight of that public investment now being 
replaced by private investment, and just as you are 
about to talk to Legacy bidders for the Dome, we see 
the private sector beginning to come and take over 
the mantle, as it were, of leading some of the 
development programmes in Greenwich. So it is not 
a question of, “You have had this and that will be 
your lot, so it has not helped you”, it has been an 
enormous help during that critical period in which 
public investment was so necessary because we were 
not able to develop through the private sector, 
because of a whole range of infrastructural and 
contamination issues which were affecting us ten 
years ago. 


248. So in your assessment, as a result of the 
Lottery money going into the Dome, the long-term . 
legacy, the long-term benefits, for the whole Borough 
have been substantial? For you, it has been more 
than a good day out and, contrary to what the media 
says, actually it has been probably the best thing that 
has happened to Greenwich in 300 years? 

(Councillor Harris) This simply would not have 
happened. If you look at pre-Dome and then post- 
Dome, you are talking two completely different 
pictures. I continually have to say to people that 
really we need to look at this in five, ten years’ time, 
and then take an assessment and the changes will be 
enormous. There is no doubt that those changes may 
have happened in time, but there is no doubt as far as 
I am concerned that the national exhibition has 
absolutely made them work and accelerated that 
process, and that Greenwich is becoming a 
prosperous and attractive place to be and to live. 


Mrs Golding 


249. Could I say that one of the reasons I 
supported the Dome so strongly was the 
commitment to training and to providing jobs in the 
area, and when Jennie Page appeared before us in 
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one of our very early sessions her concern was that 
local people should benefit, and you obviously have 
done that. In your evidence you say that there have 
been more contracts for local companies and more 
jobs for local people, and it is not only they had more 
jobs while the Dome was being created but you are 
now predicting in future years there will be this 
massive increase in jobs as a result of the Dome. 
What impressed me was the recognition very early on 
of the need to train before the Dome opened, and 
your Council and the people involved with the Dome 
worked very hard providing training initiatives so 
that when the Dome opened the people were on site 
to do it. A number of other big Millennium projects 
have not had the foresight to do that and they are 
now finding that they are having to take people in 
very late on and train them, and to me that was one 
of the benefits in your area. What was your 
experience with training? What kind of provision 
have you got set up in the area now, so that when the 
Dome closes, and you are obviously going to need 
retraining, what consideration of the training 
programme have you got set up in your area? 
(Councillor Harris) The big success story for 
people in Greenwich has been the organisation called 
Greenwich Local Labour and Business. There have 
been examples of such things elsewhere but we think 
the model of Greenwich has worked extremely well. 
As you quite rightly say, elected members were very 
clear in Greenwich that we wanted to be able to give 
local people the best opportunity to get work. We 
had, as part of the arrangements, the section 106 
planning arrangement with NMEC which was an 
opportunity to bring training funds out. We worked 
with the training sponsor, Manpower, for the 
company and we basically did, if you like, pre- 
application training resources with local people, and 
it has paid off, and you can see the figures in the 
evidence we have submitted. Of course, if Nomura 
win this competition, my assumption is that there will 
be a chance for a number of people to continue in 
employment in Dome Europe, because, let’s face it, 
it is going to be a very similar sort of business, but we 
are very minded to make sure that people who have 
picked up the experience of working in the Dome are 
able to be placed in other jobs. That is the beauty of 
how the tourism initiatives in East London are 
developing. We have Excel coming on stream just 
across the river, a very large exhibition centre, in 
which a number of the staff of the company at the 
moment would clearly have great opportunity. So we 
think we have thought it through quite well. It must 
be a responsibility of Greenwich and the other parties 
to make sure that having got this far, having got 
people trained in post-management, trained in 
tourism management, we must be able to make sure 
those people are successful within the locality. But, 
let’s face it, London is growing as a tourism 
destination, and I believe those people will be able to 
find jobs. 


Mr Fearn 


250. On the transport side, how confident are you 
that after the year 2000 the transport system is still 
going to be useful? River transport, for instance, do 
you see that as continuing or reducing? 
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(Councillor Harris) The transport legacy is all for 
us, I have to say that. Obviously, the Jubilee Line and 
the DLR, which are already enormous success 
stories, are there and they will not shift. I think for 
London as a whole, for the tourism operation of 
London as a whole, it is absolutely essential that the 
river transport is kept on stream. We have 
aspirations, as some of you know, because you have 
been to Woolwich, we have the Royal Artillery 
Museum which will come on-stream in 2001 and we 
are aiming to build a pier there, so you can see a sort 
of river leisure opportunity from Woolwich to the 
Dome to historic Greenwich to Tate Modern to the 
Globe; the string of pearls which exist. I can see that 
as a real sustainable river operation. There is still the 
knotty question of integrating the river transport 
into other transport, and many of us have been 
saying that we must find a way to make sure you can 
step off one on to another without any fuss, so our 
hopes are that the river transport stays as a legacy. 
We have aspirations for the bus services, the guided 
buses, the issues around the Millennium Transit, the 
focus of new public transport in Greenwich; we have 
aspirations and we do hope that that not only would 
remain but would be built on because of these things 
we have been talking about. It would be absolutely 
foolish for people to walk away from the transport 
opportunities in that area because it is this area where 
people are going to live and work—10,000 new 
homes to be built in the next five years and, as we said 
earlier, new industry, new opportunities coming on- 
stream every day. So it is absolutely fundamental. 


251. You have said that the strategy for transport 
was right for the Dome and it is working and is 
successful, but had we had the figures which were 
predicted, perhaps another 2 million people at this 
stage—and summer is coming so there will be the 
school holidays and there will probably be more— 
and one day, for instance, was 35,000, were you 
coping all right with that? 

(Mr McCollum) Yes. We are working, as 
submitted in our written evidence, well inside the 
transport capacity which was provided for the 
Dome. There is a range of reasons for that, not least 
of which was that consciously the planning was at the 
highest end of predictions, for obvious reasons. We 
had to be able to cope with that and of course the 
numbers are well within that and the transport is 
working well within that capacity. So there is no 
doubt it is working. 


252. But you think it would have worked even if 
you had bigger figures? 

(Mr McCollum) Yes. A year ago, when we sat 
before you, one of the issues that was concerning us 
all was confidence about the Jubilee Line. In practice, 
the Jubilee Line is working extremely well, the 
proportion of Dome visitors using the Jubilee Line is 
significantly higher than had been expected, so in 
reality I would say that the capacity is almost higher 
than we had thought it might be, and we were aiming 
at the top end. So we are confident that it can deal 
with any numbers, within reasonable assessment, 
which can be put down towards Greenwich now. 


253. The car-free strategy which you agreed with, 
which was arrived at by the planners for the Dome, 
had that not been there the Dome might have been 
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more successful, I do not know, or is it correct 
anyway that that was the strategy which was the 
right one? 

(Mr McCollum) That was the strategy. It was a 
strategy largely led by Greenwich Council working 
with the Dome organisers. The Greenwich Peninsula 
is a cul-de-sac, it is inconceivable with the sort of 
numbers being talked about that cars could be a 
substantial mode of transport to the Dome, it could 
not happen, and indeed nor does it happen with any 
main London attractions. So the public transport 
reliance was critical. I think it would be absurd to 
think that allowing a small amount of car parking on 
the Peninsula, which indeed there is in fact, would 
have made any significant difference. The possible 
penetration of people driving to the Dome was never 
more than about 5 per cent of the total once the 
Jubilee Line and other modes of transport had been 
set up. So the fact it was park-and-ride, and one is 
talking about that sort of margin of numbers, I do 
not think it would have had any effect at all. 
Greenwich is flexible in these things and is talking to 
the company about how best to position transport 
now. We will be allowing some evening parking for 
pre-booked evening events because nothing else 
works. We are looking for pragmatic, sensible 
solutions, which suit the necessary occasions. 

Mr Fearn: I am pleased about that. Thank you 
very much. 


Mr Keen 


254. You did say, Councillor Harris, that you 
preferred the Legacy ple bid if you had to make a 
decision. There is another submission which I have 
only just noticed this morning from somebody who 
is one of our guest cricketers, so I know him, but I do 
not agree with his views. He says, “Of the two 
schemes, one is mediocre, the other ridiculous. 
Stripped of its high-flown language, Legacy ple will 
turn the Dome into a business park.” He goes on to 
say, “The business park is supposed to be ‘a 24-hour 
city’ in the Dome: how many workers—especially 
women—will manage the journey home from 
Greenwich at night?” What he is saying is, how can 
a business park work in an area which has no cars? 

(Councillor Harris) There are two things there. 
One is clearly post-the-national-exhibition there will 
be the ability to park on the Peninsula. Second, I still 
maintain there is the success of the public transport. 
Perhaps you have not—I am sure you have—used the 
Jubilee Line, but if you just see how that is able to 
transport people around not just the Peninsula but 
that network of East London, it is just superb, and in 
my view we have to be looking towards that sort of 
solution to how we move about. For me, I can only 
make assumptions on Legacy and Nomura on what 
I am able to observe, and I gave you a personal view. 
I am assuming other people will be examining just 
how true these proposals are and just how they 
stack up. 


255. Is there a danger that because we have the 
Dome and it is a bit of an icon, we are going to leave 
it there, whereas one alternative would be just to 
leave it to somebody to knock it down and have it no 
longer? One of the proposals, not the Legacy one but 
the other one, is suggesting building three hotels, 
would it not be better to knock everything down and 
build hotels and houses on a commercial basis? 

(Councillor Harris) Not at all, I think the Dome 
has demonstrated as an icon that it has become now 
a feature not just of Greenwich but of East London. 
It has a representation of its own and I believe it is 
beginning to gain that inspiration value. Despite all 
the very poor press, those who go and those who live 
locally, begin to recognise the Dome as representing 
something more than a building. I believe it has 
added to the Greenwich skyline, I think it fits into the 
whole way the eastern part of the Thames Gateway 
has actually been regenerated, so I would be very 
disappointed if people said, “Let’s just go for the land 
value and strip it out and bung on as much as we 
can.” It has basically got far more to offer than 
simply the fact it is a building. 

(Mr McCollum) Including jobs, if I can add. If it 
were to be taken away, which would seem to us I 
think to be inconceivable now and very strongly 
opposed locally, I know that, there would be no jobs. 
Both of the Legacy proposals generate continuing 
substantial numbers of jobs in Greenwich. After the 
economic difficulties that we have had in East 
London, to be talking about an institution which is 
capable of generating employment for 5,000, more or 
less but of that order, is an enormous benefit. 

(Councillor Harris) And it is a very different 
environment. Again, you have to be in it a lot to 
appreciate its environment, but it is a very different 
environment internally. Once you have gone to the 
extent of putting a roof over a large piece of land in 
a very attractive and challenging way, then inside you 
have a real opportunity continually to make change. 
It is, in itself, a symbol of the future, and I think that 
is a fundamental challenge and a fundamental 
innovation and interest. I think people for many 
years will be actually saying to themselves, “How else 
can we change the inside of this space and make it 
different”, and both of the bids actually 
fundamentally rest on that premise. 

Mr Keen: I agree with you absolutely. 


Chairman 


256. Gentlemen, thank you very much indeed. We 
will probably have an inquiry next year when we shall 
be asking you how things have worked out. 

(Councillor Harris) I hope so. 
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Memorandum submitted by Dome Europe 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Dome Europe is backed by Nomura International ple’s Principal Finance Group and is not part of any 
consortium. Dome Europe’s proposals have been drawn up in conjunction with over 30 professional advisers, 
many of whom will continue to work on the project. 


Should we win the Dome Legacy Competition, Dome Europe will manage and operate the Dome with a 
long-term, specially recruited management team, which will work together with the Dome’s existing staff. 
Nomura’s Principal Finance Group has a wealth of experience and expertise in acquiring consumer facing 
businesses and raising finance. Companies acquired and financed by the Principal Finance Group employ 
more than 25,000 people and have an aggregate annual turnover of more than £10 billion. 


2. Wuy BID FOR THE DOME? 


Dome Europe believes in the Government’s original vision for the Dome and that its continuance as a 
leisure attraction will offer the best way forward not only for the site and its employees but also for the people 
of Greenwich and the Thames Gateway. We are excited by the opportunities and challenges posed by 
operating the Dome. 


3. WHAT ARE DOME EUROPE’S CORE OBJECTIVES? 


Dome Europe is committed to providing an enduring legacy for the Millennium celebrations by taking the 
Dome forward and offering the people of Britain a great leisure attraction. We believe that Dome Europe will: 


(i) Deliver fun, leisure and learning opportunities to the greatest possible number of people. 
(ii) Improve cultural appreciation in the UK and enhance the quality of cultural experience on offer. 
(iii) Positively contribute to our economic life by promoting physical and economic regeneration. 


(iv) Address the fundamental causes of social exclusion through the provision of quality jobs and a 
commitment to equal opportunities. 


4. WHAT CAN VISITORS EXPECT FROM DOME EUROPE? 


Dome Europe will create a world-class urban entertainment resort that celebrates the richness of European 
culture. Visitors to Dome Europe will enjoy an electrifying entertainment experience that they will want to 
visit again and again. Through showmanship and groundbreaking interactive technology, Dome Europe will 
engage the mind and senses in a breathtaking tour of the fashions, innovations, food, traditions and arts of 
Europe past, present and future. 


5. How wilt Domg EuROPE MEET THE NEEDS OF A CULTURALLY DIVERSE SOCIETY? 


Dome Europe will create a spectrum of experiences to suit all ages and interests. It will offer a fun day out 
for children, exciting events throughout the year, a great place to meet and relax, opportunities to learn and 
a resource for community life—at a local, national and international level. Dome Europe will offer 
competitively priced day tickets and season tickets that will enable people to visit as often as they wish and 
get the most out of the variety of attractions that Dome Europe has to offer. 


6. WHAT WILL BE INSIDE THE DOME? 


Dome Europe will dramatically revitalise the Dome, introducing compelling new attractions and 
revamping existing successful features. Visitors will be welcomed into Dome Europe through a bustling 
entrance with hosts and street performers who will build anticipation and excitement. They will then enter 
the three content areas that have been developed by Dome Europe’s partner HyperEntertainment—a 
company that has already delivered successful leisure attractions in San Francisco, Tokyo and Berlin. These 
areas comprise: 

(i) “Tapestry of Life”, a showcase for all that Europe offers today. This will add to the existing 
attractions by including a Hawkers’ Market. Play Europe—a one-acre indoor adventure garden— 
and a 2,500-seat amphitheatre equipped to stage cultural events all year round. 
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(ii) “Celebrate Europe”, Europe’s past seen through its art, literature, history and culture. This will build 
on the existing attractions through the inclusion of Music Box, a feature that will trace the history 
of European Rock & Roll; The Beatles’ Yellow Submarine Adventure—an interactive attraction 
based on the classic 60s animated movie; Art Dome a “virtual gallery” of digital art exhibits and 
Grimms’ Cottage—an exciting children’s adventure ride. . 


(iii) The innovations, gadgets and science of tomorrow will feature in the areas within “Imagine the 
Future”, in which the existing Home Planet attraction will be enhanced with new special effects and 
extra informative elements, Edge will contain a constantly updated showcase of the latest in 
European technology and Airtight Garage will be a futuristic playspace that includes the latest in 
multi-player interactive games. 


7. WILL Dome EuRoPE USE THE ADDITIONAL SPACE AROUND THE DOME? 


Dome Europe plans to develop a mix of leisure and retail opportunities outside the Dome and to utilise 
land up to the boundaries of the existing coach site. We are committed to working in partnership with the 
London Borough of Greenwich to achieve these objectives. Our plans are designed to complement the 
masterplan for the Peninsula and offer full access to the Dome’s riverside views and walkway. They include: 


(i) The development of three hotels. 


(ii) A Greenwich Beach complex of themed restaurants, music venues, performance spaces and specialist 
non-High Street shopping outlets that are all open to non-Dome Europe pass holders. 


(iii) A residential development and office space with the technological infrastructure for a variety of 
business uses. 


8. Dogs DoME EUROPE HAVE AN E-COMMERCE STRATEGY? 


Dome Europe has developed an “online” strategy that will open up the Dome to a worldwide audience. 
Using Dome Europe’s website, visitors will be able to pre-plan their trips to the Dome, experience what is 
taking place at the Dome and receive information on forthcoming events. The website will also offer: 


(i) A focus for e-learning, with links to National Curriculum-approved content and a wide range of 
educational materials for a European audience. 


(ii) A focal point for Dome Europe’s sponsors, enabling them to engage and interact with an 
international audience and gain feedback of new product ideas. 


(iii) A great opportunity for web surfers to play computer games based on Dome Europe’s content with 
people at the Dome and fellow surfers around the world. 


(iv) A safe and secure way for people to buy the products showcased at the Dome. 


(v) Aninternational chat room that enables people to share their impressions of Dome Europe and voice 
their ideas and opinions on European and community issues. 


9. Is Dome EUROPE’S VISION ECONOMICALLY SUSTAINABLE? 


Dome Europe is backed by the successful track record of Nomura International ple’s Principal Finance 
Group. Nomura International plc, the European entity of one of the world’s five largest global securities 
firms, will provide Dome Europe with the financial stability and commitment to make its vision a reality. 
Dome Europe is committed to investing at least £200 million over the next three years on content 
enhancements in order to achieve: 


(i) 5.7 million visits (including repeats) per annum within three years. 
(ii) Substantial sponsorship revenues from a select group of global brands. 
(iii) The development of successful commercial ventures on the land immediately adjacent to the Dome. 


Dome Europe believes that its clear vision, talented management team and strong financial backing will 
ensure that its plans are economically sustainable. In addition, it will employ a strong marketing strategy 
designed to develop the Dome Europe brand and to make it familiar throughout the world. 


10. How WiLL Dome Europe MEET THE NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY? 


_ Dome Europe believes in the concept of partnership between business and the wider community in which 
it operates and that this is a key factor in developing lasting and meaningful initiatives and countering social 
exclusion. 


To meet this requirement/Dome Europe has invested in an independent Community Audit (conducted by 
experts from the University of Teesside) and held numerous meetings with community groups in the area. In 
addition to sharing the findings of this Audit with the Government’s Social Exclusion Unit and relevant 
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boroughs, Dome Europe will fund and establish a Community Outreach Unit (COU). This new unit will work 
with local stakeholders on strategies to encourage: 


(i) Life-long learning. 

(ii) The use and understanding of new technology. 

(iii) Entrepreneurship. 

(iv) Arts and leisure activities. 

(v) Sustainable development and environmental initiatives. 


Dome Europe believes that the COU will make a positive contribution to community life and give the 
Dome a sustainable role in the lives of people in Greenwich and the Thames Gateway. 


11. How WILL Dome Europe AssIst WITH REGENERATION? 


Dome Europe will sustain and enhance the momentum of regeneration that has been built up over the past 
three years because it will protect the existing jobs at the Dome and create thousands of local job 
opportunities as it evolves over the coming years. These jobs will fall in a variety of areas including 
management, design, construction, software programming and the service sector. Dome Europe is committed 
to sourcing many of these skills from Greenwich and neighbouring boroughs and has agreed to continue the 
Greenwich Local Labour and Business (GLLaB) initiative that has already ensured jobs for over a thousand 
local people. Dome Europe will not just provide jobs for an “elite group of knowledge workers”. Dome 
Europe will instead offer jobs covering the widest possible range of skills and is committed to today’s equal 
opportunities agenda. We envisage that many jobs will also be created in local businesses as a result of 
partnerships with Dome Europe. This is a further example of how Dome Europe will assist in countering 
social exclusion and the challenges faced by local boroughs suffering from economic deprivation. 


12. ARE DOME EUROPE’S PROPOSALS ENVIRONMENTALLY SUSTAINABLE? 


Dome Europe appreciates the great achievement involved in taking a derelict, contaminated gasworks site 
and from it creating a development that is now recognised across the world as a model for the regeneration 
of brownfield sites. It also applauds the integration of the new Jubilee Line extension into the infrastructure 
of the Millennium Dome. Dome Europe is pledged to maintain these and the other environmental initiatives 
at the Dome and to expand upon them as it develops the site. It will also continue with the existing emphasis 
on public transport and work closely with the London Borough of Greenwich and Transport for London to 
develop links to and from the Dome. Dome Europe appreciates the pollution and traffic issues that are of 
concern to the people of Greenwich and the Thames Gateway and will seek to ensure that these problems are 
not exacerbated by its development of the Millennium Dome site. 


June 2000 


Examination of Witnesses 


Mr Guy HAnps, Managing Director, Principal Finance Group, Nomura International plc, MR PETER 
MIDDLETON, Chairman and CEO, MR MIKE SwINngky, President, HyperEntertainment, Ms BARBARA 
ANDERSON, Responsible for e-commerce, Principal Finance Group, Nomura International plc and Mr 
GwityM Jongs, Associate Director, Ove Arup & Partners, Dome Europe, examined. 


Chairman: Good morning, gentlemen and lady, 
thank you very much for coming here today. This is 
the first opportunity that the British public have had 
to see how it can develop the concept of the Dome, 
help to regenerate Greenwich and get back a bit of 
the money that has been spent as well. Mr Fearn? 


Mr Fearn 


| 257. Good morning. Can I ask straight away, why 
did you decide to bid to take over the Dome? 

(Mr Hands) When one looks at the Dome, it is an 
extraordinary achievement in terms of a physical 
space. It is also on one of the last remaining pieces of 
land anywhere in the world within 15 minutes of the 
centre of a capital city. We have had a concept for a 
number of years with regard to an urban 
entertainment centre and we have been trying to 


work out where we could place that. The Dome to us 
is the perfect place to place it. London is a unique 
capital: it has wonderful green space, it has history, 
it has culture. We feel it will be complemented by 
having a permanent long term urban entertainment 
centre within 15 minutes of the centre. 


258. Youare really interested in the Dome building 
as it is rather than the site or is it both? 

(Mr Hands) We have an interest in the site in terms 
of supplementing the Dome but the Dome building 
itself, that particular space, that close on a million 
square feet which is perfect for an entertainment 
centre, is our prime interest, yes. 


259. Could I ask at this stage what do you see as 
going into the Dome? Some of the structures that are 
there at the moment inside the Dome, which can be 
ripped out by the people who are there, will they be 
retained? 
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(Mr Hands) If can I pass that question to Mike 
Swinney I will ask him at the same time to 
introduce himself. 

(Mr Swinney) Hi. I am CEO of 
HyperEntertainment who have been responsible for 
the past seven years with the Sony Corporation for 
developing world class urban entertainment centres 
in San Francisco, Tokyo and in Berlin. Do not credit 
Guy with coming to find us, we actually came to find 
him because many of us came to the Dome when it 
first opened, learned of the bid and then tried to 
associate ourselves with the guys who we thought 
had the right vision. To answer your question 
specifically. There are a lot of great things inside the 
Dome. There are a lot of great structures within the 
Dome that we think should be kept. A lot of things 
like the Play Zone, Home Planet, that are very good, 
fun, interesting, educational things to do. What we 
would propose to do is to bring the confidence that 
we have created in many of the artists that we 
represent and we work with, such as Maurice Sendak 
and the Beatles with the Yellow Submarine 
adventure, to those kinds of places to create a lot 
more interest within that community of attractions. 


260. Could I ask on the financial side, if I may, do 
you have bankers that are backing this as well or are 
they part of a consortium, as it were? 

(Mr Hands) This deal is a 100 per cent equity deal. 
Nomura has 100 per cent underwritten it, not just 
with regard to the capital cost of purchasing but also 
with regard to the approximately £200 million of 
necessary content enhancement that needs to go in. 
We have hit that really hard. When you think about 
The Body, The Body cost £30 million but it is a 
structure. The sides, the heart, the brain and the eye, 
it is a structure, it is a building, so when Mike says 
“we are going to put content in there” he is talking 
about putting £200 million worth of high technology 
content to bring those structures completely to life. 
All of that money is fully underwritten by Nomura. 
In addition, we are underwriting what we would 
expect to be the start up costs in the first two to three 
years of getting a visitor attraction attendance 
numbers back up again. 


261. Do youconsider this has been a success so far? 

(Mr Hands) I think to produce an exhibition centre 
for one year is extraordinarily difficult. We have a 
tremendous legacy and a tremendous advantage over 
people who have to do it for one year. When Mike 
goes out and he talks to the Beatles about associating 
themselves with the Dome, he can talk about them 
associating with the Dome for 20/30 years. When you 
go to a world class artist and you say “we want to 
take your ideas and bring them to life”, they have to 
have trust that-you are not just doing it for a year, 
you are doing it for the long term. That is the 
tremendous advantage we have. In terms of 
achieving it in the time frame they had I think they 
did an extraordinary job but you cannot look at the 
Dome as a one year attraction, it has to be looked at 
over the long term. 

(Mr Swinney) If I could say something. Myself and 
many of the people I work with were involved in the 
Korean World Fair and the World Fair at Seville and 
I will tell you what the people here have done—and 
I do not know very many of them but I am beginning 
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to know some of the artists and some of the vendors 
who we intend to continue to work with—is world 
class in stature. I cannot tell you why 12 million 
people did not come, but the fact that 6 million 
people have come is a huge credit. The entertainment 
value that is there is actually pretty good. 


“Mrs Organ 


262. The particular difficulties and negative media 
coverage of the Dome, how much of that is going to 
affect, if you are successful, your project when you 
take over? Will you be tainted with the same view 
from the public as a result of the media coverage? 

(Mr Hands) We are going to have a lot to prove 
and our advertising proposals are that we will not 
spend money on advertising for the first six months. 
I think I will hand to Peter for him to explain why. 

(Mr Middleton) 1 think what we have had to make 
sure we avoid is promising something that we do not 
deliver. You cannot do this twice. So we will 
assemble a very high quality management team 
because we have had conversations with people to fill 
the slots that we want to fill and that will involve, of 
course, people who will be in charge of marketing. 
We feel that the way forward for this is very gradually 
to get through to people, more by word of mouth, or 
low key advertising, the types of change that we are 
going to make. Then, yes, at some future point, when 
we think that the Dome by then merits a normal 
advertising campaign we will begin it but not until 
then. We cannot afford to have people coming to the 
Dome again and being disappointed at the difference 
between what they expected and what they got. It is 
going to be fun, real fun. 


263. You mentioned that you felt that what they 
have achieved so far is tremendous. This was a visitor 
attraction that was good and successful. You 
mentioned that some of the Zones you were 
particularly attracted to. What percentage of what is 


there now would you envisage that you would retain? - 


(Mr Swinney) I would say probably 30 per cent of 
the actual physical Zones would be retained. In terms 
of the buildings themselves, about 90 per cent of the 
buildings will remain. Then as we go through this in 
a phased way, there are little things that we can do to 
make sure that there is entertainment along all 
pathways. There are huge landscapes within this 
place that just do not have enough to do. 


264. As you say you are going to keep the physical 
structures, most of that, but some of the Zones you 
think are really excellent and you want to continue 
with those. Obviously there will have to be a 
transition period if you are successful with the bid 
while you are putting into place your visitor 
attractions. How long do you envisage that will take 
between the time when you get, if you do, the go 
ahead and when you will be open to the public fully? 

(Mr Hands) We think that one of the most 
important things there is the workforce that has been 
trained and built up over the last 12 months. The 
great thing about the entertainment industry—and I 
was speaking to somebody who was with Walt 
Disney back in 1957 in the Swamps of Florida and 


was acting as a car attendant and then finished his 


ee 
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career by being in charge of those transformed 
swamps—is it is a career where people can move up, 
regardless of background, sex, ethical group, it is 
purely a question of hard work and skill. Those 
people over the last 12 months have been trained, 
they have developed skills and we do not want to lose 
those for one minute, we do not want to stop. What 
we intend to do is to close for approximately a month 
between January and February to make the big 
physical changes that need to be done. We will spend 
that time doing some additional training and then be 
able to relaunch with the half term holidays in 
February next year. If I can hand to Mike he will 
explain how we will then be spending a three year 
programme bringing content in but it will be exciting 
for people to watch that content brought in. 


(Mr Swinney) The good thing about a lot of the 
work that we have already done in the concept of 
Dome Europe is that a lot of the work that we have 
already done is within the culture of Europe. We 
worked extensively in Berlin with folks and most 
recently with the Berlin Philharmonic where we 
created this wonderful attraction. My favourite 
picture in the news is of this young girl whose passion 
is to play violin, she is six years old but in a virtual 
reality experience she gets to conduct the Berlin 
Philharmonic. If we start with things like that which 
are very simple, easy to do and working within the 
community then within the greater community, as it 
were, we can launch this thing in a series of opening 
events which will last about two years. Bringing in 
content from Maurice Sendak, from Mobeus the 
great French graphic novelist, from Maurice Sendak 
with Grimms’ Fairy Tales, he is the worldwide 
authority on Grimms’ Fairy Tales. We think that 
over this two or three year period there will be great 
opportunities to launch and relaunch and relaunch 
the Dome. 


265. Obviously you will be the beneficiary if you 
win the competition of the year or so lead-in that any 
major visitor attraction has to have. You end up not 
having to get involved in any of the problems and the 
Lottery financing and you become a beneficiary. I 
wonder if you could just answer finally two things. 
First of all, if you had been running the Dome this 
year in its one and only year of operation under 
NMEC what would you have done differently? What 
one thing you would have done differently? 
Secondly, do you believe that if you had been 
running it this year that your visitor numbers would 
have been any greater than the possible 6 or 7 million 
that may be achieved within the year of operation? 


(Mr Middleton) The one thing that we would not 
have done would have been to put a figure of 12 
million visitors into the public arena because I do not 
think there was any research which gave credence to 
that as a realistic target. Being cautious I would have 
preferred 24 million or something like that. Getting 
6 million has been good, it has been a very good 
performance. I think that was one of the cardinal 
errors that was made. We have done a lot of research 
into the people who have been to the Dome or who 
have not been to the Dome and the surprise 
compared with the sort of media image, is the high 
proportion of people who are pleased that they went. 
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Chairman 


266. A few minutes ago in answer to Mr Fearn you 
talked about the disappointment of people who went 
there. I was going to ask you about that in view of the 
surveys which have been conducted by NMEC 
showing over 80 per cent of people like it. I would be 
grateful if you could reconcile what you have just 
said with what you talked about, the 
disappointment. 

(Mr Hands) It is very, very interesting because we 
did some very, very detailed surveys. We spent an 
enormous amount of money preparing for this 
project. One of the things you have to get absolutely 
right is your understanding of the audience, what 
they like, what they do not like. 74 per cent of people, 
going on our surveys, think that it is a great 
achievement, however, depending on the age group 
only between 16 and 24 per cent think it is fun. The 
only way to get education to work—and I am a 
dyslexic by background, I had a distracted attitude to 
education at the best—is to make it fun. You have 
got to make it fun. Only 16 to 24 per cent, regardless 
of whether they think it is worthy, regardless of 
whether they think of the thing as educational, 
regardless of the good achievement, only 16 to 24 in 
our survey say it is fun. 


Mrs Organ 


267. I have to agree with you. I find sometimes all 
this talk about what it is about culture, what it is 
about British, what is it about this great thing, in the 
end what we are talking about with the Dome is it is 
a day out to enjoy yourself. Let us not get too 
highbrow or too high minded about it, it is not like 
building the Tate Modern or anything else, it is a fun 
day out for people. You would consider that the 
figure was the thing that you would not have released 
into the public domain and you would have ended up 
probably, given the situation, not being terribly 
successful, the New Millennium Experience has not 
been this year? 

(Mr Middleton) J think that is right. I think 6 
million visitors, which makes it easily the biggest 
attended paid attraction in this country and second 
only to Disneyland in Paris in Europe. 


268. Yes. 
(Mr Middleton) That is success. 


269. Is it possible, if circumstances came, if you 
won the competition, you would consider taking 
over the Dome prior to 31 December 2000? 

(Mr Hands) We would look obviously at anything 
which we were asked to look at which we felt was 
rational and sensible. We do have a concern for the 
people who are working in the Dome and for morale 
there. Some very good people are starting to leave. It 
is essential that they have confidence going forward. 
It is not something we would choose to do. We have 
a concept we want to launch, we have a plan for 
launching it. Our plan starts January Ist in what 
some people would say is the new Millennium, and 
that is the date we have. If we were asked we would 
consider it. 
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Chairman 


270. Following on from some of the questions Mrs 
Organ has been putting to you. In the document we 
have got, you talk about taking over some of the 
Zones that exist now. Certainly I am not going to ask 
you which they are but what would be the nature of 
the way in which you would take them over, if you 
were successful? They are all sponsored, not all but 
almost all are sponsored. Would you seek to continue 
to have a relationship with the sponsors similar to 
that that NMEC has? Would you seek to buy the 
sponsors out? 

(Mr Hands) It is an excellent question. It is a very 
complex question because the contract they have 
with each sponsor is different. What I would like to 
say is two things. Firstly, our business plan only relies 
on us getting four sponsors in the first year and, 
secondly, our relationship with the sponsors is a very 
different type of relationship based on the fact we will 
be looking for a five to ten year contract with them. 
Also if I can hand over to Barbara and let her speak 
a little bit about what we are going to be able to do 
for sponsors as well, I think that will be useful. 

(Ms Anderson) If I can introduce myself. I am 
responsible for e-commerce and online strategy 
across all the principal finance businesses. I have 
been working on developing the strategy for e-Dome. 
One of the things that we believe to be absolutely 
fundamental to our vision, and it has been part of the 
vision since its inception, is an online strategy. The 
reason this is absolutely critical is that we require 
broader access to the Dome as it is. It is as important 
to us that a child in Argyll or an inner city feels as 
much contact with this as somebody living 200 
metres from the front door. The second objective is 
to encourage more visits and make those visits more 
exciting and entertaining. If you can imagine, if you 
can personalise your visit to the Dome and you can 
decide in advance what you are going to see, what 
you are going to do and where to eat perhaps in Taste 
Europe, then that is already an advantage. Thirdly, it 
is all about creating an ongoing sense of community. 
This is fundamental to the important thing for the 
sponsor. If we can create a real sense of excitement on 
an on-going basis around the spectacular content 
that Mike has been describing, then we create 
something that is fundamentally very important for 
the sponsors to participate in. 

(Mr Swinney) May I say one thing about 
sponsorship because we have been fairly successful at 
raising significant sponsorship dollars for projects in 
other countries. One of the critical problems they 
have at the Dome as it is nowis, again, content. If you 
can link a Ford with the Beatles or you can link as BT 
did with ET, it is a much easier proposition for the 
long term and a much more healthy relationship 
between the owner and the artist. 


271. In response to Mrs Organ you were indicating 
that you anticipated being able to get the thing open 
in your version and operating pretty well within a 
matter of weeks. Now in the memorandum we have 
got here you talk about the additional space around 
the Dome and you have interesting plans for that. 
But there would presumably have to be a substantial 
amount of physical terse unless you were 
simply going to take over all the buildings that are 
there now and use them for different purposes. 
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Taking into account your anticipation that you could 
get the thing operating under your auspices within a 
matter of weeks, would there not be a problem of that 
space around the Dome being a building site while 
you are attracting visitors to the Dome itself? 

(Mr Hands) Interesting issues there. There is the 
issue with regard to the interior inside the Dome, that 
is something which Mike has huge experience of, and 
Disney had experience and all attractions have 
experience, how you make the changes internally. 
The external area, if I can pass to Gwilym he can have 
a go at that. 

(Mr Jones) Gwilym Jones from Ove Arup and 
Partners, dealing with the planning side. We have 
prepared a detailed planning application for some 
buildings around the Dome which are core buildings 
for the operations. So a new entrance building, for 
example, storage facilities and some staff facilities as 
well. We are working with Greenwich on the 
proposals. We are confident we can get planning 
permission in place for those essential elements for 
the Dome Europe to open. The wider proposals 
which are also mentioned in the memorandum we 
have been discussing those with Greenwich and those 
are longer term proposals, a scheme which we will 
continue to work with them. In terms of the issue of 
the building site obviously that will need to be 
managed very carefully but we are confident it can 
work with the Dome opening on the timetable we 
have described. 

(Mr Hands) The site itself is about 63 acres we have 
bid for. It is approximately about another million 
square feet of building which we would want to put 
in over a five to ten year period which will produce 
about another 2,000 jobs, but that is a long term 
project. 


Mr Faber 


272. We have learned one thing from you, Mr 
Hands, which the rest of us have been dying to know 
which is the Body Zone cost £30 million. We had not 
been able to find that out as a Committee and I do. 
not think there is a journalist in England who had 
been able to find that out either. Thank you for 
telling us that. Do you think that was money well 
spent? 

(Mr Hands) No. 


273. It is a bit of a damning indictment though of 
what is in it at the moment that you are prepared to 
spend £200 million basically to enhance 70 per cent 
of the Zone. I did not quite understand what you said 
about the structure. You said you would keep the 
structure but when you said you would get rid of the 
Zones, did you mean you would knock down the 
structure of the Zones as well, you would keep the 
building? 

(Mr Middleton) No, we are talking about the 
internal structures of the Zones themselves. 


274. You would keep the core? 

(Mr Middleton) We would keep the core that the 
Zones are housed in, whichever one it is, but the 
content that is in there at the moment we would 
change pretty extensively. 


275. Youcould spend £200 million fully enhancing 
that up to 70 per cent? 
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(Mr Swinney) Actually we will fully enhance 100 
per cent of the place. What we will be bringing in over 
time is about 70 per cent of new content within the 
Dome. There will be new artists, new attractions, 
things like that. 


276. I am genuinely not aware what the answer to 
this is. What degree of interest is the Government 
planning on maintaining in your operations 
subsequently if you are successful in the bid and over 
what period of time? 

(Mr Hands) We have been asked by the Director of 
Competition to keep the actual commercial terms 
confidential but in general terms there is a profit 
sharing arrangement. 


277. The Government will continue to derive 
revenue from this project? 

(Mr Hands) Over time subject to the project being 
successful, yes. 


278. What degree of leverage have they got? 
Obviously the fact is there are two of you left in the 
competition and they are happy with both of your 
bids. What degree of interest will they maintain in the 
content of the Dome? 

(Mr Hands) We are very insistent with regard to 
content that we have what can only be described as 
editorial control. 


279. You have complete editorial control? 
(Mr Hands) Yes. 


280. Their only interest is in how successful you are 
economically and financially? 

(Mr Hands) Not quite. We have also put into our 
bid some terms with regard to economic regeneration 
as well which effectively will mean if we do not get the 
regeneration with regard to the buildings delivered 
over a period of time we will lose some of the site. We 
have to perform internally and externally. 


281. Finally, Mrs Organ asked you about possible 
proposals to take the Dome over before the end of 
the year. You said you would consider something if 
it was put to you. Can you assure us today that none 
of you have had any conversations with either 
ministers or civil servants or members of the 
Millennium Commission to date about taking the 
Dome over? 

(Mr Hands) None at all. 


282. You have not been approached? 
(Mr Hands) We have not been approached. 


Ms Ward 


283. Can I ask, first of all, have any of you ever 
been employed by Disney? 

(Mr Swinney) Since I would be the only likely 
candidate I actually take great pride in pronouncing 
that I have never been an employee of Disney. 

(Mr Middleton) Me too, sadly. 


284. So we start from the point where none of you 
has Disney in mind, I assume? 

(Mr Swinney) No. 

(Mr Middleton) No, because the Disney 
proposition is out of town, it is a large amount of 
space and it is like in Florida acres and acres and 
acres. They key to ours is that it is urban. It is an 
urban resort and the things that go into that need to 
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be put close together. You do not have the space 
anywhere in an urban resort and that is the main 
difference. Some of the things that Disney do, like the 
way in which they manage to let people believe they 
are not in a queue when in fact they are in a queue, 
are absolutely skills that we will bring into running 
the Dome. This is not at all Dome Disney. 

(Mr Hands) Another very important difference, 
which I will let Mike expand on, you have to have 
intellectual property which is immediately 
recognisable to people. You cannot create a Space 
Mountain because you have not got space. 
Therefore, what you show has to be something that 
people can immediately relate to, such as the Beatles, 
such as Grimms’ Fairy Tales, such as the Berlin 
Philharmonic. Mike, could you explain? 

(Mr Swinney) With that pronouncement about 
being proud of not being from Disney I would also 
say that we are not proposing to bring Sony, who is 
our parent company, also to the Dome. What we 
have had great success in doing is taking a full 
proportion of artists and artisans and crafts people 
and great story tellers and great dancers and great 
artists from around the world who have been rejected 
by people like the Walt Disney Company and 
Universal Studios because they did not start the film 
and bring all those works to life. 

(Mr Middleton) If I could spare Mike’s blushes, 
Metronim has been open a year in San Francisco, it 
has had over 6 million visitors. The Mediage in 
Tokyo opened on 21 April and it has already had two 
and a quarter million visitors. This works. 


285. What is it that it provides that is different? 
(Mr Middleton) It is fun. 


286. What is amazing? We think about that in the 
context of what else is going on, particularly for paid 
attractions. What annoys me is the comparisons 
between the Dome and the Tate Modern. 

(Mr Hands) These are built for the long term, talk 
through Wild Things. 

(Mr Swinney) | approached Maurice Sendak 
about seven years ago. Maurice is this wonderful 70 
year old legend who writes books for four year olds. 
If ever there was a guy who was 70 who is really four 
years old, itis Maurice Sendak. To see the look on his 
face when at the end of the day he sees kids crawling 
around on his characters, throwing blocks at each 
other, laughing at things which pop up and talk to 
you or wandering through these mazes, interacting 
with other kids and learning about story telling and 
learning about music and learning about art, I found 
him in tears in the middle of the place. That is what 
creates the difference for an urban audience. Those 
kinds of things which are hands-on easy to deal with, 
easy to understand, which not only tell stories but tell 
stories in the way that kids actually begin to learn and 
are educated. 


287. Can I ask also then about the audience you 
are going to look to attract, particularly with ticket 
prices. Can you tell me whether you think the ticket 
prices that the Dome has at the moment are 
reasonable and would be within the margins or the 
areas that you would consider? 

(Mr Hands) We have done a lot of testing of that. 
Ticket pricing is clearly an emotional issue and it is 
an issue you have got to get right. We need to attract 
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the vast majority of people, we want to attract all age 
groups. The pricing that is there at the moment, there 
is no question it is an expensive day out but 
entertainment is reasonably expensive, going to a 
football match is reasonably expensive, going to 
Alton Towers is expensive, coming to London to go 
to museums is expensive. The survey results we get 
back is that price is not an issue, what is an issue is 
content. Our view is that we will continue with the 
pricing policy that is there. We will introduce a 
season ticket for people who can go more often than 
once which will be very, very reasonable indeed. We 
will continue with the Greenwich Card for local 
residents. We will do that without having any 
ongoing subsidy. 


288. You are proposing also to have hotels in the 
resort? 

(Mr Hands) Yes, the outside development is to put 
some hotels there. We think it will be completely 
unique, there will be nowhere else in the world where 
you can go to a capital city. We want to put some 
budget hotels and a four star hotel there. The four 
star hotel we want to have a conference centre in it 
because we think that is important to the business 
park as a whole and the development of the 
Greenwich Peninsula. Our figures allow for 
approximately 20 per cent, over a million visitors a 
year, So we will need to have accommodation. 


289. You took into account, obviously, the points 
made earlier by Mr Quarmby with regard to the 
tourist industry, particularly getting people from 
overseas to come here while the pound is so high. 
How do you think you will market that strategy for 
making it an international venue rather than a 
London and South East venue? 


(Mr Hands) There is a lot which I would like to get 
Peter to talk about but the one thing which is 
absolutely essential to us is foreign tourists, that they 
do not just see it as a question of going to a visitor 
attraction. They have to see it as going to the Dome, 
to also see historic Greenwich, historic Woolwich, to 
be able to be within 15 minutes of this building and 
the centre. It is a completely unique possibility there. 

(Mr Middleton) Two things. One, clearly the 
online strategy that we are developing is going to be 
very important for that because after a certain 
period, I hope by next March, people going to our 
website will be able to see what the actual content of 
the Dome is now and the plans for the refurbishment 
over a two year period. That will get some attraction. 
The second is that it is already very well known 
internationally. In Germany there is a high 
recognition of the existence of the Dome as an 
entertainment centre. I do not think that the 
international marketing side that you normally have, 
of having to get foreigners to understand that the 
thing exists, we do not have to do that, they know it, 
they are reading about it in the papers. What we have 
to do for them, as we have to do for the people of this 
country, is to show them that it is absolutely possible 
to create a world class entertainment centre in that 
fantastic structure. We have no doubt that we can 
do that. 

Chairman: Gentlemen and lady, thank you very 
much indeed. It has been extremely helpful. 





Memorandum submitted by Legacy Plc 


1. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


1.1 The Millennium Dome (“Dome”) under Legacy PLC’s (“Legacy”) plans would become home to a 
large cluster of knowledge based businesses. It would, in effect, be the national incubator for technology 


businesses. 


1.2 The cluster would be the largest of its kind in the UK, if not Europe, and would help to keep Britain 
at the forefront of technological development. It would also mark this part of London out as the centre for 


innovation and enterprise. 


1.3 Legacy’s scheme is demand driven. There is a chronic shortage of suitable, flexible space and facilities 
for small, growing technology companies, which are acknowledged to be so vital to Britain’s economic future. 


1.4. The cluster would comprise: 


— Large hi-tech companies including BT, 3Com, Sun and NTL; 


— Academic institutions including Imperial College and the Open University, and their spin-out 


companies; 


— A large number of small, hi-growth companies; 


— Support services for the community of small companies, including professional services, 


consultancy, advice and capital; and 


— Ancillary leisure and retail facilities to service the community, promote interaction between 
occupiers and encourage locals to visit the Dome which will be freely accessible to the public at 


all times. 


7 
1S Legacy has identified four segments of the market which will be accommodated initially; 
biotechnology, e-commerce, telecoms and wireless applications. 
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1.6 Legacy’s scheme would respect the integrity of the Dome as an architectural icon and would not seek 
to alter the structure. The accommodation for the new community inside would be flexible and adaptable and 
since it is under a weather proof cover, can be arranged in an inspirational environment. The total floor area 
of 1 million sq ft is approximately the same as the Canary Wharf tower, but it is all on one floor allowing 
optimal floor plate design and promoting interaction between occupants which is so much a part of 
Legacy’s plans. 


1.7 The financial plans place no reliance on public funds and are financed entirely by major commercial 
concerns. Legacy’s plans are profitable and financible on a phased basis and will be underpinned by long- 
term commitments from the technology partners and others. 


1.8 One of the key benefits of Legacy’s scheme is the regeneration effect it will have on the Thames Gateway 
region. Legacy’s economic study shows some 14,000 high quality jobs in the industries of the future being 
created under the Legacy scheme. The multiplier effect on the surrounding region should be significant in 
addition to the opportunities directly associated with the new Dome. Legacy places great emphasis on 
education and training and has an annual budget of some £250,000 allocated for that purpose. 


1.9 Britain’s economic future rests on being competitive in the new industries of the 21st century. Britain 
has a tradition of innovation but has fallen behind other countries, most notably the US, in commercialising 
its intellectual capital. This is an opportunity that Britain can ill-afford to miss. 


1.10 The Legacy team has the experience in management, finance and the business of managing flexible 
space and the vision to provide the Dome with a positive future associated with enterprise, innovation and 
opportunity, which would be the most appropriate legacy for the nation. 


2. THE LEGACY PROPOSAL FOR THE FUTURE USE OF THE DOME AND ITS SURROUNDS 


The Concept 


“In an era of globalisation and the growth of the Internet, a firm’s location still matters. There is 
strong empirical support that the returns to R&D, and the spillover of knowledge between firms 
and research institutes are enhanced by co-location. The networking and interaction between firms 
and research institutes, and the clustering of specialist service providers of legal and financial advice 
and venture capital, provide a powerful stimulus to productivity growth.” 


Source: Pre-Budget report, HM Treasury, November 1999. 


2.1 The Dome under Legacy’s plans would become home to a large cluster of knowledge based businesses. 
A cluster is a loose grouping of organisations that have similar interests and that benefit from being situated 
close to one another. An example of a cluster could be the City of London where banks, fund managers, 
accountants, solicitors, consultants, executive search companies and financial PR companies all operate 
within roughly the same sector and benefit from being situated near to each other. The City could be called 
a cluster of finance based businesses. 


2.2 According to Legacy’s research, affordable, flexible space and facilities for this vital sector of the 
economy are in great demand but very limited supply in central and greater London. This site provides the 
ideal combination of accessibility, and proximity to Colleges, the City and the West End and a structure that 
would offer the maximum flexibility and scalability for occupiers. It would mark this part of London out as 
the centre for innovation and enterprise in much the same way as the City is the financial district, Westminster 
the political centre and the West End is the media and advertising district. 


2.3 The population of the Dome (ie the cluster) under Legacy’s plans would consist of: 


— Large hi-tech companies from the biotech, telecoms, networks, hardware and software fields, 
representing Legacy’s technology partners; 


— Academic research organisations such as Imperial College and the Knowledge Media Institute from 
the Open University; 


— A large number of early stage technology companies, some of which will be “spinouts” from 
academic research institutes and financial incubators; 


— Professional services organisations such as accountants, lawyers, patent agents, venture capitalists, 
government support agencies for small businesses and other support services such as e-commerce 
fulfilment; and 


— Ancillary leisure and retail facilities to service the occupants, to foster their interaction, and to 
encourage the public to visit the Dome as a centre of technological innovation. 


2.4 Conference space would also be provided for use by the occupants and others for product launches, 
showcases and exhibitions. This would also play a part in Legacy’s commitment to training and involving the 
public in the understanding of science. 
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2.5 The cluster would be the largest of its kind in the UK (if not Europe) and would help to keep Britain 
at the forefront of technological development in such fields as biotechnology, telecoms, information 
technology and other related areas such as e-commerce and wireless technologies. However, it should be 
emphasised that this would not merely be for “dot.com” companies and our financial projections have never 
placed a great reliance upon attracting a large proportion of these companies. However, our projections do 
state that the Legacy proposal, which would rely largely upon rental income, would be profitable even on a 
phased basis. 


THE NEED FOR PARTNERSHIP AND SUPPORT 


2.6 Having studied other successful clusters of growing technology businesses in other countries, Legacy 
sees the role of academic partners as key. Professor Michael Porter at Harvard University identified the 
benefits of interaction between commerce and research? in respect of the enormous productivity of the Boston 
area, the Bay area of San Francisco and Silicon Valley. 


2.7 Legacy is pleased to have the endorsement of: 
— Imperial College of Science, Technology and Medicine (“Imperial”). 
— The Knowledge Media Institute of the Open University (““KMI”). 
— The London Business School (“LBS”). 
__ The London BioScience Innovation Centre of the Royal Veterinary College (CBIC 4. 
2.8 All of these institutions would use the Dome for their “spinout” companies and potentially for their 


own incubator space. KMI has expressed an interest in having a London showcase, similar to the one they 
have in Milton Keynes, which would enhance the Dome’s role in the public understanding of science. 


2.9 In the biotechnology sector, there is an initiative to encourage a cluster of such businesses in the 
London area as a result of a report undertaken by Lord Sainsbury. This report identified London as a centre 
which had all the necessary ingredients for a successful cluster of biotechnology businesses. London’s 
problem is to find flexible space on any scale. Legacy is pleased to have the support of The Bioindustry 
Association in the context of the Dome providing the venue for such a cluster. 


2.10 Legacy has also had endorsement from leading venture capitalists and financiers in this field 
including: 
— Dr Chris Evans, CBE Chairman of Merlin Biosciences. 
— Dr Stephen Parker, Director of Apax Partners & Co. 
— Christopher Collins, Managing Director of the Life Sciences Group at WestLB Panmure. 


TECHNOLOGY INFRASTRUCTURE 


2.11 Legacy’s technology partners would not only wish to provide the technology platform within the 
Dome, but would also wish to have a physical presence in such an environment. They would intend to 
showcase prototype and newly launched products, locate specialised R&D functions, and incubate ventures 
they are developing or have invested in. Legacy’s technology partners include: 


— BT 

— 3Com 

— Sun Microsystems 
— NTL 


2.12 The internal network for the Dome would allow the occupants to communicate electronically and 
share information with each other and would, where appropriate, make use of wireless technology. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL VISION 


2.13 The new architecture proposed by Legacy would complement the stunning image of the Dome itself. 
The internal layout would promote interaction between the occupiers. Leisure facilities such as bars, 
restaurants, a health and fitness club and a hotel would provide the ideal scope for the occupants to interact. 
This interaction between the different organisations could help to generate new and valuable areas of 
commerce. In the Cambridge area near Boston, Massachusetts, a particular restaurant, “Legal Seafoods”, 
is famous for its role as the meeting place for those working locally in the many biotechnology companies 
located there. 7 
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2 Clusters and the New Economics of Competition, Michael E Porter, Harvard Business Review, Nov—Dec 1998. 
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3. THE IMPACT OF THE DOME 


The Community Impact 


3.1 Legacy would seek to leverage the technology infrastructure and expertise that would be located at the 
Dome for the benefit of the local community. One initiative would be to link all the local schools, hospitals 
and local government facilities via an Internet service provider to be located at the Dome. It would be an 
inspiring and free place for schoolchildren to visit as they could learn about the Internet’s developing 
applications and contribute to the content on the Greenwich portal while hospitals, GPs’ surgeries and local 
government departments could for example, share information more easily, in a secure environment. 


3.2 Educational and training programmes would be introduced at the Dome by taking forward the 
initiatives currently at the Learning Experience Centre. There would also be local education initiatives and 
new “virtual” initiatives run online in conjunction with Legacy’s academic occupants, such as the Open 
University. These initiatives would assist with improving the local skill base and would have a role in the 
public understanding of science. 


3.3 Environmental improvements, which would have a positive impact upon the local community, could 
be made if the Legacy bid wins. Occupancy of the Dome would be stable at approximately 9,000 and so there 
would be a constant level of use that is lower than current levels. There are excellent public transport links 
and Legacy would seek to encourage use of the Jubilee Line, buses and also look seriously at how a riverbus 
service could be provided. Legacy would also create an environmental monitoring centre to ensure that all 
activity in the area associated with the Dome was environmentally sustainable. This would be run in 
conjunction with local schools and other groups. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 


3.4 The powerful potential local economic impact of such an initiative should not be underestimated. 
Local wealth creation and opportunities for training and employment generated by the proposals would, 
Legacy believes, be unrivalled by any other use of the Dome. Economists at PricewaterhouseCoopers have 
forecast that Legacy’s plans would create 14,000 jobs on the site (of which 86 per cent would be additional 
at a local level) and have a significant impact on the prosperity of the Thames Gateway region. This would 
include increased sustained spending in the local area. Legacy’s proposals would also be in accordance with 
the Greenwich masterplan. 


3.5 To remain competitive, the UK must place itself in the forefront of these new industries and 
technologies. Since 1997, the Government has recognised how important this is through wide ranging 
programmes to enhance the business environment and to facilitate new enterprises. The most recent measures 
promoted investment in IT infrastructure, corporate venturing, regional venture capital funds and employee 
share ownership. They were introduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his March 2000 Budget and 
they are all very pertinent to Legacy’s plans. 


3.6 The Dome was built to mark Britain moving from one era to the next. There can therefore be no more 
meaningful gesture than to introduce industries of the future, within the Dome. With its maritime, 
armaments, and cable industries complementing its status as the world longitudinal reference for over a 
century, Greenwich is the most symbolic British site for Legacy’s plans. 


3.7 However, the real benefit would be the wealth that the hundreds of companies and enterprises 
flourishing within the Dome and the surrounding region would generate. Whilst Britain has 80 incubators 
(registered with the British Incubation Association), none is on the scale proposed by Legacy. The Dome 
represents a wonderful opportunity to create a cluster of knowledge based businesses, which would have an 
impact, not just at a local level, but also nationally and internationally. 


3.8 This concept is already in existence in other countries such as the USA, France, Germany and Israel. 
Britain can ill-afford to miss out on such an opportunity. 


4. PuBLIC SUPPORT 
4.1 It would be worth noting that there is substantial public support for the concept that Legacy is 
proposing. A MORI poll undertaken in February 2000 produced the following results: 
— 66 per cent of all respondents thought that this country needs a home for Britain’s young creative 
companies; 
— 81 per cent agreed that this country needs a focus to take advantage of opportunities in new 
technologies; and 


— 59 percent agreed that the Dome would bea suitable place for a new technology campus to provide 
a boost for young creative companies. 
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5. THE LeGacy TEAM 


5.1 The Legacy team has the necessary expertise and experience in property, regeneration, finance and 
management to create a successful permanent home for the emerging technologies of the 21st century, which 
would be a fitting legacy for the nation. 


5.2 Legacy is founded on the accumulated experience of over two decades of either directly operating, or 
investing in, managed and serviced business accommodation and the regeneration of depressed urban 
environments. 


The Board 


Chairman—Sir Christopher Benson FRICS 


5.3 As Chairman of the London Docklands Development Corporation, he was instrumental in the 
development of Canary Wharf. He was also previously Managing Director and later Chairman of the 
property giant MEPC, Chairman of The Boots Company, Royal and Sun Alliance, Allbright and Wilson 
and Costain plc. He is currently Chairman of Bradford Particle Design, an embryo techno-pharmaceutical 
company originating within Bradford University, Chairman of Mi29, embryo software designers of bespoke 
security architecture, Chairman of international property advisors GVA Grimley and a member of the 
advisory board at corporate financial advisers, Hawkpoint partners. 


Chief Executive—Robert Bourne FCA 


5.4 Robert was co-founder of Local London Group ple which was a successful operator of business space 
for the smaller business in London. The company was floated on the London Stock Exchange and was the 
subject of a successful take-over bid in 1989 valuing the company at £110 million. In 1990 he became joint 
chief executive of The Ex-Lands PLC, a fully listed property company. In 1997 he left the board of Ex-lands 
PLC when it merged with Marylebone Warwick Balfour PLC. Robert remains Chairman of Clubhaus PLC, 
which is listed on the London Stock Exchange and is a fast expanding leisure company specialising in golf 
and health and fitness clubs. 


Company Secretary and Non-Executive Director—Alan Banes 


5.5 Alan isa partner of solicitors Howard Kennedy and heads up the company commercial pao 
He has experience in corporate finance and substantial property transactions. 


Deputy Chairman—Tom Quinn 


5.6 Tom is a consultant in investment banking. He was a partner of W. Greenwell & Co., Stockbrokers 
between 1967 and 1986 when he moved to Samuel Montagu as a Director. Between 1987 and 1992 he was 
director of BZW after which he moved to Hambros Bank plc where he was a Director until 1995. In 1995 he 
set up Quinn Consultancy, providing a range of advice and consultancy on financial matters. 


Finance Director—John Precious FCA, FCT 


5.7 John was Group Finance Director of Wellcome, until 1994, and non-executive Chairman of the 
Cambridge based Celsis International plc from its floatation on the London Stock Exchange in July 1993 until 
1997. He currently has a number of non-executive positions including Biocom SA, a Paris based automated 
analysis company and Manor House Group, a venture management company where he is Chairman. 


Commercial Director—Hugh Rosen 


5.8 Hugh has spent most of his business life working in the property sector. Between 1982 and 1986 he was 
involved in mining and property in South Africa. In 1986, he managed the property division of the Overseas 
Commodities Group, Londoa, prior to the business being acquired by Local London Group in 1987. Since 
that time, he has been involved with Robert Bourne in his various business activities. 
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Business Development Director—Bruce Walker 


5.9 Bruce has a background in corporate finance with an emphasis on property and smaller companies. 
He was with Johnson Fry from 1990 until 1997 when he joined merchant bank Brown Shipley. From the 
corporate finance team at Brown Shipley, Bruce was promoted to central management where he was 
responsible for the bank’s acquisitions, their equity investments in smaller companies and the e-commerce 
strategy for the group. 


Resources Director—Derek Pearce 


5.10 Derek was Managing Director of Tioxide UK Ltd, a capital intensive chemical manufacturing 
company. He was appointed Human Resources Director of the Tioxide Group plc—where he also held a 
worldwide remit for environmental improvements. Between 1993 and 1996 he was Chief Executive of the 
Leeds Training and Enterprise Council. He is currently a Non-Executive Director of Celsis International plc 
and a Trustee of Raleigh International, a youth charity. 


Annex 


An Assessment of the Potential Economic Benefits of the Proposal for the Millennium Dome by Legacy PLC 
by PricewaterhouseCoopers 


INTRODUCTION 
1. This paper assesses the potential economic benefits of the development at the Dome proposed by 
Legacy plc. 
2. The paper: 
(a) outlines the economic rationale which underpins Legacy’s proposals; 


(b) describes the framework adopted and approach used to assess the potential economic benefits at 
both the local and national levels; and 


(c) summarises the key economic impacts. 


ECONOMIC RATIONALE—THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF LEGACY’S PROPOSALS 


3. Few people doubt the potential economic significance of the emergence of the so-called “new economy”. 
The Government is no exception: Ministers have frequently highlighted the importance of the opportunities 
presented by the emergence of the knowledge-driven economy. 


4. At the same time, the Government has recognised that the UK’s economic performance lags that of our 
major competitors. The most recent set of UK competitiveness indicators prepared by the Department of 
Trade and Industry in December 1999? highlight some of the inherent weaknesses in the UK’s economic 
performance: 


(a) the UK’s GDP per head is 18 per cent below the average for the G7; 


(b) output per worker is 33 per cent less than in the US and output per hour is 26 per cent less than that 
of France; and 


(c) although the UK appears to have a comparative advantage in knowledge based industries, the 
existing productivity gap indicates that the UK cannot afford to be complacent. 
5. The DTI’s competitiveness indicators also provide an insight into the key factors that have held back 
the UK’s economic performance: 


(a) UK manufacturers spend less on developing new products or processes than many of their 
international rivals; 


(b) the pattern of business spin-outs from UK higher education institutes is, at best, mixed with some 
success stories, but other much less successful areas; 


(c) the UK is less dynamic than the US in terms of the entry and exit rates of firms although it is on a 
par with other leading European countries; 


(d) the US has more fast growing firms than the UK although the UK’s performance is comparable to 
that of other North European countries; and 


(e) the UK is seen as having a less favourable attitude to enterprise than the US. 





3 DTI Competitiveness Indicators, 1999. 
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6. As a result the Government has often highlighted the importance it attaches to “meeting the 
productivity challenge”. It has set itself the long-term ambition of ensuring that “Britain will have a faster rise 
in productivity than its main competitors”*. The Government has identified several key themes to underpin its 
strategy including the promotion of enterprise and innovation. 


7. We believe that Legacy’s proposals have the potential to make a significant contribution to the 
realisation of the Government’s long-term ambition by: 


(a) encouraging the development of knowledge-based industries by providing them with a much needed 
home close to Central London and with all the attendant benefits of access to the other occupiers 
and shared services as well as the scope to expand on the same site; 


(b) facilitating the commercialisation of technology developed by Legacy’s academic partners; 


(c) creating a thriving cluster of technology based businesses for example in biotechnology, 
telecommunications, wireless applications and other related areas; 


(d) co-locating these different, but related, sectors in a way which leads to the development of new areas 
through the exchange of knowledge and the adoption of techniques from other disciplines; and 


(e) providing a business environment that supports the creation and growth of SMEs. 


8. Moreover, by responding to the strong demand from a distinctive segment of the market (ie knowledge 
based businesses), Legacy’s proposals will offer sustainable benefits at both the local and national level by: 


(a) stimulating the creation of more innovative SMEs, which grow more quickly and have a better 
survival record; 


(b) providing social benefits by stimulating regeneration as well as being socially inclusive since entry 
will always be free, will play a part in the public understanding of science and technology, represent 
an achievable aspiration for local children; and 


(c) enhancing the physical environment by providing additional local parkland and making a virtue of 
the Dome as an iconic structure in a way that fits well with the masterplan for the Greenwich 
Peninsula. 


9. If Legacy’s proposals are successful, there is every likelihood that the idea could be replicated in other 
parts of the country, and hence contribute to a sustained and significant impact at the national level. 


FRAMEWORK AND APPROACH 


10. Against this background, our report provides an ex ante assessment of the likely economic benefits of 
Legacy’s proposals. 


Project Scope 


11. The assessment focuses on the potential impact of Legacy’s proposals within the Dome itself. We 
consider the possible additional benefits of the development of the so-called “Green Land” separately. 


Categories of Economic Benefit 


12. We have used HM Treasury’s guidance as the basis for assessing the potential economic benefits of 
Legacy’s proposals®. Among other things, this guidance emphasises the importance of distinguishing the 
economic benefits under the following headings: 


(a) direct effects; 
(b) indirect effects; 
(c) induced effects; and 


(d) wider economic effects. 


These are considered in turn below. In the remainder of this section, we highlight the key features of our 
approach, including the information sources we have used to generate our estimates of the economic benefits. 


4 HM Treasury, Budget 2000, “Prudent for a Purpose: Working for a Stronger and Fairer Britain”. 
° A Framework for the Evaluation of Regeneration Projects and Programmes, HM Treasury. 
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Geographical Scope 


13. We have considered both the likely local and national effects of the development. The importance of 
both has been emphasised by many groups including the House of Commons Select Committee on Culture, 
Media and Sport: 


“One of the central aims of the Millennium Commission and the Government has been to provide a 
lasting legacy from the Millennium Experience to both the local area and the country as a whole. . . 


The Dome is a national symbol in a local setting. A recurring theme of our Reports on the Dome 
has been the importance of developments taking place in consultation with the local community.”® 


14. Quite how the local area should be defined is a matter of debate. For the purpose of this analysis, we 
have focused on the Greenwich Peninsula and the London Borough of Greenwich as a whole. 


15. We recognise, however, that DETR’s recent study of developments on the Peninsula used a broader 
definition of the local area: 


. an east London riverside area comprising the Boroughs of Greenwich, Lewisham, Tower 
Hamlets, Southwark, Newham, Barking and Dagenham, Bexley and Havering.”’ 


Moreover, the relevance of the proposals to the whole Thames Gateway is also acknowledged. 


Measurement of the Benefits—Jobs or Value-Added? 


16. The benefits of Legacy’s proposals can be assessed in terms of several economic parameters. We have 
focused on the impact on additional jobs and, to a lesser extent, value-added. 


Additionality and Displacement 


17. In estimating the overall benefits of Legacy’s proposals, we have endeavoured to take account of 
additionality and displacement to estimate their likely net effect both locally, especially on the Greenwich 
Peninsula, and nationally. 


18. Our consideration of additionality has focused upon understanding how Legacy’s scheme will result 
in additional economic activity that would not otherwise happen either locally or nationally. Such 
additionality may take several different forms. We have concentrated on assessing how Legacy’s proposals 
will enable business to undertake economic activity—locally or nationally—that would not otherwise bappen 
at all and/or would happen on a larger scale and/or earlier in time. 


19. Theoretically, Legacy’s proposals could also result in the displacement of other economic activity in 
several markets, the most important of which are: 


(a) the property market, if Legacy’s attract tenants which would otherwise have located in alternative 
space provided either locally or elsewhere in the UK; 


(b) the labour market, if Legacy’s tenants employ people who would otherwise have been employed in 
other jobs elsewhere in the local area or more widely in the UK; 


(c) the produce market, if the firms which occupy the space provided by Legacy displace other 
competing suppliers of the same or similar products located either locally or elsewhere in the 
UK; and 


(d) the capital market, if Legacy’s proposals lead to companies’ securing access to (venture) capital at 
the expense of other businesses seeking such capital locally or elsewhere in the UK. 


Baseline 


20. We have compared the likely benefits of Legacy’s proposals with the existing baseline, that is current 
and projected economic conditions in the Greenwich Peninsula and more broadly (including the Thames 
Gateway); we have not sought to compare the impact of Legacy’s proposals with those of other bidders. 


Sources 


21. Our estimates of the effects of Legacy’s proposals are based on its business plan and other readily 
available data. We have not undertaken any primary or in-depth secondary research. Consequently, our 
estimates rely on the assumptions which underpin the business plan which themselves are informed by the 
results of Legacy’s discussions with prospective tenants, local community groups and other interested parties. 


22. Like any other ex ante assessment, the indirect and induced effects of Legacy’s development are difficult 
to determine with any precision without knowing exactly which firms will occupy the Dome. As noted 
elsewhere, the identity of Legacy’s tenants will primarily be determined by market demand. For this reason, 
we have relied upon a range of multipliers to assess the likely order of magnitude of such effects. The 





6 House of Commons Select Committee on Culture, Media and Sport, First Report, November 1999. 
7 DETR, Greenwich Peninsula Millennium Developments, Interim Evaluation, November 1999. 
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multipliers we have considered reflect the results of previous research into the benefits of similar types of 
development. We note, however, that Legacy’s proposals are different in several important respects from 
many earlier initiatives, notably in terms of their scale and target market. This means that caution is needed 
when interpreting the results. 


23. Our analysis of the potential wider benefits of the proposals is based on an assessment of Legacy’s 
proposed development in the light of the Government’s relevant policy objectives. As such, we have looked 
at how the development will contribute to the achievement of the Government’s commitments and targets in 
a broad range of areas including regeneration, competitiveness, environmental improvement, transport and 
social inclusion. 


Uncertainty 


24. Finally, our analysis is forward looking. As such, our estimates of the likely benefits of Legacy’s 
proposals are subject to uncertainty because they depend on the behaviour of many individuals and 
businesses operating in a period of unusually rapid social and economic change. We have, therefore, drawn 
on our extensive experience of economic impact assessment, especially in relation to developments similar to 
that proposed by Legacy. We have also addressed some of the key uncertainties by considering the sensitivity 
of our conclusions to a range of plausible assumptions. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


25. Figure 1 provides an overview of the four categories of potential economic benefits of Legacy’s 
proposals that we have sought to estimate. 


Figure 1: Potential economic benefits of Legacy's proposal 
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Direct Effects 


_ 26. For the purpose of this assessment, we have included both the physical redevelopment of the Dome 
site and the subsequent provision and occupation of office, retail and other space as direct effects of Legacy’s 
proposal. 


27. Legacy’s plans for the Dome involve some construction and other development activity to make the 
site fit for its intended purpose as a business incubator. This activity can be expected to generate additional 
economic activity. 
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28. More importantly, Legacy’s proposals will lead to the longer-term provision of business space that can 
be occupied by a range of knowledge and technology based businesses. At present, Legacy’s intention is to 
focus its efforts on attracting businesses that fall into three broad groups: 


(a) established, international knowledge and technology based businesses; 


(b) new start-up and emerging knowledge and technology based businesses, including those engaged in 
e-business, those in financial incubators and those with their origins in Legacy’s academic 
partners; and 


(c) academic organisations, notably Imperial College and The Open University’s Knowledge Media 
Institute. 


29. In addition, the proposals will create demand for space from businesses that provide goods and services 
to the other site occupants. These will include retail and leisure businesses catering for the needs of the site’s 
occupants and their owners and employees. 


Employment housed 


30. The direct economic benefits of Legacy’s proposals are driven by the floorspace that will be created in 
the development, the pace at which it is developed and the speed with which it is occupied or used. 


31. Overall, Legacy’s business plan envisages that it will spend £140 million on the development of the site 
inside the Dome over a period of 32 months. We estimate that this work could result in about 200 jobs at the 
site during the period of construction with significant further employment in suppliers off the site. 


32. Table 1 shows the planned floorspace. 





Table 1 
PLANNED FLOORSPACE 
Area planned Net square metres 
Ground floor pod space 27,700 
Upper floors pod space 34,700 
Zone 1: 6 core buildings 15,000 
Ancillary space 10,500 
Hotel space 3,400 
Temporary accommodation 5,000 


TOTAL 96,300 
Source: Legacy ple. 


33. Table 2 shows the anticipated timing of the development and completion of the space. Some 26 per 
cent of the space will be available during 2001 with a further 10 per cent becoming available in the following 
year. The balance is planned to be completed in 2003. 


Table 2 


FLOORSPACE DEVELOPED BY LOCATION 





During year 

2001 2002 2003 
Area developed—Location Netsqm Netsqm Netsqm 
Ground floor pod space — 10,000 17,700 
Upper floors pod space — -— 34,700 
Zone 1: 6 core buildings 15,000 ~~ — 
Ancillary space 5,000 _ 5,500 
Hotel space — _- 3,400 
Temporary accommodation 5,000 — — 
TOTAL 25,000 10,000 61,300 





Source: Legacy plc. 
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34. Table 3 shows the floorspace that will be provided by Legacy broken down by its intended use. In total, 
85 per cent of the space will be devoted to offices and incubator units for the core knowledge and technology- 
based tenants. In addition, the firms providing support and ancillary services to the core tenants will occupy 
the remaining 15 per cent of the total space. 


Table 3 
FLOORSPACE DEVELOPED BY PROSPECTIVE USE 





During year 

2001 2002 2003 
Area developed—Use Netsqm Netsqm Netsqm 
Workspace 20,000 10,000 52,400 
Retail/leisure 4,500 — 5,000 
Hotel — — 3,400 
Other (ie storage) 500 — 500 
TOTAL 25,000 10,000 61,300 





Source: Legacy ple. 


35. How much employment will be generated by Legacy’s proposals in the future depends upon the total 
area that is occupied. Table 4 shows the cumulative provision of floorspace at the end of each year; this drives 
our estimates of potential employment. Table 5 shows the proportion of the developed floorspace that Legacy 
expects to be occupied and the total area of floorspace occupied at the end of each year over the period 2001 
to 2006. The data are based on Legacy’s business plan. 


Table 4 
CUMULATIVE FLOORSPACE DEVELOPED BY PROSPECTIVE USE 


ee 





At year end 

2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Cumulative area developed—Use Netsqm Netsqm Netsqm Netsqm Netsqm Netsqm 
Workspace 20,000 30,000 82,400 82,400 82,400 82,400 
Retail/leisure 4,500 4,500 9,500 9,500 9,500 9,500 
Hotel — — 3,400 3,400 3,400 3,400 
Other (ie storage) 500 500 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
TOTAL 25,000 35,000 96,300 96,300 96,300 96,300 
ee EE ee ee 


Source: Legacy ple. 


Table 5 


OCCUPATION OF FLOORSPACE 


Le 





At year end 
Area occupied 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Workspace % of developed 100% 89% 97% 97% 97% 97% 
Net sqm 20,000 26,600 80,328 80,328 80,328 80,328 
Retail/leisure % of developed 716% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Net sq m 3,400 4,500 9,500 9,500 9,500 9,500 
Hotel % of developed -- a 80% 97% 100% 100% 
Net sqm 0 0 2,720 3,287 3,400 3,400 
Other (ie storage) % of developed 0% 0% 50% 50% 50% 50% 
Net sq m 0 0 500 500 500 500 
TOTAL % of developed 94% 89% 97% 97% 97% 97% 


Net sq m 23,400 31,100 93,048 93,615 93,728 93,728 


Source: Legacy plc. 
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36. The high anticipated occupancy rates reflect three key factors. 


(a) the underlying strength of demand for incubator space in the present economic environment which 
has been reflected in the very positive reaction that Legacy has received to its approaches to 
potential anchor tenants; 


(b) the value for money offered by Legacy’s proposed space; and 
(c) the absence of a large volume of suitable unoccupied space elsewhere in the region. 


37. Our assessment of the potential employment housed in the development is based upon a set of 
assumptions about the average amount of floorspace needed by each employee. This will clearly vary from 
activity to activity and from business to business. We have therefore, looked at a range of different 
assumptions based on advice we have received from Legacy. These assumptions are summarised in Table 6. 


Table 6 


ASSUMED EMPLOYMENT DENSITY 





Sq m per 

Employment density person 
Workspace High  WOERS 
Low 15 

Retail/leisure High 5 
Low 10 

Hotel High 20 
Low 30 

Other (ie storage) High 20 
Low 30 


Source: Legacy plc and PricewaterhouseCoopers. 


38. Based on the assumptions in Table 6, we have estimated the total number of jobs that could be housed 
in Legacy’s development given the projected occupancy rates. Our estimates are shown in Table 7. They show 
that employment could reach 8,500 depending on the employment density achieved. 

Table 7 


EMPLOYMENT HOUSED AT THE DOME 


At year end 
Employment 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Workspace High 1,600 2,128 6,426 6,426 6,426 6,426 
Low 1,333 1,773 5,352 Awe Be ees es) 5,355 
Retail/leisure High 680 900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 
Low 340 450 950 950 950 950 
Hotel High _— —— 136 164 170 170 
Low _ — 91 110 113 113 
Other (ie storage) High _— _ ok ays 25 fe 
Low a — 17 i 17 17 
TOTAL High 2,280 3,028 8,487 8,516 8,521 8,521 
Low 1,673 2,223 6,413 6,431 6,435 6,435 





Source: Legacy plc and PricewaterhouseCoopers. 


39. We have also analysed the potential employers at the Dome according to the characteristics of the 
businesses that are likely to occupy the Dome. In particular, we have sought to distinguish them based on 
their status (ie start-up, expansion, and inward investor). These estimates are important for assessing the 
likely extent of additionality and displacement. 


40. Our estimates are inevitably subject to considerable uncertainty since Legacy’s proposal anticipates 
that the occupation of the development will be market-led. As such, the identity of the occupants will be 
driven by the evolution of market demand, not by Legacy’s plans. Table 8 summarises the results of our 
analysis. 
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Table 8 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYERS AT THE DOME 








Year 
Number of firms 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Workspace Start-up on 64 321 321 Saf 321 
Relocation 29 38 103 103 103 103 
Inward investor 14 17 45. 45 45 45 
Retail/leisure Start-up —- _— a — — — 
Relocation 21 36 76 76 76 76 
Inward investor — — — _— a — 
Hotel Start-up a -- 9 if 11 11 
Relocation — — — — — — 
Inward investor a — — — — — 
Other (ie storage) Start-up -— — l 1 1 1 
Relocation — as 1 1 1 1 
Inward investor — — to — — —— 
TOTAL Start-up a2: 64 331 333 333 333 
Relocation 56 74 179 179 179 179 
Inward investor 14 17 45 45 45 45 


Source: Legacy plc and PricewaterhouseCoopers. 


Net employment offers 


41. The estimates in Table 7 are the total number of jobs we expect will be housed in the Dome 
development. As such, they take no account of the potential indirect, induced and wider benefits. On the other 
hand, not all of the jobs will necessarily be additional at either the local or national level. In addition, they 
take no account of the potential displacement at either local or national level. Hence, they do not all represent 
a net increase in employment. We consider these issues below, first at the local and then at the national level. 


Local benefits—additionality and displacement 


42. The extent to which the jobs housed in the Dome are additional at the local level will depend upon how 
many firms: . 


(a) would not be created in the local area if the Legacy development does not proceed; 
(b) would locate outside the local area if the Legacy development does not proceed; and 


(c) would not grow as quickly if the Legacy development does not proceed, even if they would have 
located in the local area. 


43. Given the characteristics of the prospective occupants (many of whom may not even exist at present), 
our conclusions depend on a set of informed judgements. On the basis of Legacy’s target client base, we 
believe that the vast majority (probably over 90 per cent) of the firms expected to occupy the office/incubator 
space in the Dome will only locate on the Greenwich Peninsula if the Legacy scheme proceeds. The same is 
true of the providers of the shared services who will be drawn to the Peninsula by the proposed development. 


44. To the extent that prospective occupants of the retail and leisure space meet demand generated by 
existing local residents, it might be argued that the associated employment is not additional at the local level. 
In practice, however, we expect that the majority of this demand will result, from the additional firms 
occupying space in the Dome. For this reason, our view is that most of the employment housed at the Dome 
should be regarded as additional at the local level. This is even truer of the proposed hotel. 


45. Table 9 shows our estimate of the additional direct employment at the local level. 
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Table 9 


ADDITIONAL LOCAL EMPLOYMENT 





Year 
Additional employees 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Workspace High 1,520 2,022 6,105 6,105 6,105 6,105 
Low 200 310 1,071 1,205 1,339 1,473 
Retail/leisure High 510 675 1,330 1,330 1235 255 
Low 228 302 570 570 475 475 
Hotel High — — 95 115 111 vet 
Low — _ 54 66 57 ey 
Other (ie storage) High — _ 18 18 16 16 
Low _— —— 10 10 8 8 
TOTAL High 2,030 2,697 7,548 7,567 7,467 7,467 
Low 428 612 1,705 1,851 1,879 2,013 


Source: PricewaterhouseCoopers calculations. 


46. At the local level, the extent of potential displacement depends upon how far tenants in the Deme: 


(a) will compete with established businesses in the local area, for example if they sell their goods and 
services at the expense of established local businesses; and 


(b) will recruit their employees from outside the local area or from the unemployed, rather than from 
existing employees in the area. 


47. In general, we do not expect the occupants of the incubator space and the providers of the shared 
services to be in direct competition with firms already established in the local area. This reflects the nature of 
the markets in which they operate—which are increasingly international—and the existing, weak economic 
structure of the local area. On the other hand, the retail and leisure activities in the Dome may displace other 
local employment to some extent. We believe, however, that our assumptions regarding the additionality of 
these latter activities already make due allowance for this possibility and that no further adjustment is needed. 


48. The other potential for displacement is in the labour market if tenants at the Dome recruit staff at the 
expense of other local firms and in a way that makes it difficult for these firms to secure appropriate 
replacments. We believe, however, that local economic conditions are such that displacement is unlikely. 


49. The final step in determining the net impact of Legacy’s proposals on local employment is to consider 
how far entrepreneurs and employees are likely to be local residents. Initially, we expect that local residents 
will tend to be those employed in the retail and leisure activities at the site. On the other hand, we think it 
likely that relatively few local residents will set up or be employed by the businesses in the office/incubator 
spaces. Over time, however, we would expect this proportion to grow steadily as people move to the area. 
Table 10 shows the assumptions we have used to estimate the net direct impact on employment in the local 
area. Table 11 shows the results of applying these assumptions. Overall, we expect Legacy’s proposals to 
generate up to 3,530 additional jobs for local people at the local level by 2006. 


Table 10 


ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT LOCAL RECRUITMENT OF EMPLOYEES 





% of locally recruited employees Year 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Workspace High 25% 28% 31% 34% 37% 40% 
Low 15% 18% 20% 23% 25% 28% 
Retail/leisure High 75% 75% 75% 80% 80% 80% 
Low 67% 67% 67% 67% 67% 67% 
Hotel High 75% 75% 75% 80% 80% 80% 
Low 67% 67% 67% 67% 67% 67% 
Other (ie storage) High 75% 75% 75% 80% 80% 80% 
Low 67% 67% 67% 67% 67% 67% 





Source: Legacy plc and PricewaterhouseCoopers. 
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Table 11 
NET OVERALL LOCAL EMPLOYMENT 


i 








Locally recruited employees Year 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
Workspace High 380 566 1,893 2,076 2,259 2,442 
Low 30 54 214 271 335 405 
Retail/leisure High 383 506 998 - 1,064 988 988 
Low 152 201 380 380 317 317 
Hotel High = — oh 92 88 88 
Low — — 36 44 38 38 
Other (ie storage) High -— — 13 14 13 13 
Low _ — 7 7 6 6 
TOTAL High 763 1,072 2,975 3,246 3,348 3,531 
Low 182 253 637 702 695 765 





Source: Legacy plc and PricewaterhouseCoopers. 


“Green Land” development 


50. Legacy’s proposals also include plans for various mixed-use developments on the so-called “Green 
Land”. Although the precise form and timing of this development is uncertain at present, we have examined 
their potential economic implications using exactly the same approach as described above. To do this, we 
have had to make certain important assumptions. In particular, a crucial assumption from the employment 
perspective is the amount of residential development. If no residential development occurs and the pattern 
of land use on the “Green Land” is proportionate to that inside the Dome, we estimate that the development 
could house some 3,500 to 5,400 jobs if it is more or less fully occupied. These jobs will be additional to those 
housed inside the Dome. Of these jobs, we estimate that some 1,300 to 4,200 will be additional at the local 
level. ' 


IMPACT ON GREENWICH AND THE THAMES GATEWAY 


51. To gauge the potential economic impact of the development inside the Dome (ie excluding any 
development on the “Green Land”), we have analysed the proportion of total UK employment in Greenwich 
with the Dome compared with the employment forecasts provided in SOLOTEC’s South London Economic 
Assessment for 1999. Our results, which are shown in Figure 2, highight the potential Legacy’s development 
has to reverse the long-term decline in employment in the local economy of Greenwich. 


52. We also believe that Legacy’s proposals will have an important and valuable impact on the quality of 
jobs available locally, especially compared with the other existing employment opportunities in Greenwich. 
Many official statistics® highlight the relatively low quality of employment opportunities in Greenwich at 
present: 


(a) average gross weekly earnings are well below the London and South East average; 


(b) unemployment is at a higher level than most of the surrounding area (with the exception of 
Lewisham and Newham); and 


(c) workforce skills are less developed. 


f 


® See, for example, Greenwich Peninsula Developments: Base-Line and Interim Evaluation, Report to DETR, January 2000. 
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Figure2: Employment in Greenwich 
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53. Over time, we expect Legacy’s development to generate an increasing number of employment 
opportunities for local residents in Greenwich such as: 
(a) businesses located at the Dome employ more and more local people; 


(b) businesses which originally started up or located at the Dome expand, move to the surrounding area 
and continue to employ local people; and 


(c) more owners and employees of businesses in the Dome move to live in the local area. 


54. We have also considered the potential contribution of Legacy’s proposals to the Thames Gateway 
London Partnership for the year 2006. The results of our assessment are summarised in Table 12 below. It is 
evident that Legacy’s proposals have the potential to contribute to all of the key elements of the vision. In 
some cases, we believe that the potential is very considerable. 


Table 12 


CONTRIBUTION TO THAMES GATEWAY LONDON PARTNERSHIP’S VISION FOR 2006 


Objective Contribution of Legacy ple proposal 

a thriving, prominent sub-region for London V// _ provides focal point for development of 

and the South East, able to reach directly into Thames Gateway 

the global economy will attract leading-edge, companies competing 


in global markets 
a manufacturing centre of excellence andakey V/// target occupants including leading technology 


focus for technology futures backed by strong and knowledge-based companies 

research and development 

an international tourism, cultural industries J will maintain Dome as iconic structure with 
and heritage venue, and focal point for free access to visitors 

international travel to London and the UK 

an internationally renowned centre of Vv will attract spin-offs from some of UK’s 
academic excellence leading academic institutions 

a critical satellite area for business and Vv will provide centre for business support 


financial services services 
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Objective Contribution of Legacy ple proposal 
an area in which ethnicity and diversity is VJ socially inclusive 


valued and its economic benefits realised to 
provide access to new markets and product 
development at home and abroad 


an area known in Europe for its leading edge V// ___Legacy’s vision 

and innovative skills 

an area offering access to economic V/ over time, Legacy’s proposals will provide 

opportunities to all its residents more valuable employment opportunities for 
local residents 

an area of environmental excellence asthe key V/V will further enhance environmental 

to inward investment and sustainable regeneration of area 

regeneration 

an effective sub-region with strong and V/ socially inclusive, with emphasis on achieving a 

committed public/private/community and real partnership with the local community 


voluntary sector partnership, including that 
with the black and ethnic minority community 


Source: PricewaterhouseCoopers. 


National benefits—additionality and displacement 


55. How far the jobs created at the Dome are additional at the national level is a more difficult question 
to address. It does, however, depend on the same sort of factors as those that affect the local impact. Thus, 
it depends on the extent to which the firms located at the Dome: 


(a) would locate outside the UK if the Legacy development does not proceed; 
(b) would not start-up if the Legacy development does not proceed; and 
(c) would expand less quickly in the UK if the Legacy development does not proceed. 


56. We believe that the Legacy scheme has the clear potential to contribute to the attraction of inward 
investors into the UK. This is especially likely if Legacy is able to achieve its vision for the Dome by creating 
a world class centre for knowledge-based industries. International evidence, however, suggests that it is likely 
to be only one of several factors that are influential in the location decision. 


57. We also believe that there are good reasons why Legacy’s incubator will contribute to the emergence 
and development of more successful small and medium sized knowledge based businesses: 


(a) it will provide easy access to the business advice and support often needed by emerging businesses 
if they are to thrive; 


(b) it will foster the commercialisation of technologies and ideas which have their roots in Legacy’s 
technology partners; and 


(c) it will encourage collaboration and co-operation between the 500 or so businesses located at the 
Dome. 


As such, this will also contribute to a national benefit. 


58. Overall, we expect a much lower level of additionality at the national level than at the local level. This 
implies that, in the short term, the additional direct employment in the UK will be smaller. In the longer term, 
however, the successful development of a cluster of knowledge-based businesses at the Dome could prove to 
be a vital catalyst in the development of the UK’s competitive base. We consider this argument further below 
as a potential wider benefit. 


59. At the national level, potential displacement can arise in the four markets defined earlier (ie property, 
product, labour and capital). The extent of displacement depends on similar factors to those that are 
applicable at the local level. Thus, it is influenced by how far the prospective tenants of the Dome: 


(a) would sell their goods and services into an international market or substitute for goods and services 
which are imported and, hence, are unlikely to displace other UK based firms providing competing 
goods and services; and 


(b) would recruit their employees from within the UK. 


60. On balance, we believe that displacement in the product market at the national level will be small 
because we expect many of the occupants to be competing in international markets. Consequently, 
displacement will not significafitly reduce the impact of Legacy’s development; the extent of additionality will 
be much the most relevant consideration. 
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61. Whether or not the impact on the labour market is similarly benign is less clear-cut. To the extent that 
Legacy’s development stimulates the creation and growth of new knowledge-based businesses, these 
businesses could be expected to draw highly skilled staff from the limited pool available in the UK. Whether 
or not this is a cause for concern depends upon how quickly and effectively the labour market can respond 
to this pressure. Overall, we believe that such an impact ought not to be a major cause for concern provided 
that measures are in place to develop labour force skills. Such measures form a core part of the Government’s 
competitiveness policy. 


Indirect effects 


62. The primary indirect effects that need to be taken into account are those that arise from the supply of 
goods and services to the occupants of Legacy’s proposed development and the sale of goods and services to 
the customers of the occupants. 


63. The magnitude of these benefits will depend on the extent and nature of additionality. If there is 
significant additional activity as a result of Legacy’s proposed development, the indirect effects are also likely 
to be significant; on the other hand, if there is little or no additionality, the indirect effects will be small. 


64. In practice, the magnitude of the indirect effects of the development at the Dome will depend on the 
activities undertaken by the businesses located there and the extent to which they have strong forward and 
backward linkages along the supply chain. This is uncertain but is likely to be greatest if a thriving cluster of 
knowledge-based businesses can be established, as Legacy expects will be the case. 


65. At the local level, in the short term, we expect that the indirect effects will be relatively small because 
few suppliers and customers are likely to be located in Greenwich. The exception is local service providers 
but most of the economic impact on this group has already been taken into account in the direct effects (since 
they will also be occupants of the Dome). 


66. At the national level, the effects should be rather greater although they are difficult to estimate on an 
ex ante basis. 


Induced effects 


67. Induced effects arise as a result of the additional expenditure by those employed at the Dome, and the 
subsequent multiplier and knock-on impacts. The extent of these effects, and their incidence, depends on the 
incomes earned by people employed in the Dome and their place of residence. The local benefits are likely to 
be greatest if those employed earn (relatively) high incomes—because they have good quality jobs—and they 
live locally. 


68. At the local level, we expect the initial impact to be small because a large proportion of the expenditure 
will leak from the local economy since: 


(a) relatively few of those employed at the Dome will be local residents—Table 11 shows our 
estimates; and 


(b) many of the additional goods and services purchased by local residents will be supplied by non-local 
businesses. 


In the longer term, we expect the induced effects to increase over time as the Dome’s occupants become 
more integrated within the local economy. Overall, however, we doubt that the induced or multiplier effects 
will be much more than 10—20 per cent of the combined direct and indirect effects at the local level. 


69. We would expect the induced effects to be greater at the national level because there will be less 
“leakage” from the economy. On the other hand, the (net) direct and indirect effects will be lower because of 
less additionality and greater displacement. Overall, we doubt that the multiplier effects will be much more 
than 30-50 per cent of the combined direct and indirect effects at the national level. 


Wider Economic Effects 


70. Legacy’s proposal will also generate wider economic effects that are additional to the other three 
categories of impact. These potential effects take different forms. 


71. First, Legacy’s proposal is intended to create a cluster of knowledge based businesses. If this cluster is 
successful, it could generate agglomeration economies. This, in turn, may provide the basis from which 
further successful new businesses emerge, as new ideas are developed and exploited. As such, the scheme will 
make an important contribution to the development of a successful knowledge-based economy in the UK. 


72. In December 1998, the Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) published its White Paper on 
improving UK competitiveness “Our Competitive Future: Building the Knowledge Economy”. The White 
Paper identified three important themes: 
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(a) enhancing the business capabilities from science and technology to marketing and manufacturing 
which provide the foundation for (future) competitive advantage; 


(b) promoting more effective business collaboration between suppliers, customers, joint-venture 
partners and universities so that businesses can access all the skills they need to make and market 
technologically complex products; and : 


(c) creating flexible and open markets that provide the spur to competition. 


73. As previously noted, the DTI and other Government Departments have subsequently launched a series 
of initiatives aimed at closing the performance gap between the UK and other developed nations. An 
important feature of these initiatives has been the encouragement of entrepreneurship, especially in the 
context of small knowledge-based businesses. The most recent initiatives were announced in the Chancellor’s 
Budget in Spring 2000. 


74. Many Government statements have highlighted the importance attached to the development of 
successful clusters. For example, both the DTI’s White Paper and the Paymaster General’s Report on the 
development of high technology businesses’ deal with the issue as well as the recent Budget. 


75. The reasons why clusters are seen as important reflects considerable empirical evidence from around 
the world: 


“Tn an era of globalisation and the growth of the Internet, a firm’s location still matters. There is 
strong empirical support that the returns to R&D, and the spillover of knowledge between firms 
and research institutes are enhanced by co-location. The networking and interaction between firms 
and research institutes, and the clustering of specialist service providers of legal and financial advice 
and venture capital, provide a powerful stimulus to productivity growth.”!° 


76. Moreover, at present, international competition to develop a strong knowledge-based economy is 
intense. This means that those locations that are able to develop an early critical mass of the key resources 
(eg technologies and skills) stand to derive long-term benefit because they will gain from first-mover 
advantage. 


77. The important conclusion that we draw from this is that Legacy’s proposals have the potential to make 
a significant contribution to the realisation of the Government’s overall competitiveness policy objectives. In 
particular, they will enhance the UK’s capacity for entrepreneurship and innovation by creating an attractive 
and supportive local business environment which stimulates business development and which draws on the 
untapped potential of the UK’s academic institutions. 


78. Second, although the Dome will no longer be a primary tourism venue, we expect that it will continue 
to generate some modest tourism benefits both locally and nationally because visitors to the region, especially 
those from overseas, will still wish to see the Dome. The Dome will provide access for such visitors. Overall, 
however, the scale of these benefits is difficult to assess precisely; we expect that a proportion (perhaps 

5-10 per cent) of the benefits envisaged in the current year will be sustained. . 


79. Third, Legacy’s proposals will contribute to the strengthening of skills in the labour force, especially 
in the local area. Legacy’s business plan includes provision for about £250,000 to be spent each year on — 
training and skills development. In addition, we expect that other occupants of the Dome will continue to 
invest in human resource development. In both cases, this will benefit the local area as well as contributing 
to overall development of workforce skills. 


80. Fourth, potentially, Legacy’s proposals will also generate a benefit for the public finances since the 
Government will receive an initial payment and an ongoing interest in the development in return for granting 
Legacy the right to develop the Dome in the way proposed. The significance of this impact will depend on 
the assumed alternative value of the site to the Government and the considerations offered by other bidders. 
For reasons of confidentiality, this aspect of the benefit of Legacy’s proposal is not considered further in this 
report on the economic benefits. 


81. Fifth, besides providing a vital contribution to the continued economic regeneration of the Greenwich 
Peninsula, Legacy’s proposals are designed to be socially inclusive: 


(a) various training initiatives are anticipated which will make it easier for local residents to find 
rewarding jobs within businesses located at the Dome; and 


(b) Legacy intends to provide free of charge various, high quality Internet related services to local 
schools, hospitals and other community groups—this will enable these organisations to make much 
better use of the power of the Internet. 


82. Finally, Legacy’s proposed development will have important transport and environmental benefits: 





° “Financing of High Technology Businesses: A Report by the Paymaster General”, HM Treasury, November 1998. 
'0 Pre-Budget Report, HM Treasury, November 1999. 
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(a) it will contribute to the sustained use of the local public transport infrastructure, notably the Jubilee 
Line extension, throughout the year with less peak loading than might be envisaged under 


alternative proposals; and 


(b) the Legacy proposal will create an Environmental Centre where the local environment is monitored 
and which encourages greater local awareness and responsibility for the environment of Greenwich. 


CONCLUSIONS 


83. We have assessed the potential economic benefits of Legacy’s proposals based on the business plan. 
Inevitably, because the assessment is forward looking, our estimates of the benefits are subject to significant 


uncertainty. 


84. Our analysis of Legacy’s proposals indicates that it will have the following key economic benefits: 


(a) the development inside the Dome will house up to 8,521 jobs of which up to 7,467 (88 per cent) will 
be additional at the local level; 


(b) in addition, the outline proposals for development of the Green Land could generate up to a further 
5,400 jobs, the majority of which will also be additional at the local level; 


(c) on average, the jobs provided within the Dome will be of significantly higher quality than those in 
Greenwich as a whole and those in the Dome at present; 


(d) the proposal will create sustained jobs for up to 3,630 local people as the development proceeds but, 
in the longer term, the number of local residents with jobs attributable to Legacy’s proposals will 
rise steadily as the Dome becomes more integrated into the local economy and as some of the 
businesses that start-up in the Dome begin to grow; 


(€) displacement of established local businesses will not be significant; 


(f) at the national level, in the short term , Legacy’s proposal could result in less additionality and more 
displacement; 


(g) on the other hand, if Legacy’s plans are successful, the Dome could become the focus for a thriving 
cluster of knowledge based businesses; and 


(h) the development of such a cluster would make a significant contribution to the achievement of the 


Government’s policy objectives, especially in terms of competitiveness. 


June 2000 


Examination of Witnesses 


Mr ROBERT Bourne, Chief Executive, MR ToM QUINN, Deputy Chairman, Mr JOHN PREcIous, Finance 
Director, and Mr BRUCE WALKER, Business Development Director, Legacy plc, examined. 


Chairman: Gentlemen, we welcome you here 
today. Mr Fearn will open the questioning. 


Mr Fearn 


290. Good afternoon. Your concept of utilising the 
Dome is quite different from what we have been 
hearing. Looking at the diagram, I do not know how 
much it will change from this but this is the final 
stage. I have never been able to quite understand 
what architects do but it looks like a lot of boxes 
inside the Dome. I cannot see why the Dome is there 
with your concept which we have underneath which 
is for businesses. It is quite different. Can you 
explain it? 

(Mr Bourne) The Dome as an existing structure, a 
profound space, provides a unique opportunity to 
cover some approximately a million square feet. 
Now, within that covered space we have the 
opportunity to create spaces for businesses, large and 
small, in the image there. What we are trying to do is 
convey the impression of light weight structures, they 
do not have to be sealed buildings, they will be light 


weight structures and far more economical to 
produce than a large weather proof building with 
foundations. Everything is already there with the 
Dome, the foundations and the covering. 


291. An interesting concept and they are quite high 
rise, six stories high? 

(Mr Bourne) Yes, it is a human scale in a way. 
There are many examples over the centuries of small 
towers, especially in Italy. What I am trying to 
demonstrate in that image is the flexibility for a small 
business, allowing them to grow or how space can be 
expanded upwards as well as laterally within the 
Dome. 


292. How many employees would there be in the 
space of the Dome? You must have a figure for that. 
(Mr Bourne) Yes. We feel 9,000. 


293. How many? 
(Mr Bourne) 9,000 people working inside the 
Dome. 
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294. Would these be businesses that have come in 
from all over London and the rest of the country or 
even Europe? There would not be many local people 
coming into the business area, would there? 

(Mr Bourne) Could I ask my _ Business 
Development Director, Bruce Walker, just to 
address the employment issues. 

(Mr Walker) 1 think we submitted the 
PricewaterhouseCoopers’ economic study. The local 
jobs that they talk about are the headline numbers. 
9,000 is the approximate figure they have come out 
with for the community of the Dome plus there is a 
development outside, so that is another 4,500, a 
global figure of approximately 14,000. In terms of 
local jobs, their view is that there will be some 3,500 
jobs created additionally for local people within that 
9,000 initially. Although the point was that 88 per 
cent of the jobs would be additional, they are new 
jobs as such. It is not just a question of relocating 
businesses from other locations. The community and 
the various aspects we will be drawing together, large 
high tech companies, academic research, universities, 
clustering them all on the same campus. 


Chairman 


295. Can | interrupt and say there is a very strange 
humming noise going on which is competing with the 
interesting information you are giving to the 
Committee. I wonder if you can speak a little more 
loudly so we can hear you better. 

(Mr Walker) What I was trying to say was that 
these will be additional jobs, which was one of the 
strong things which came out of our economic study. 
What we are creating is effectively a cluster of large 
businesses, academic research and 
commercialisation of intellectual property and a 
strong emerging community of small businesses who 
will benefit very much from the flexibility that Mr 
Bourne has been expanding upon, which does not 
exist anywhere else in London or anywhere else in the 
country. This is a unique opportunity. The Dome’s 
covering creates that opportunity whereby you can 
build these flexible lower cost structures which can be 
adapted because a lot of these companies grow 
terribly quickly. They need that flexibility, it is 
something that is not easily solved in the London 
area. 


Mr Fearn 


296. It is knowledge based businesses? 
(Mr Walker) Absolutely. 


297. Which would mean the concept we have at the 
moment there of all those people would be 
redundant? They would go? 

(Mr Bourne) We would obviously like the 
opportunity to discuss—if we are successful—which 
employees could assist in the physical running of an 
operation within the Dome. Obviously there is a 
great possibility of retraining facilities. We have in 
our budget a sum set aside to assist in retraining a 
local workforce to become employed by the new 
generation of the new economy companies that will 
be setting up. Obviously ,employment will be 
important. It will be very important. We will be 
mindful of that. 


298. Has it happened anywhere else? Has America 
got anything like this? 

(Mr Walker) There are various examples of 
international clustering. Lord Sainsbury’s report on 
clusters published last year refers to various areas in 
particular. One of the key reasons for the US 
economic growth in productivity rates is its emphasis 
on commercialising technology, innovation and 
enterprise which is at the heart of what runs right 
through our scheme. This is a great opportunity for 
Britain as a whole to capitalise. We have always been 
good at ideas and innovation in this country but not 
really as good as, for example, the United States on 
capitalising on that and creating valuable long term 
jobs, which is what we are all about. 


299. It is like a silicon valley within the Dome? 
(Mr Bourne) Yes. 


Mrs Golding 


300. I find it very interesting. It is a very big space 
in the Dome. How many people have you got 
interested already in this concept? How big would 
you envisage building it in the first year? How would 
you decide how much space you are going to take up 
on this? 

(Mr Bourne) The demand is immediate for space 
from the very large companies such as 3Com, BT and 
NTL. The demand is immediate from the academic 
community such as Imperial College and the Open 
University. There is an immediate demand, there is a 
huge under supply of space in London and the South 
for the small and medium sized enterprises. Right 
today there is a huge demand and an under supply in 
Central London. The Dome itself is located a very 
short distance from the London Heliport, just 
outside Canary Wharf. Communications can be 
brought very readily, it is a short pipe away and they 
can be brought very readily and make 
communications excellent. This is part of the 
problem in London, suiting these high technology 
companies, that even if they can find the space at 
those high rates in Central London they are so often 
100 yards off the ring and that is the advantage of 
this location. 


301. I see in your projection a very small amount 
of this land you would project to be retail, leisure and 
hotels which affects many of the local people who 
have been trained in that. My concern, as is Mr 
Fearn’s, is what is going to happen to them? 

(Mr Bourne) As a centre of innovation this is 
geographically opposite the business of Canary 
Wharf and it is in between the new Excel Exhibition 
Centre. I feel that obviously when that opens for 
business that will be a large employer in itself. The 
great opportunity here is I think the re-education and 
training of a workforce to participate in what we 
have right now, an industrial revolution going on 
with the new economy. There is the advantage. 
Obviously there will be costs of doing that and the 
numbers will vary accordingly. 


302. How is this going to relate to small businesses 
as you build them? Are you just going to build big 
buildings for big businesses or small ones? 
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(Mr Bourne) No, a huge variety of size and a huge 
flexibility in actually offering the accommodation 
and services that a small business requires. We will be 
able to accommodate literally the one man incubator 
through to a much larger requirement by a core 
tenant such as 3Com who may require a much larger 
amount of space on a longer fixed term. 


303. Briefly, transport. Obviously you have got all 
these different companies working there, you will 
need a much bigger area for transport or bringing 
things in or people arriving in cars, what are your 
thoughts on that? 

(Mr Bourne) Parking and transportation is a big 
problem for businesses in a city in any event. I see 
there is unique communication into the Dome via the 
Jubilee Line, it must be the most advanced and 
fantastic system. The links are tremendous. No 
doubt in years to come there will be river crossings in 
addition. I think that the make up of the types of 
users of this high tech campus will come on the 
Jubilee Line and we want to look into perhaps 
services, river services, as well. I think the times we 
remain open will be constrained very much by the 
opening times of the Jubilee Line. 


Mr Faber 


304. Obviously your proposals in content terms 
are wholly different from the previous people and 
they are wholly different from what is there at the 
moment. You will have to strip out what is in there. 
What timetable for the transfer and building work 
and the eventual opening have you got? 

(Mr Bourne) The demand is immediate for 
accommodating a number of small businesses and 
incubators. What we would seek to do is we would 
undertake the development in three phases within the 
Dome. Those phases would be approximately 
350,000 square feet of space per phase. We imagine 
that will take us three to four years. As I said, the 
demand is immediate and there are a number of 
temporary buildings, they are referred to as 
temporary buildings outside the Zone but on the land 
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that is the subject of the property. We would like to 
use those immediately to start accommodating 
certainly the demand from Imperial College and a 
number of venture capital incubators which is 
immediate. Although these are termed temporary 
buildings, this is quite luxurious accommodation and 
they are ideally suited. This campus could be in 
business and in occupation within three months of us 
being on site and our first phase starting. 


305. Presumably you have had discussions with 
those running the competition in the same way as the 
others have about the degree of governmental 
interest in you subsequently, both in terms of content 
and in terms of revenue sharing? 

(Mr Bourne) Yes. 


306. Can you tell us a little bit more about that? 
Again, on the content issue, the fact you have got this 
far presumably implies they are very happy with 
what you are proposing, obviously, but the 
Government or the Millennium Commission will not 
seek to become involved in what you do inside the 
Dome afterwards? 

(Mr Bourne) No. 


307. They will seek to enter into a profit sharing 
arrangement with you? 
(Mr Bourne) Profit sharing, if I may answer that, 


with a revenue stream as opposed to profit sharing. 


308. Obviously the other bidders, their revenue 
stream is dependent on visitor numbers and they 
have some idea of what has happened there already 
over the past year. In your case presumably it would 
be based not on cash flow and forecast but on 
rental values? 

(Mr Bourne) Our revenue stream will be a 
guaranteed stream regardless of the outcome. 

Chairman: Gentlemen, thank you very much 
indeed. I think this is the first time a Parliamentary 
Committee has enabled the public to hear how 
different bidders, would use a public asset and, 
therefore, you have helped us to advance democracy 
a little bit. Thank you very much. 
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Mr Alan Keen Derek Wyatt 


Memorandum submitted by the Department for Culture, Media and Sport on behalf of both the Secretary of 
State for Culture, Media and Sport and the Minister of State at the Cabinet Office 


1. This memorandum is provided at the request of the Culture, Media and Sport Committee to inform its 
fifth inquiry into the Millennium celebrations, entitled “Marking the Millennium in the United Kingdom”. 
In particular, it focuses on: 


— the First Weekend celebrations at the start of 2000; 
— plans for the use of the Dome after the year 2000; and 
— the wider legacy of the Millennium celebrations. 


It should be read in conjunction with the memoranda provided by other Government Departments, and 
those of the Millennium Commission and the New Millennium Experience Company (NMEC), who are best 
placed to provide detailed evidence on the capital projects programme and the Dome’s finances and 
operations. 


BACKGROUND 


2. The Department’s previous memoranda have set out the Government’s approach to the Millennium 
celebrations, underpinned by the twin objectives that the celebrations should be inclusive and should leave a 
tangible legacy for future generations. These memoranda explained the Government’s co-ordinating role in 
relation to the celebrations and provided a broad overview of plans for the start—and duration—of the year 
2000. However this is the first memorandum that the Department has provided since the start of the year and 
it is appropriate to take this opportunity to look back at what has been achieved already. 


THE First WEEKEND 


3. Through the Millennium Festival fund the Millennium Commission supported major celebrations in 22 
cities and towns across the UK over the first weekend of 2000. A wide range of public entertainments, 
including musical performances, light shows, pageants and parades took place around the UK. People from 
all walks of life came together for a night to remember. 


4. The first weekend celebrations were a resounding success in terms of their impact, attendance levels, 
quality of entertainment and public safety. Over 4.5 million people celebrated the New Year in the 22 cities, 
and thousands more enjoyed celebrations at the many other events supported by the Millennium Festival 
around the UK. These included the lighting of a chain of beacons beginning in the North of Scotland, then 
in towns, villages and cities across the UK, climaxing with the lighting of giant beacons in London, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff and Belfast. Further details of the celebrations are contained in the memoranda of the 
Millennium Commission and the Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions. 


5. The achievements of Millennium Award winners were recognised at a special reception in the House of 
Lords on 31 December 1999, hosted jointly by the Millennium Commission and NMEC. The reception was 
attended by 50 Award winners and their families. Other guests included the Prime Minister, the Leader of 
the Opposition and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


6. The Millennium Dome was officially opened by HM The Queen on the evening of 31 December 1999 
in front of an invited audience of over 10,000 the majority of whom were members of the general public. A 
number of guests who travelled to the Opening Celebration via Stratford Station suffered delays in getting 
to the Dome. NMEC has singe apologised to and compensated those who were inconvenienced. Guests did 
arrive at the Dome in time for the Opening Celebration, which was well received and televised to a global 
audience of over one billion people. 
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7. On Sunday 2 January Christian communities throughout the country came together to mark the start 
of the year. In addition, the Government had asked the Churches to organise special ecumenical Millennium 
Church Services in each of the four UK capitals to mark the special Christian significance of the Millennium 
celebrations. The services, which took place in St Paul’s Cathedral in London, in the High Kirk of St Giles 
in Edinburgh, in the Baptist Tabernacl in Cardiff and in the Waterfront Hall in Belfast, were broadcast live 
and involved members of the Royal Family, senior Government Ministers and over 5,000 representatives of 
communities and Christian congregations the length and breadth of the UK. 


8. Following a suggestion from the Lambeth Group (the Churches and Other Faiths sub-group of the 
Millennium Co-ordinating Group), this Department hosted a special Act of Reflection and Commitment by 
the faith communities of the UK on Monday 3 January. The event, which featured leaders and other speakers 
from nine different faith traditions (Baha’i, Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, Jain, Jewish, Muslim, Sikh and 
Zoroastrian), focused on the values which these communities held in common (such as justice, care and 
compassion and a sense of community) and which they hoped would characterise life in the new Millennium. 
Around 500 members of faith communities from across the UK joined members of the Royal Family and 
senior Government and Parliamentary figures in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords to commit 
themselves to mutual respect and co-operation in the future. 


PROGRESS SINCE THE FIRST WEEKEND 


9. The Millennium celebrations did not stop with the First Weekend but have continued throughout 2000. 
Seventy-three capital projects are now open to the public, ranging from the National Botanic Garden of 
Wales to the new Tate Modern at Bankside: two projects on a grand scale which contrast with the thousands 
of community-based festival events, both large and small, which are happening across the UK. Through 
Millennium Festival Awards For All, groups which have never before had access to Lottery money have been 
awarded grants. There is something happening in every region, from Luton International Carnival (on a scale 
to rival Notting Hill) to the Lockerbie Community Exhibition or Newtownards’ Ards Millennium Bells 
project (where schools and local communities are involved in creating 2,000 bells which will be used to 
perform a specially-commissioned work at the end of this year). 


10. While the Dome has become Britain’s most popular paying tourist attraction, early teething troubles, 
and resulting poor publicity, have had an adverse impact on visitor numbers. In January the focus on 
technical failures in the zones, the long queuing times and the management difficulties led to the replacement 
of Jennie Page by PY Gerbeau as Chief Executive. The early difficulties had been accompanied by a view in 
the media that the Dome was “failing”, which contrasted sharply with the high quality experience enjoyed 
by those who visited, and the fact that most of the technical problems were resolved quickly. This is illustrated 
by visitor satisfaction levels which have remained constantly high—around the 80 per cent mark in surveys 
carried out to date. 


11. However, in spite of over two million paying visitors so far, the total numbers have been below the 
assumptions in the original business plans and the Dome has faced cash-flow problems. These have been 
addressed by grants of £60 million from the Millennium Commission in February, and a further £29 million 
in May, alongside a revised business plan, a rigorous cost-cutting programme by NMEC, and a reassessment 
of management structures and approach. Further details are contained in the memorandum of the New 
Millennium Experience Company. 


FUTURE OF THE MILLENNIUM DOME 


12. It is now over a year since the Government launched the competition to find a sustainable alternative 
use for the Millennium Dome when the Millennium Experience finishes at the end of 2000. The competition 
has made good progress and the Government has kept the Committee briefed on key developments 
throughout. 


13. On 16 May this year the Government announced that two bids—Dome Europe and Legacy ple had 
been short-listed to progress to the final round of negotiations. Details of the two bids are contained in the 
memorandum submitted by the Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions. Detailed 
negotiations on the commercial and practical details of the proposals are currently underway with both 
bidders and the Government hopes to select the winning bid in the summer. 


WIDER LEGACY 


14. Of course, the Dome—whatever its future use—will be part of a much wider legacy from the 
Millennium celebrations. Having been the catalyst for the reclamation of 300 acres of contaminated land and 
creation of 13,000 jobs during the construction and operation of projects on the Greenwich Peninsula, the 
Dome is forecast to help create some 25,000 jobs in the Thames Gateway over the next seven years. In 
addition, the Millennium Commission’s ambitious capital projects programme is already beginning to 
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transform the cultural and leisure landscapes of the country providing new resources for communities and 
visitors alike. The Awards Scheme, the Festival, the Millennium Experience National Programme and the 
various special religious events will all leave their mark on the cultural life of the country. 


15. The Government is determined to ensure that the impact of the celebrations is properly evaluated and 
that lessons are learned for the future. The Department is working with the Commission, NMEC and other 
organisations that have been involved in the celebrations to ensure this happens and hopes to be able to 
produce an initial assessment towards the end of the year covering both the impact of the celebrations and 
the lessons learned. 


May 2000 


Examination of Witnesses 


LORD FALCONER OF THOROTON, Minister of State, Cabinet Office; MR BRIAN LEONARD, Head of Regions, 


Tourism, Millennium and International Group, and Ms CLARE PILLMAN OBE, Head of Millennium 
Unit, Department for Culture, Media and Sport, examined. 


Chairman 


309. Lord Falconer, thank you for coming to see 
us today with your colleagues. I understand that it 
would be convenient for you to make a short opening 
statement and, of course, the Committee will be glad 
to hear that. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 am grateful. I am 
pleased to be here again. Since I last gave evidence in 
February 1999, much has happened in the life of the 
Dome. It has been a period in which the Dome has 
encountered storms and difficulties; the Dome has 
made mistakes during this period; in a project of this 
size, complexity and uniqueness it would be 
inconceivable that it would not, but it has also 
achieved a lot. It has received over 3 million visitors 
so far, 2.7 million of which are paying visitors; it has 
consistently high visitor-satisfaction ratings—the 
figures speak for themselves; 85 per cent of visitors 
are satisfied with their visits and nearly four out of 
five people say they would recommend the Dome to 
their friends. Many of the storms sprang from the 
over-estimate of visitor numbers. The original 
business plan estimated 12 million visitors. We were 
not reaching these figures and by May it was 
apparent that a major reduction was required. This 
produced the revised budget on which NMEC is now 
operated. That budget has figures based on actual 
trading and they are, in my view, achievable. What 
Peter Middleton of Nomura in his evidence before 
you described as a tremendous achievement has 
inevitably been overshadowed by that over-estimate 
at the beginning. My hope is it will not overshadow 
what has been achieved. The Dome is the most 
popular pay-to-visit attraction in the United 
Kingdom. It has high customer satisfaction and it is 
the fifth most popular visitor attraction in the world. 
But we must also remember that the Dome is about 
much more than the creation of a successful visitor 
attraction in Greenwich. It is also about 
regeneration. Locating the Millennium experience 
on the Greenwich Peninsula has been a key decision 
that has helped regenerate a derelict and heavily 
contaminated site that had lain idle for more than 
twenty years. English Partnerships has transformed 
the formerly derelict site into an area that has already 
begun to flourish with a variety of new developments 
including the Dome, innovatjwe community facilities 
and fresh ideas which are creating an exciting new 
urban quarter for London. The legacy is in its last 


stages and will provide a permanent future for the 
Dome. The transformation of Greenwich of which 
the Dome is a focus continues. It has been a stormy 
road and the storms will, I am sure, continue but the 
prize of a successful exhibition for the year, a 
permanent legacy and a regenerated Thames 
gateway is attainable and worth fighting for. I believe 
in time the project will be judged to be a success. 


310. You said it is the fifth most popular pay-to- 
visit attraction in the world. Can you tell us what the 
other four are? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Certainly, yes. 


Mr Fearn 


311. Good morning. Could I ask who would be 
responsible if the Dome became insolvent, and what 
is your liability on that? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) If the Dome became 
insolvent it would be a matter, ultimately, for 
Government to bail it out in some way or another. 
However, the position would not be reached where 
the Dome was insolvent. It has always been 
monitored extremely closely and we have only 
proceeded on the basis that the Dome can continue 
successfully to the end of the year 2000. It would not 
be right that creditors who dealt with the Dome 
would not be sure that they would get paid at the end 
of the day. 


312. So you would not have personal liability; it 
would be the Government? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 would not have 
personal liability but that would be normal on the 
basis that the shareholder is not normally personally 
responsible for the debts of a company. 


313. Now Jennie Page told us the budget actually 
works as a balanced budget of around 11 million 
visitors, and you have already mentioned that in your 
opening statement. Would the Government have 
decided to continue with the project if the original 
figures, shall we say, on the business plan had 
forecast only 6 million? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) If the original budget 
had been based upon 6 million visitors then 
obviously there would have been a lower figure in 
terms of revenue and I think what would have 
happened is that the Government—though I cannot 
tell because it was both the previous Government 
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and this one that made the relevant decisions— 
would I suspect have decided to go ahead but witha 
different sort of plan, because if one knew one was 
going to get less revenue from visitors, one would 
have cut one’s costs in particular areas and that 
would have led to a different sort of proposal from 
the one that went ahead. Maybe it would have been 
the same in concept but with different elements to it. 


314. So should there have been more future 
planning on that balanced budget, as it were? Should 
there have been two or three balanced budgets 
waiting for those figures? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Well, a lot of work 
went into fixing what the right budget was before the 
decisions were made to go ahead. I think Jennie Page 
in her evidence gave a detailed account of how the 12 
million figure was reached. It was reached on the 
basis of advice taken at the time; there were differing 
views about what the right figures were—indeed, you 
will know that some people put the figure 
substantially above 12 million and I think the 
Millennium Commission put the range between 8 
million and 12 million. We obviously got it wrong but 
it has to be said it is quite difficult, I would have 
thought, to estimate how many people are going to 
come to what is a very new, rather unique event like 
an exhibition in the Dome. So, although we know 
with the benefit of hindsight that it should have been 
lower, I do not think it is right to say that it is obvious 
it was wrong at the time—far from it. 


315. I like the Dome. I have been three times; my 
family enjoy it and everybody I speak to does but did 
you have any influence at all in the contents? Jennie 
Page at one time kept the whole thing under wraps 
and it was all secret, which was probably a good thing 
because it built up publicity which would not have 
been there before, but did you have any influence in 
the contents, and do you think the content is right 
now? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I think the content is 
right. The number of views that you have about the 
content is reflected in people’s reaction to the Dome 
and in the press comment on the Dome. The vast 
majority of people who go have a good time. They do 
not all like all of it, but most of them like some of it 
and the vast majority like it overall. If you divide the 
press comment from that which is talking about the 
history of the Dome from that which is, as it were, 
reviewing the content, many of the reviews are quite 
favourable. Just two weeks ago there was an article 
by Jon Snow in the papers describing a large number 
of different people in the Dome all having a very 
good time. Whether the contents are good or bad is 
ultimately a subjective judgment. I think the most 
compelling judgment about it is what you have just 
said, which is that the vast majority of people enjoy 
it, which looks to me as if we have—broadly—got 
it right. 


316. And finally can I ask whether you have a 
hands-on effect on what is happening now? Is it day- 
to-day or week-by-week when you meet or when? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The one thing I know 
is that people from Westminster and Whitehall 
cannot run a visitor attraction. I am_ the 
shareholder—not a member of the board or an 
executive. I keep fully in touch with what is going on 
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in the Dome because my responsibility is to be 
accountable to Parliament for what is going on in 
relation to the Dome but I make absolutely no 
attempt to run, or interfere in the running of, the 
Dome. 


317. But you go? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I go regularly. I have 
been about thirty-six times. 


Chairman 


318. Before I call the next member I would like to 
follow up the very last question that Mr Fearn put to 
you and your response. You say that you do not 
believe that Whitehall or Westminster can run a 
visitor attraction. You came in part-way through; the 
structure is inherited from the previous Government; 
but looking back on it, what would your view be on 
the proposition I put to you, namely, that the public 
sector bodies are not appropriate bodies to run 
visitor attractions? A Royal palace or a museum with 
a static exhibition inherited can be run probably 
quite well by a public sector body but this kind of 
dynamic organisation is not something that public 
sector bodies have got any experience on. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Public sector bodies 
plainly do not have the experience of running a thing 
like that because it needs a very quick response; it 
needs, as it were, a long term commercial view, quite 
frequently. The Dome did not start on that basis but 
eventually a structure was reached where, because 
the private sector would not fund the Dome in the 
first place and the nation wanted to do this, a 
structure within the public sector had to be adopted. 
The structure that was set up by the previous 
Government which we inherited was one that, to a 
large extent, sought to replicate that which would be 
the position in the private sector with a shareholder, 
a board and a chief executive. We have tried as much 
as possible to give effect to that structure by leaving 
the people who are running the Dome to get on with 
it because obviously it is easier and more effective in 
running a visitor attraction to do that. 


319. No doubt everybody has done their best but I 
see a report in The Times today of an interview with 
Mr Gerbeau in which he said that only 4 per cent of 
the cost of the Dome had been put aside for the 
marketing and, in his view, the figure should have 
been five times as high. Now, right from the 
beginning of our five inquiries, this Committee has 
made the point about marketing and, as J say and as 
you say, this is something that was inherited as a 
structure just as it was a project, but visitor 
attractions, theme parks, all the rest of them, spend 
huge amounts on marketing and clearly those who 
are involved right from the very beginning who were 
appointed long before the Dome was completed, 
simply had no experience of what proportion of 
expenditure should be on marketing and things like 
that. So I would take it you would agree that, should 
analogous projects ever in any way be launched, this 
is a lesson to be learnt? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) \ could not agree more 
with that. Marketing issues are very important. 
People were brought in at the beginning of the year 
1999 who had experience in visitor attractions 
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because we were gradually moving from the 
construction phase to the visitor attraction phase. In 
relation to the marketing I suspect there was a view 
which said that, because the Dome was such a big 
political issue—it was on the front page and the 
inside page of the newspapers more than, for 
example, Disneyland—that would bring it some 
profile beyond that which it would normally get as a 
visitor attraction, but it is perfectly plain that more 
money needs to be spent on marketing and, indeed, 
that is what we are about to do. 


320. This is probably the only visitor attraction 
there has ever been that has been a political issue. Mr 
Gerbeau complains about it in his interview today. 
Presumably it would have been a political issue even 
if the Government had not changed at the last 
general election? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) \ cannot conceive how 
you could have a Government decide that in excess 
of £399 million worth of Lottery money should go 
into a particular project and that not be a political 
issue. In a sense it is right that there be political 
scrutiny of it, though I sympathise with what the 
chief executive is saying. He is not a politician but 
somebody who is there to run a visitor attraction, 
and most visitor attractions do not have, as it were, 
political noises-off going on whilst the thing is 
running and I sympathise with his difficulties in 
that respect. 


Derek Wyatt 


321. Can I take you back over the 12 million figure? 
I think only one Millennium project hit its target 
audience and that is one of the science exhibitions at 
Edinburgh, so I think most of the targets are 
anticipated well over. If you wind that back, 
therefore, the whole way in which either the tourist 
trade works or professors of tourism or the analysts 
in this area got it wrong for Britain. Can you tell us 
a little bit about the source of the analysis of the 12 
million and where it came from? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Jennie Page went 
through this in her evidence but it was the 
Millennium Commission in the first place who 
sought to estimate what the right figure was. They 
sought advice not I think from people involved in 
visitor attractions—though they had some 
experience themselves. Between January 1996 and 
January 1997 various figures were, as it were, 
discussed and the eventual figure of 12 million was 
adopted. That was supported in part by various 
polling that went on to ask people, “Would you be 
likely to go to something like the Millennium 
Dome?”, and that polling tended to support a figure 
in excess of 12 million. In addition to that polling, 
there was the experience of other Expo type 
operations in other countries, though I do not think 
this is that comparable to an Expo operation. So 
various sources were drawn on to try to reach the 
figure. Quite sensible approaches are being taken to 
it, but it is implicit in your question that this is a very 
difficult thing to estimate. 


322. And that Hanover is faving similar problems 
which is currently the Expo? 


(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That is what the 
newspapers say. It does look as if they are having 
some problems but, again, what Hanover is doing is 
something that is unique and innovative and 
therefore, again, it is difficult to predict what the 
figures may be. ~ 


323. But do you surmise—and it is easy to have 20/ 
20 vision—that actually the larger events are, as it 
were, in the analogue world and that families no 
longer want to go in the same way to these bigger 
events, as nearly all the tourist attraction figures are 
down in the world for big events like this? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I do not know. If you 
compare the things that do well consistently—in fact 
they do less well in numbers than we do in Britain but 
if you look at Alton Towers and things like that that 
are successful—they are successful I think because 
there is a clear view in the public mind as to what you 
get when you get there. We are doing more in 
numbers than Alton Towers but I think one of the 
reasons we did not get to the 12 million, or will not, 
is because there is not a clear picture in people’s 
minds as to what they get when they get there. 


324. Are you resolutely against it going on for any 
further because it will lose more money between 
March and April next year? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) We always said the 
intention was to have an exhibition that lasted for the 
year 2000. Nothing has happened so far indicating 
that we should change that intention. 


325. Can’ we move to the legacy? You are in the 
middle of your discussions with Nomura and 
Legacy plc? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes. 


326. Can you tell us where that is? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The minister was 
involved in a presentation on Monday of the two 
bidders. There will be discussions during the course 
of this week between ministers about the two bids 
and we would anticipate that we would take a 
decision between the two in the very near future, by. 
which I mean in the next week or two. We might 
make it by the end of the week and we will announce 
it as quickly as we reasonably can thereafter. 


327. There is speculation in the media that the 
Government is in favour of Nomura _ because 
Nomura has made an explicit—or implicit— 
reference that it could take it over the next day, if 
necessary, which would be politically expedient 
possibly but may not necessarily be the right decision 
in the long term for the Dome. Would you like to 
squelch those rumours?, 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It is absolutely untrue 
that any decision has been made; it is absolutely 
untrue that the Government favours one bidder over 
another because it might give some short-term 
benefit in relation to money or taking the Dome over 
early. That is completely untrue. There have been no 
discussions between the Government and either of 
the bidders about taking the Dome over early. The 
decision will be made on the basis of what is in the 
best public interest and we have set out in the rules 
relating to the competitions what the criteria are for 
deciding who should take over the Dome and they 
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are commercial sustainability, regeneration, best use 
of the transport infrastructure, best use of building, 
etc. 


328. It seems to me, and I asked Jennie Page this, 
that but for the tragic opening night, much of the 
hostility of the media would not have happened. 
When we asked her that, she only knew of it on 21 
December which 1s going it a bit. When did you first 
know about it? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) She told me pretty 
soon thereafter, about 21 or 22 December. 


329. It seems to me the police may have 
' overreacted on the security side, treating it rather like 
a combination of a party conference and a royal visit 
by ten Royals and therefore one of the problems was 
actually the police were in control of security that 
night which caused huge hiccups at the station end? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The security 
operation on that night was peculiarly difficult 
because it is a huge site and there were a very large 
number of people who could potentially require 
guarding and particular security. That made the 
operation very big indeed. The events of 31 
December have been gone over in quite considerable 
detail. Everybody involved has apologised; it should 
not have happened. I do not think one should let the 
events of 31 December detract from the fact that 
quite a substantial element of the media, when they 
actually look at the content, are favourable about the 
content and in a sense the media aspects have been 
two-fold. One aspect has been the story of what is 
happening and the other has been what is inside the 
Dome. A lot of the media are quite favourable about 
what is inside the Dome. 


Mr Faber 


330. Could I follow up two questions? First of all, 
in response to Mr Fearn you were talking about your 
own liability. The board are liable for the debts of 
NMEC, and would be liable, would they not? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No. 


331. They would not be personally liable? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No, they would not. 
Legally, a limited company—which this is—is liable 
for its debts. The board is only liable if they are guilty 
of some legal wrong like wrongful trading— 


332. But have the board as a board rather than 
individuals asked for and received any guarantee? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) When a person takes 
on a job in a non-departmental public body, the 
Treasury will give an indemnity to that person. The 
form of the indemnity is that they will be indemnified 
against any personal liability save that which arises 
from either reckless or fraudulent trading. 


333. I am not talking about personal liability but 
about NMEC as a board asking for some kind of 
guarantee that, for instance, on 22 May they would 
not be allowed to go insolvent. Anything in writing? 
Any phone calls requesting a guarantee? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No. When they got 
into cash flow difficulties in February and May, what 
they did was they made an application to their 
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bankers, as any business would, namely the 
Millennium Commission, and sought further grant 
from them. 


334. We will deal with that in later evidence. 
Following up very briefly Derek Wyatt’s last point 
about the opening night which has been extensively 
dealt with, who took the decision that only the Prime 
Minister should travel by tube from Westminster 
tube station? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) There were about 300 
or 400 people on the tube, along with the Prime 
Minister. 


335. The Prime Minister and his entourage, shall 
we say, then. Who took the decision that no one else 
could use that way of going? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It was not an 
“entourage”; it was a gathering of Millennium 
Award winners so it was people from all over the 
country. 


336. Who took the decision? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That was a decision 
made, I think, by the Department for Culture, Media 
and Sport in relation to what arrangements should be 
made. I think it is quite an important point, Mr 
Faber: you mis-state the position if you say it was his 
entourage. Millennium Award winners come from 
all over Great Britain— 


337. As did all your guests? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) They were invited to 
come to a party to celebrate the fact that they had 
won a Millennium Award. They had also been 
invited to the Dome for that evening which started 
with a party in the Palace of Westminster and the best 
way to get them from there to the Dome was by the 
tube. 


338. But it was not the best way to get everyone 
else there? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Well, everyone else 
was invited to come to the Dome; they were not 
invited to come to the Palace of Westminster first 
which is where the Millennium Award winners were 
invited. 


339. The Dome is a little like a character out of a 
John Wyndham novel—it seems to devour people: 
Jennie Page, Mr Kane, Mr Robinson, Mr Ayling. 
Why do you think you are still doing the job? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I think I have still got 
a lot to contribute to the Dome. As I said in my 
opening statement, we have had storms and 
controversies but I think it is a project that is 
basically succeeding at a number of levels. As I have 
said it is the most popular pay-to-visit attraction in 
the country; it has made a very substantial 
contribution to regeneration; I am determined, as is 
the Government, to see it through to the end, to get 
the benefit from it. 


340. So you are happy that, for instance, Jennie 
Page and Mr Ayling have taken the blame for the 
failures? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 would not say for 
one moment they have taken the blame for failures, 
nor should they take the blame for failures. Jennie 
Page’s contribution was second to none. She 
delivered the Dome on 31 December and I think 
there is practically nobody else in the country who 
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could have achieved that. What happened in relation 
to Jennie Page was that, having delivered a big 
construction project like that, different skills were 
then required to run a visitor attraction. What you 
need to run a visitor attraction is somebody with 
experience in relation to that. As far as Bob Ayling is 
concerned, he also made a very substantial 
contribution. He was chairman right from the outset 
without any sort of financial reward whatsoever, and 
he kept the thing together through very difficult 
times. The moment there was a suggestion that the 
Millennium Commission would like a change of 
chairman, Mr Ayling decided in the best interests of 
the Dome he would resign, and he always put the 
interests of the Dome first. 


341. Am I right in saying that changes in the board 
of the NMEC, including the chairman, are ultimately 
matters for the shareholder? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Exactly. They are, yes. 


342. So what was your involvement in Mr Ayling’s 
removal? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Mr Ayling, having 
heard that the Millennium Commission were 
concerned about his role as chairman, immediately 
resigned. He indicated to me that if he thought there 
was any difficulty he was causing in relation to the 
Dome he would go and, having regard to the interests 
of the Dome, I accepted his resignation. 


343. You said earlier on in response to other 
questions that you are not able to run a visitor 
attraction and you said you make no attempt to 
interfere in the running of the Dome but in the run- 
up to the opening of the Dome and the months 
preceding you were a very hands-on figure, and very 
involved in preparing for the opening. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Well, 1 was keeping 
informed as to what was going on. 


344, Did you attend board meetings? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I attended board 
meetings, yes. 


345. And you held regular meetings with members 
of the board on a Monday morning, as I 
understand it? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I would see the 
chairman and Mr Michael Grade on a Monday 
morning. 


346. And Mr Chisholm and Mr Freud? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Sometimes Mr 
Chisholm, yes. 


347. And Mr Matthew Freud? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I do not recall. I have 
met him from time to time; I did not see him on 
Monday mornings. 


348. He did not attend your meetings on Monday 
morning? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) He did not attend my 
meetings on Monday morning, no. 


349. Did Jennie Page? 


(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No. 1 would see Jennie 
Page on Tuesday mornings. 


350. So what were you talking about with these 
other members of the boad that you could not 
discuss with Jennie Page? 


(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 could discuss all the 
things I discussed with the members of the board with 
Jennie Page. It was a completely transparent process. 


351. Would it not have been easier if she just 
attended the meetings? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) We all agreed that was 
the most sensible way of dealing with it. It was a way 
of making sure that one knew what was going on. 
Particularly as one got closer to 31 December one 
was reaching a critical point in relation to the history 
of the Dome. 


352. Can you give us a bit of a flavour of what was 
discussed at those meetings? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) As we got to 31 
December, there were issues about how the various 
Zones were getting on, how the discussions with 
sponsors were getting on, what publicity material 
was being used and also the detailed arrangements 
for what the show would consist of but it was on the 
basis of it being reported to me what was going on. 


353. Could we move on now to the Zones in 
particular and to the money that has been spent on 
the Dome and the way in which the Zones were 
designed? First of all, you have probably read Mr 
Quarmby’s evidence from two weeks ago when I 
asked him about the way in which the conten of the 
Zones was undertaken and I referred to a radio 
interview given by Mr Ben Evans on Radio 4. Mr 
Quarmby clearly felt Mr Evans was perhaps playing 
a little bit above himself when he said how important 
he had been. What was your understanding of his 
importance in the design of the Dome? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Mr Evans was one of 
the content editors. 


354. How many were there? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) There were three. 


355. So quite an important job then? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes. It was a job of 
significance. He had been appointed to that job by 
Jennie Page— . 


356. With what qualifications to manage £758 
million? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) He had been a lecturer 
at the Royal College of Art; he had been trained in 
that— 


357. | am sorry. You are saying that, having been 
a lecturer at the Royal College of Art, he was felt 
suitable to be the gateway to designers for a £758 
million project? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It is very difficult to 
know who are the right people to take on to do a job 
which, in effect, is a co-ordinated role. There was a 
very large number of people involved in the design of 
the Zones and the interior of the Dome—people like 
Zaha Hadid, Eva Jiricna, Branson Coates, Gary 
Withers— 


358. They were the designers? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) They were the 
designers, that is right. 


359. They had come to him with their designs? 
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(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) When there is a 
project like the Dome going on there have to be 
people within the organisation who have some 
experience of design matters who then deal with 
designs. 


360. What was his experience of design matters? 
He had been a lecturer at the Royal College of Art? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) For a number of 
years, that is right, and he was somebody in a 
management role in relation to that but obviously, 
when you are doing something like this, it is a unique 
experience. 


361. He compared it to working for the Prime 
Minister during the General Election campaign, or 
Mr Mandelson? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I think you are very 
much over-estimating his role as part of a team. The 
team was a large number of designers contributing to 
the design of the Dome. 


Chairman 


362. Mr Faber has raised an important question. 
He was appointed by Jennie Page? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That is right. 


363. Is there any implication whatever that either 
the Prime Minister or the Government or the Labour 
Party had any involvement in his appointment? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) None whatsoever. 
Indeed, he had worked for Jennie Page at English 
Heritage earlier. He was known to Jennie Page. 


Mr Faber 


364. At the meeting two weeks ago I requested a 
breakdown of the costs of the individual Zones which 
NMEC have very kindly sent to us and which I 
understand is commercially in confidence. The 
reason given is that there are still final costings being 
negotiated with some of the contractors so, of course, 
I will, as I always have, respect that confidentiality 
but that confidentiality, as I understand it, only 
applies to the individual costs of the various Zones 
and I do not think the global figure which is arrived 
at in the end need be treated as commercially in 
confidence. In the original budget in the last set of 
accounts £202.3 million was budgeted for the kitting 
out of the Zones. By my maths, having added up the 
various cost of the Zones, the total I have come to is 
£142.56 million which is £60 million short of the 
original budget. Now, I do not think even the most 
ardent supporter of the Dome would suggest that the 
Zones have come in £60 million pounds under the 
budget. Where has the rest of that money gone? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 would imagine part 
of the £60 million was the contingency— 


365. I am coming on to that. So you think £60 
million was the contingency? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Part of it, yes, but 
looking at page 2 of Mr Gerbeau’s letter, there is a 
figure that is a total; on top of that figure there are the 
two Zones that were nil in the budget. What I would 
like to do, if I may, in relation to this is write to you 
because the precise detail of that— 
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Chairman 


366. Would you write to me? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I apologise. Yes, I will 
write to the Chairman. 


Mr Faber 


367. Yes, and what I actually requested of Mr 
Quarmby was a breakdown of the cost of the Zones 
against the original budgeted cost—what was 
intended to be spent as against what was actually 
spent. Now since then, in the new set of accounts— 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Which are? 


368. The new business plan which Janet Anderson 
gave in a written reply to my colleague James Gray a 
couple of days ago, this particular budget has risen to 
£240.2 million, so we are now £100 million short not 
just £60 million. Is that all contingency as well? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Again, it would be 
wrong for me to start trying to describe the figures 
here. Can I write to the Chairman in relation to the 
figures on that? 


369. If I could go on, the other thing which I 
requested was the cost of the Richard Rogers 
contract within the global figure which again in the 
original accounts was £289 million and has now 
dropped slightly in the new business plan to £271.2. I 
think Mr Gerbeau may have misunderstood me. My 
interest in Richard Rogers’ contract was not his 
contract per se, but in the percentage it made up of 
that global figure. Again, I would be grateful just for 
the sum and a breakdown of how that £271.2 million 
has been arrived at? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) These detailed 
questions about the figures look to be legitimate 
questions but they are, in a sense, follow-up 
questions to the ones you were asking of Mr 
Quarmby and Mr P Y Gerbeau and it may be more 
appropriate for them to write with the answers rather 
than myself because they are the ones with the hands- 
on operational finance responsibility. 


Chairman 


370. Perhaps when you are sending that material, 
Lord Falconer, you can tell us the date when the 
Richard Rogers contract was signed? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes. 


Mr Faber 


371. Similarly, on the issue of contingency, Mr 
Quarmby at the very beginning of his evidence in 
reply to Mr Fearn said there was a revenue 
contingency of about £40 million. In fact it was in the 
accounts as £41 million but since then that has been 
corrected by NMEC and what he meant to say was 
that it was a cost contingency. As I understand it 
there is roughly £40 million of cost contingency and 
a further £41 million of revenue contingency. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That is correct—or 
was. There was a contingency in the original budget. 
I cannot tell you the precise amount that is still left 
but that contingency has now I think, to a large 
extent— 
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372. So what you are saying on this is there was 
roughly an £80 million contingency split between 
cost and revenue? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That is right. 


373. Hence Mr Gerbeau’s comment that you 
would normally have roughly 10 per cent of your 
overall contract as contingency? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes. 


374. When I arrived he said the cost contingency 
had been spent, and I would be grateful to find out 
how the revenue contingency has been spent as well? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Certainly. Part of the 
revenue contingency was spent on the million school 
children and some of it was dealt with up-front 
before we started because— 


375. So a lot of the revenue contingency was 
spent on— 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) “A lot” is the wrong 
description, but some of it was. 


376. If we could have a breakdown of that that 
would be very helpful. Finally, Chairman, there was 
an article in the Sunday Telegraph at the weekend 
concerning the legacy and concerning the amount of 
money that will come back from the legacy to the 
Dome, originally budgeted at £15 million? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I think the £15 million 
was put into the figures on the basis that what was 
going to happen was that the Dome would be 
dismantled at the end and there would be no sale of 
any aspect of it. So the £15 million I think was 
something like cost of decommissioning which was 
taken off which was the minus, and the plus was what 
you would get for various things inside it. 


377. But the article in the Sunday Telegraph says 
only £15 million was originally meant to go to the 
Dome’s budget and now the Dome will get about £70 
million. Is this inaccurate? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes, (a) because it is 
not known what the bidder will pay for the Dome 
because no decision has been made; secondly, it is 
inaccurate because no decision has been made as to 
the split between NMEC, who, as.it were, own the 
Dome and English Partnerships who own the rights 
in the land. It is a great bundle of land and Dome that 
is being sold. 


378. So the anonymous minister quoted in the 
Sunday Telegraph as saying, “The voters have never 
heard of English Partnerships. They will not care two 
hoots if it does not get the money”, was speaking out 
of turn? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I would very much 
doubt if that is what was said. It certainly does not 
reflect the position. 


379. Well, you know newspapers. It is in inverted 
commas which normally means someone has said it. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 would agree with 
that, Mr Faber, yes! 


Ms Ward 


380. When Mr Gerbeau came before the 
Committee, he made it very clear that, as far as he 
was concerned, NMEC had’ sufficient funds to get 
them to the end of the year. Are you as confident? 


(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) To get to the end of 
the year depends on three things, (1) revenue, which 
means the visitors we are going to get; (2) costs, and 
there need to be some cost savings, obviously; and (3) 
what we get from the legacy. I am confident that there 
will be enough from those sources to make sure we 
meet our budget and get to the end of the year. 


381. So you do not anticipate a return to the 
Commission to ask for more money? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) \ think it would be 
extremely difficult now for there to be any suggestion 
that there be any additional payment to the Dome. It 
has to get by, as it were, out of its own resources. I 
think the legacy competition, which will inevitably 
involve there being an agreement to make a payment 
to the Dome, will mean that it will have an asset 
which it can then use, as it were, to make sure it can 
get through to the end of the year. 


382. So can we take it there will be no return to the 
Commission to ask for more money? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The three sources I 
have indicated will make sure we get to the end of 
the year. 


383. When Jennie Page came before the 
Committee, her comment was that she had suggested 
to ministers that it would be in their interests and the 
interests of the Dome if there was a little bit more 
space between them. Were you part of those 
discussions? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Jennie and I had many 
discussions about the role of the politician and the 
role of the people involved in the Dome. Everybody, 
including myself, recognised that the less political 
controversy there was and the more there was a focus 
on it being a visitor attraction the better from the 
point of view of the Dome, but we equally 
recognised—and Jennie and I were in complete 
agreement on this—that try as one might, it very 
frequently was impossible to avoid political 
controversy about the Dome. Jennie said in her 
evidence that, right from the inception of the Dome, 
it had been a matter of political controversy because. 
it had been associated with individual members of 
both Governments. We both wanted it stepped back 
from political controversy but we found it was not 
altogether possible. 


384. Would you have found it easier to allow the 
design team to take full responsibility for the 
contents without you being involved? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) They were the people 
who decided on the contents. They would keep us 
informed as to what was going on in relation to it but 
they were the people actually designing it. This was a 
Dome company-driven design process. The 
problems, I suspect, were not about them making the 
decisions about the designs; it was the fact that there 
was lots and lots of criticism about the decision to 
start in the first place with the Dome and then what 
happened subsequently in relation to the expenditure 
of money. 


385. Did you ever veto any of the contents put 
forward? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No, 1 never vetoed 
any of the contents. I certainly discussed them; I 
never vetoed any of them. 
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386. In that discussion, did you put forward very 
strong opinions about the contents? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No, I did not have 
very strong opinions about the contents. I expressed 
views about the contents but I certainly did not 
veto them. 


387. So you think the question of contents was not 
a matter for the politicians, but very much the 
product of the design team? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 think the detailed 
design of the contents is plainly a matter for the 
design team. Obviously we, politically, are 
accountable, just as the previous Government was 
accountable, for the Dome overall and one of the 
things I am accountable to Parliament for is what is 
actually in the Dome but that does not mean, it seems 
to me, that the politicians or officials should seek to 
try and, as it were, take part in designing what is in 
the Dome. 


388. PY Gerbeau has suggested in his interviews 
over the weekend that at the end of the year he will 
“tell all”, and will perhaps name those people he 
believes were responsible for the problems that the 
Dome has. Are you worried? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I am not worried, no. 
I think PY is completely committed to making the 
Dome a success. He has come from a pure visitor 
attraction background into something that has a very 
strong political controversy around it and I fully 
sympathise with PY having not only to run the Dome 
on the day-to-day basis but also to deal with all the 
politics that go with it. 


389. So there is no term in Mr Gerbeau’s contract 
requiring him to keep confidentiality at the end of 
the day? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No. There will be the 
usual commercial confidentiality but he will be free to 
speak at the end of the year. 


390. And finally, when Jennie Page was here, she 
mentioned the problems of the school children and 
the additional one million free tickets that were given 
to school children. The suggestion was that that was 
a late idea and that it caused some of the problems in 
terms of visitor numbers? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Well, the million free 
school children was agreed at the time the price 
structure was agreed for the Dome by which J mean 
what people paid to come in and I think that was 
agreed in or about April or May of 1999. It was 
agreed on the basis that we were determined that, 
whilst the Dome did have to get revenue from 
visitors, it should, within that context, reach out as 
much as possible to people who might not otherwise 
think of coming to the Dome. If we made available a 
lot of free school children places that would lead to 
schools which might not otherwise think of it 
agreeing to arrange school trips to go and that is what 
has happened in large measure. Whether the school 
children who go on those free trips then go back and 
tell their parents “Let’s go to it”, or whether they do 
not come on a paying basis, I have no idea. Jennie 
said anecdotally there was some suggestion that they 
did not come back on a paying basis; some people I 
have spoken to—and, again, it is only anecdotal— 
say the children, once they have been, urged their 
parents to go, so it is impossible to tell what the effect 


on the visitor numbers has been but the reasoning 
behind it was a determination to reach out to people 
who would not otherwise go to the Dome. 


391. But the figures we got from Mr Gerbeau 
suggested that, of the million free school tickets, only 
700,000 or so had actually been taken up. Are youa 
little concerned that those 300,000 free places for 
children have not been taken up? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Once one sees the 
figures go down from the original estimate of 12 
million to the lower figures that are now estimated it 
is not perhaps surprising that the free school children 
go down as well in relation to that. I can also 
understand the Dome being keen to market 
particularly the £8 school children trip at the 
moment—for reasons that are obvious. 


392. Quite, except if you are running a school 
budget you will not want to pay £8 a head when you 
are entitled to free tickets? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No, but the free 
tickets are still available. Anybody who wants a free 
school children trip is able to apply in relation to it. 


Chairman 


393. It is worth listening to some of the questions 
put and some of the answers to take advantage of 
your presence to set certain things in context, is it 
not? For example Claire Ward has just asked about 
free school trips and some of these have been 
discounted from the attendance fee figures. What do 
you believe the reaction of some newspapers would 
have been if you had said there would not have been 
any free school trips? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 think there would 
have been an unfavourable reaction to that and it 
would have been a matter of criticism of the Dome. 


394. Secondly, I questioned you earlier—and I 
questioned Jennie Page and Mr Gerbeau as well 
about this—about the problems with regard to 
visitor attractions but is it not a fact that what you 
have was a totally unique challenge; that Disneyland, 
Paris, run by people with huge experience of theme 
parks, was such a disaster to begin with they had to 
close it down and start it all over again, whereas you 
had to start on a given date, keep going and keep 
going for a whole year. Others do not do that. Again, 
if one looks at some of the Millennium projects 
started under the previous Government and mid- 
1990s, some of them were way over budget and over 
timescale. This was delivered on budget, and to time. 
Compare that with the British Library, for example. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes. 


395. While I certainly would not for a moment 
minimise the problems and the mistakes that have 
been made, have not some of those mistakes 
stemmed from the unique nature of this project? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes, and also that 
what the Dome has been trying to do is build an 
attraction, build revenue and build visitor numbers 
in a year without the sort of brand that, for example, 
Disneyland has. Even Disneyland, which has a very 
clear identification in the public mind as to what it 
was, took a period of three or four years to get its 
Paris operation to a level where it was a thriving 
commercial attraction. I think the context you set, 
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Chairman, is very important because what we have 
achieved is we are now ahead of any other pay-to- 
visit attraction in the United Kingdom, so we have 
already received more paying visitors in the year 2000 
than the next most popular pay-to-visit attraction in 
the United Kingdom, and I think that is quite an 
achievement. 


396. When I visited Disneyland I found I did not 
go on a lot of the attractions because the queues were 
too big. A successful visitor attraction has queues 
and this project has been attacked, on the one hand, 
for having queues too big and, on the other, for not 
having queues at all? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That is right. We have 
tried to keep the queues down and Mr Gerbeau has 
made real progress in keeping the queues to a 
minimum. I know you have all been, or most of you 
have, quite recently and it is a pleasant, easy 
experience for the visitor. 


397. And again, it would be interesting to know, 
we were told by previous witnesses that the 
impractical visitor targets—14 million all told, 30 
million at one stage—were all started when the Dome 
was conceived, long before it was inherited by the 
present Government. Again, without 
underestimating in any way the errors that have been 
made and the problems that have arisen, is it not a bit 
barmy for anybody to start off with a huge figure for 
this attraction? I am Jewish and we have a horror of 
the evil eye. We will not forecast what is going to 
happen in case the evil eye descends on us and we are 
judged on that basis, and those 30 million and 40 
million and 12 million figures which you inherited 
you are going to be judged by. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That is right. The 12 
million figure was there by March 1997 when the 
budget was put. Ultimately, though, a figure had to 
be put on it because budgeting had to be done before 
the venture was embarked upon. 


Mr Keen 


398. Could you help us through the decision- 
making process? How was it decided that there would 
be a company to run it? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The structure of a 
company with a board, an ordinary Companies Act 
company and a shareholder—the shareholder to be 
the Government—was decided by the previous 
Government. It was decided that that structure 
would be adopted because, although the previous 
Government had made efforts to get genuine private 
sector investment into running the Dome, they failed 
to do it. It was therefore decided that it would be 
dealt with by this private type structure with money 
coming from the Millennium Commission. That was 
decided in 1996. 


399. When was it decided that the chief executive 
should be Jennie Page? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) There were a number 
of chief executives before Jennie Page. Jennie Page 
became the chief executive in January 1997 and she 
came over from the Millennium Commission where 
she had been the secretary ‘6r the director of the 
Millennium Commission before that. 
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400. But who decided that there should be one 
chief executive to run the whole show? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Well, that was a 
decision taken by the board of the Dome company in 
January 1997. 


401. Why did you not come to the decision that 
there should have been two chief executives, one to 
get everybody ready by 31 December—which Jennie 
Page did extremely well and everybody accepts 
that—but another chief executive for the content and 
from the artistic and the customer attraction point of 
view? Lots of people are beginning to say that should 
have happened. It is easy after the event but do you 
agree that it would have been better? I think 
everybody was exhausted. A target date like 31 
December was a tremendous date to meet with the 
whole of the world looking at it so naturally people 
were going to be exhausted even if there had not been 
problems. Would it not have been better if there had 
been another team already up and running and 
having started? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I think there are two 
separate points there. First of all, should we have had 
some sort of creative director to deal with the 
creative aspects? 


402. In fact, somebody like and alongside Jennie 
Page with certain responsibilities, 12 months before 
the opening. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) We had people who 
were experienced in running visitor attractions who 
were part of the team. It became obvious in the early 
part of this year that the skills you need for running, 
as it were, a big construction project were totally 
different from the skills needed to run a visitor 
attraction. I think it would have been, with the 
benefit of hindsight, much better if one could have, as 
it were, transited to that position with effect from 1 
January in the year 2000, and with the benefit of 
hindsight I think you might be right in relation to 
that. 


403. It is easy with hindsight, but we did have a 
witness who said that what it lacked was somebody 
who was experienced in visitor attractions. The 
Chairman has outlined very well that Disney Paris 
failed anyway, with all the experts, but, nevertheless, 
we did have a witness at the beginning who said that 
there was a lack there. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) During the year 1999 
there was an operations director who had experience 
of being the operations director of a visitor 
attraction, but I think what was needed was that the 
leadership at the executive level of the company from 
the moment the visitor attraction opened should be 
led by somebody who had that experience and who 
had that focus. What PY has done—and you can 
form your own view about this having met him—is 
focused on running the business with a focus on 
making sure that it runs to help the visitor. In a sense, 
that is what the focus should have moved from, from 
the end of the construction site to the first opening, 
and that is what happened when PY came in 
February. 


404. Probably 12 months too late, many people 
would say. In a way, because the decision was taken 
much too early, it looked as if Jennie Page is being 
blamed for something that— 
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(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) She is one of the major 
architects of the success of building the Dome and 
getting it there and on budget. 


405. Can I move on to the legacy, before we run out 
of time. Over the period of the different inquiries we 
have had we have duly made reference to the value of 
your share, asking you when you came if you had an 
added increase and added value in the four or five 
weeks since you had taken over. I asked Peter 
Mandelson at the beginning, because I reckoned 
(and, again, it was a joke) that the Stock Exchange 
would have stopped the company trading ... but then 
it got to the point where it seemed to be fine. If I come 
back to the value of the share—again, in joke terms— 
really, the value of the share now is what—putting 
aside the trading to the end of this fiscal year, which 
is almost decided for us and nobody is going to 
change it too much—the value of the share is what 
the successor company pays for it. It seems so plain 
to me that the value of the Dome is not the roof and 
the structure, it is the advertising value; most of its 
value is because of the amount of publicity there has 
been. I cannot see that one of the companies who is 
going to try and attract high-tech business into the 
Dome can get any more than one-twenty-fifth of the 
value that a company using the Dome again as an 
icon to attract customers to come could. I would 
have thought that one company would have been 
willing to pay 25 times as much as the other. Is it not 
true that a commercial company will come and 
operate—they are only drawn in by the prospect of 
good business, but I cannot see what difference it 
makes to-high-tech companies whether they are 
under a dome or in a factory unit north of Wembley, 
whereas the other company relies completely on the 
worldwide knowledge of the Dome. I would have put 
the value at 25 times different. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 obviously cannot 
comment on what the particular bids are, at the 
moment. I agree with your basic proposition that the 
value of the Dome is, at least in very substantial part, 
determined by how the commercial market views it as 
being a commercial draw. One bid, as you know, is a 
visitor attraction and, inevitably, if there is an 
existing visitor attraction there that is attracting 5 or 
6 million visitors in a year, that means there is an 
already established market that they will be attracted 
by. However, the other bid which is for, as it were, a 
24-hour city, with high-tech businesses and offices 
there, they are also very influenced by the fact that 
the Dome is a place that people have shown that they 
are prepared to come to; they have shown they are 
prepared to come to it because they are attracted to 
the idea of the Dome and because of the good 
transport infrastructure, and because it is a famous, 
iconic building. That, as has been seen from the bids 
(I cannot give you the detail of it, for obvious 
reasons) has been shown to have real commercial 
value. Because of what has been achieved so far, in 
terms of visitor numbers, the market believes that the 
Dome is something that is an attractive commercial 
proposition—whether it be as a high-tech business, 
24-hour city, or whether it be a visitor attraction. 


406. You are going to get a lot of money for the 
shareholding. 
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(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 would not like to 
speculate about that, but I can tell you that the bids 
are good, strong bids. I notice that there is another 
person trying to get on to the short-list, and I take 
that as an indication that the market out there is keen 
for commercial reasons to get hold of the Dome. 
Could I make it clear that I get no money, by the way, 
personally, from the share. As I am not personally 
liable. When I last came before this Committee I said 
that when I first became a shareholder I was asked to 
sign a document transferring the share out of my 
possession. This was on the day I got it. I asked why 
that was and they said “Oh, well, if you were killed 
you would not want your wife to inherit the share of 
the Millennium Dome”. The next day in The Daily 
Telegraph there was a headline which said “Dome 
Minister in death duties dodge”. 


Chairman 


407. On the other hand, it would be quite nice to 
have the Dome in the family. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) My family would 
agree with that. 


Mrs Organ 


408. You said that you do not believe that the 
public are clear about “What do they get when they 
get there”, and that that has been one of the 
problems. When you were first appointed as Minister 
to oversee the Dome, did you have a vision about 
what it was that people—the public—were going to 
get when they got there? What was this visitor 
attraction, this experience—apart from the iconic 
building—that they are actually getting? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The vision was of an 
experience that was going to be both educational and 
inspirational but, above all, fun. It was going to 
express, and does express, what the country could 
achieve in the 21st Century, and it would do it by a 
vast range of things like the Show and the various 
Zones that would focus on the various aspects of life, 
like Journey—which is travel—or Self-Portrait— 
which is looking at Britain today. 


409. You had in your mind a clear vision of what 
the public were going to get? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes, because it was 
described to me. The comparison I was making was 
that if you compare it with Disneyland, people when 
they think of Disneyland think of, as it were, white 
knuckle rides. We are not offering a theme park like 
that. Nor are we offering a static museum. It is 
something innovative, new and unique, and it is 
because it is new and different from a museum or a 
theme park that it is difficult to create a picture in 
people’s minds of what it is. 


410. Are you satisfied that what we have ended up 
with is very close to that vision? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes, yes. 


411. Did you have any influence, then, on the 
design? In earlier questioning you said you had views 
but you did not veto anything. How could you 
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deliver your vision if you did not have an influence 
and an input on the content of the Dome? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The contents of the 
Dome and what the vision was had been set, indeed, 
before this Government came to power. It was there 
in the plans for the Dome, which were, as it were, 
finally put down in detail by March 1997. They 
were taken up by this Government, and what I 
have described—namely, something that is 
inspirational— 


412. So it was not your vision; you inherited it 
because it was already in place? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes. You asked me 
what I thought was going to be in the Dome, and 
what my understanding of it was, and that was what 
I thought. 


413. You took the inherited vision and that sort of 
fitted what your vision was, and you believe that that 
is what we have. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 became a 
shareholder in a process that was going on, as it were. 


414. You say you did not veto anything, but you 
did express some views. Did you ever express any 
view about the cost of the Body Zone at £21.24 
million? Let us go back to what Guy Hands said in 
evidence to us when he said the cost of the Body Zone 
was £30 million? Did you ever express anything 
about the cost of some of the exhibits in the Zones? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) My responsibility in 
relation to it was to ensure that the budget was kept; 
that the costs were kept within a reasonable budget. 
Precisely how much was spent on one thing or 
another was a matter for the company to decide. The 
Body is one of the most significant—in terms of 
public knowledge—Zones in the Dome, and I can see 
that more money would be spent on something like 
that which is, both in its external appearance and in 
its internal appearance, one of the things that draw 
people to the Dome. It is not surprising that it was, 
perhaps, more expensive than other Zones. 


415. I would say to you, would you not agree, it is 
very large and very obvious when you go into the 
Dome, but the experience of walking through takes 
you 2, 3 or 4 minutes, if there are not many queues, 
and I do not know if it made the earth move for me 
or if I learned a huge amount about how my body 
works. Would you agree? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I do not know about 
what you learned about how your body works, but I 
think the whole conception is very spectacular. I 
think what you get when you go into the Body Zone 
is an experience which is both educational but, also, 
exciting, amusing—unique. There are different views 
about it. Some people absolutely love it, some people 
are really terrified when they see that huge heart 
above them. 


416. Are all the Zones good value for money? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) They appeal, very 
many of them, to different people who come to the 
Dome. I think they are good value for money 
because, when you look at the whole grouping of the 
Zones, they are something that has provided the vast 
majority of people who comie with a very good day 
out. 


417. Just two other small questions. You said that 
you wanted to give the million free school tickets to 
reach out to those who otherwise would not have 
gone. Was it your decision, then, that the million 
school tickets should also be issued to children from 
independent schools? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It was a decision made 
by the Dome that that was the position, and it was 
done on the basis that it would not be either possible 
or lawful to discriminate between independent and 
non-independent schools. 


418. Do you think that was the right decision, 
when we are talking about access? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes, I think it was. 


419. Children that have gone from my 
constituency and have taken free tickets tend to be 
children that, for one reason or another, would not 
have been able to afford to travel all the way from the 
Forest of Dean. Do you think it was right that 
children from independent schools in Wimbledon, 
for instance, would get free tickets? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 think your 
experience in your constituency is similar to the 
experience in most of the country where it is schools 
that would not otherwise have thought of going 
because there was a charge, but which, as a result of 
the free school offer, decided to consider it and then 
decided to go. 


420. You are happy about that decision? 
(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Yes, 1 am happy 
about that decision. 


421. Lastly, since on the doorstep of the Dome is 
London and the millions of people that reside in 
London, I wonder if I could just mention to you that 
we had a memorandum from Dr Peter Brierley who 
lives in South London. He was saying that it is all 
right for people coming from my constituency, from 
the Forest of Dean; you can get public transport and 
you can go on the Jubilee Line now that it is open to 
all of us. However, he says, for him he had to catch a 
bus to Lewisham, then the Docklands Light Railway 
to Canary Wharf and then change on to the tube. 
“The cost of travel was much greater than if I had 
gone by private transport. While I understand the 
need to ensure that public transport is used more ... 
”__he is saying, effectively, that for those millions of 
people on the doorstep, that you would like to be the 
repeats to the Dome, it is so difficult to get there if you 
live locally. Was this problem ever thought about? 
Was it ever addressed how we might get people to 
come again and again on the doorstep, but that the 
transport network was terrible, unless you were 
coming from a distance and going on the Jubilee 
Line? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It was thought about, 
and there was, for example, a fixed link connecting 
Charlton to the Dome put in, increased bus services 
were there and the Jubilee Line extension is there, 
which helps to some extent. It was certainly thought 
about and I am very disappointed to hear the 
gentleman describe the difficulties he has had. I think 
if one goes down there one discovers the transport 
links have been improved. 
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422. I would like to take up a few things on what 
has been said already. I am fascinated by the idea that 
you wholly inherited the idea of the Millennium 
Dome from the last Conservative Government. I 
have to say that, for my part, a lot of the New Labour 
sloganising of the Dome was viewed as anathema to 
anyone in my party. I also think probably your 
suggestion is an anathema to Peter Mandelson, who, 
of course, was the first architect of the Dome. Would 
he be terribly pleased to hear that he inherited the 
idea? 


(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The question Mrs | 


Organ asked was about the overall vision, about 
what should be in the Dome, and I answered that by 
reference to it being educational, inspirational and, 
above all, a good day out. I did not think that there 
was either political sloganising in relation to the 
vision in March 1997, just as there has not been 
political sloganising since then. 


423. You quite rightly said that the last Tory 
Government had difficulty in raising sponsors. Of 
course, the reason was because the new Labour 
Government threatened they would not proceed with 
the Dome. Were you ever involved in discussions 
about not proceeding with the Dome when you first 
started out in this job? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No. 


424. Can we also clarify something else about the 
actual numbers, which lie at the heart of the problem 
of the Dome, as we have been discussing? When Mr 
Quarmby was here last week, he was drilled in detail 
on the numbers and he told us that in early 1997 the 
figures for people coming were 10 million, and that in 
a later part of 1997 they had been revised to 11 
million. Could you confirm that? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) In January 1997 it is 
10 million, on 12 May 1997 the figure goes up to 12 
million. 


425. Thank you. Obviously, the number of visitors 
lies at the heart of whether or not the project is going 
to be successful. You said earlier that you are now up 
to 2.2 something million paying visitors and still 
looking towards a figure of 6 million by the end of the 
year. We are seven months into the year. Are you 
completely satisfied you are going to reach that 
target? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 am confident it is an 
utterly reasonable target, because you would expect 
more visitors to come in the second half of the year 
rather than the first half of the year. Obviously, the 
first part of the year—January, February, March— 
is notorious as being bad for visitor attractions. The 
second half of the year contains the long summer 
holidays, and, also, there may be an effect towards 
the end of the year where people come because they 
believe they will be losing their chance to see the 
exhibition, because it will close on 31 December 
2000. I think it is a reasonable assumption to say that 
you would expect more in the second six months than 
the first six months. We have had 2.7 million up to the 
middle of July and that balance of 3.4 looks a 
reasonable balance. 


426. If it is clearly not going to be reached by, say, 
October time, is anyone going to revise it? 
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(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) The decision about 
the numbers of visitors we get will be determined by 
the market. Why they do not come we will see when 
we get there. 


427. So no one will have any responsibility if the 
figures do not come about? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) I think we all have 
responsibility—the people who have been involved in 
running the Dome. 


428. Who will take that responsibility— 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) When people do 
things like the Dome and they, as it were, say “This 
is what I think the visitor figures are going to be”, I 
do not think it is right to keep saying “If you do not 
get them you are going to have to resign”. People 
have just got to try their best to achieve the targets 
that they set. Otherwise you make everybody 
ludicrously risk-averse. I think the people who have 
been engaged in running the Dome on a day-to-day 
basis have been brave, have been, in very large 
measure, sensible and reasonable, and I think it is 
wrong and unfair always with the benefit of hindsight 
to start saying “You got that wrong, and you got 
that wrong”. 


429. Some people have introduced that matter, of 
course, and that is another story. Again, at the heart 
of the problem is the actual amount of public money 
that goes into the Dome. Can we just clarify where 
the money has come from recently? The £29 million 
that was handed over by the Millennium 
Commission to keep the Dome afloat earlier this 
year. What pot did that come out of? At what 
expense has it been drawn? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) That came from the 
Millennium Commission. It has not cost any existing 
project anything at all. It was there from the money 
diverted—not diverted, it comes from the proceeds of 
the Lottery, and that is where it came from. 


430. What is the opportunity cost? Where would it 
have gone had it not gone on the Dome? What was 
that earmarked for? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It was not earmarked 
for anything. 


431. Was it not for the New Opportunities Fund? 
Is it not the fact that by the end of the year the 
Millennium Commission is not likely to get any more 
money because the Millennium is over, and that all 
that money will be diverted into a fund for projects 
which, I think, is called the New Opportunities 
Fund? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No, that is not right. 
The position is that the Government went ahead on 
the basis that any money that went to the Dome 
would not damage any existing programme, 
including any existing programme of the New 
Opportunities Fund. When the announcement was 
made about the £29 million that was given in May, 
the New Opportunities Fund also made a statement 
to the effect that there was no project that was 
affected by the £29 million going to the Dome. 


432. That would have been put into some other 
project, surely? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Insofar as there were 
projects that had not yet been thought of, yes. 
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433. So £29 million came out of the New 
Opportunities Fund, which whilst not having been 
given to an existing funding opportunity, would have 
been given to a future funding opportunity in health 
and education but then it went to the Dome. That, 
surely, has to be logical. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It has not come from 
the New Opportunities Fund. What has happened is 
that money continues to go from the Lottery to the 
Millennium Commission. The Millennium 
Commission give money to the Dome. All of the New 
Opportunities Fund projects that are earmarked are 
completely unaffected. The New Opportunities Fund 
is going to go on, as it were, indefinitely. It is 
impossible to think of a project that might have been 
financed that would not be financed, because in a 
sense all that is happening is that one continues to 
give money to the Millennium Commission for a bit 
longer than one otherwise would. There is no project, 
either now or in future, that will be affected by it. 


434. That is a curious way of looking at it. 
Nevertheless, £29 million that would have gone to 
the New Opportunities Fund has not gone because it 
has gone to the Dome. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It is money continuing 
to go to the Millennium Commission. That means 
that that £29 million does not go to the New 
Opportunities Fund, but it does not affect any of the 
Opportunities Fund’s projects because they have all 
been given money, and money will continue to go to 
the New Opportunities Fund indefinitely from the 
Lottery. If there is a project down the line that has 
not yet been thought of, there will be money for that 
because they will get their money from the Lottery 
for that project. It is a timing issue, rather than— 


435. But it is £29 million of jam today that my 
constituents do not have now because it is going to 
the Dome. I think that is, perhaps, a fair summary. 
Can we ask about the response to Mr Wyatt? You 
spoke about the legacy and what is going to happen 
to the bidders that actually succeed in taking over the 
Dome at the end of the year. Can we clarify: is it 
definitely the end of the year? There is no question 
that the person who takes over the Dome will do so 
before 1 January 2001? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It is definitely the end 
of the year. NMEC, the Dome company, will 
continue to run it until 31 December. Thereafter, on 
1 January, the successful bidder will take over. 


436. Then, in relation to the money that either 
bidder is going to pay for taking over the Dome, it 
seemed to me that what you said was that that money 
will, in fact, be used to keep the Dome afloat between 
now and the end of the year, if your cost projections 
go awry. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) No, I did not say that. 
The budget of the Dome has always had in it a sum 
for legacy proceeds—initially £15 million but it has 
gone up to £30 million in the latest budget—and like 
any organisation like this, in determining where its 
sources of money are it includes the legacy proceeds. 
They have always been envisaged as being something 
that will contribute to the running of the Dome. 


437. Is not some of the iégacy proceeds money 
from the taxpayer? If so, how much of that is— 


(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) What is being sold to 
the bidder is the Dome, the land upon which it stands 
and the land around it. It is impossible to unbundle 
that, because anybody who is buying it is buying it as 
a complete venture. There will have to be a division 
of the proceeds within Government in that joint 
venture. You have got to decide which bit should 
then be given to English Partnerships, which own the 
land, which bit to the Dome—though it is very 
difficult to distinguish the two. All that we get in the 
Dome company is that bit of the proceeds which are 
attributable to the Dome. 


438. So can we have, on behalf of taxpayers, a 
guarantee as to which bit goes to English 
Partnerships? In Government accounting, that which 
belongs to English Partnerships is quite clearly 
taxpayers’ money; that bit which belongs to the 
Dome is, of course, a very grey area, where I would 
say it is taxpayers’ money but it is public money 
under a different guise. Can we be quite clear that 
when it comes to the sale, as a percentage—because 
we do not know how much it is going to be sold for— 
how much will go to English Partnerships and, 
therefore, returned to the taxpayer? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) You can have an 
absolute assurance that the amount that will go to 
English Partnerships and the amount that goes to 
NMEC is based upon a reasonable division between 
the two. 


439. Can I know what “reasonable” is? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It is a difficult issue to 
work out precisely how you divide it until (a) you 
know what the deal is and (b) what the right process 
is to go through to reach a conclusion on division. 


440. Is it difficult to know what the right 
proportions are, based on how much money you 
need to keep the Dome afloat? Surely, you ought to 
be in a position now to tell the Committee that it will 
be half and half, or it will be 60/40, or whatever it will 
be. Why can we not know what it will be? 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) It depends on which 
bid is accepted. It depends upon the nature of the 
deal that is done and it depends upon what process. 
you use, in the light of the bid that has been accepted, 
to determine what the sensible division is. It will be 
quite difficult, I think, but it will be based upon 
seeking to reach a reasonable determination of how 
you divide that money between the two interests— 
namely, English Partnerships, on the one hand, and 
the Dome on the other. How best to divide it 
objectively between the two of them. 


441. What it is worth, based on the debts of the 
Dome. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) Not based on the 
debts of the Dome, ‘based upon an objective 
assessment of the division between the two. 


Chairman 


442. We have run well over but I did not want any 
member of the Committee to feel unable to put any 
questions they wanted to put to you, Lord Falconer. 
We are very grateful to you for giving us your time 
today, and no doubt you will come to see us when we 
do our next inquiry. 

(Lord Falconer of Thoroton) 1 very much hope so. 
Thank you very much indeed for having me. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Millennium Commission 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1. The Millennium Commission is an independent UK wide body, established under the National Lottery 
etc Act 1993. Its sole purpose is to distribute 20 per cent of the National Lottery Distribution Fund for 
“expenditure on projects to mark the year 2000 and the beginning of the third Millennium”. 


2. The Commission’s nine members are appointed by Her Majesty The Queen. The Act defines its 
composition as: two Ministers, one of whom chairs the Commission; one member nominated by the Leader 
of the Official Opposition; and six independent members. All Commissioners are appointed until 31 
December 2000. 


3. In setting its policy, the Commission takes account of Policy Directions made by the Secretary of State 
for Culture, Media and Sport under Section 26 of the 1993 Act as amended by the National Lottery Act 1998. 
The main requirements of these are that the Commission should fund primarily capital projects, which are 
supported by an element of partnership funding (and following the National Lottery Act 1998 that this should 
be commensurate with the ability of the applicants to obtain support), are financially viable, and will benefit 
the public good or charitable purposes. The Directions also permit the Commission to make provision for 
the establishment of bursary or similar schemes and to support Millennium celebrations. Decisions on the 
way in which these Directions are implemented, and decisions on individual applications for funding, are 
made by the Commission independently of Government. 


2. THE COMMISSION’S WORK 


4. The Commission’s work can be divided into the Capital Projects Programme, the Millennium Award 
Scheme, the Millennium Festival, and the Millennium Experience. The Commission plans on the basis of an 
expected total income of £2.1505 billion. This includes projected interest earned on funds in the National 
Lottery Distribution Fund of £28 million. When the 1993 Act was passed the Government’s intention was 
that the Commission would cease to receive a 20 per cent share of the net proceeds of the National Lottery 
at the end of the year 2000. 


5. However, in January 1997 the Government, with the support of the Opposition, announced that the 
period over which the Commission would receive a share of Lottery proceeds would be extended if necessary 
to ensure that grant for the Millennium Exhibition, as it was then known, would not impact on the 
Commission’s other programmes. The exact period over which the Commission will continue to receive funds 
is not yet clear, but it is expected that an Order specifying the period will be laid in the Autumn. 


6. Funds have been allocated as follows: 
— £1,288 million to capital projects; 
— £199 million to the Millennium Awards Scheme; 
—  £20.5 million for Festival activities as part of the up to £100 million Festival Fund operated jointly 
by the original Lottery Distributors; 
— £11 million to First Weekend 1999-2000 and New Year’s Eve 2000 celebrations; 
— £538 million to the New Millennium Experience Company; and 
— £94 million for administration costs (4.37 per cent of total budget). 


Capital Projects 


7. The Commission has awarded grant to 28 major capital projects across the UK (including the National 
Discovery Park in Liverpool, from which grant has been withdrawn). The minimum contribution to a capital 
project is £100,000. It has also supported over 150 smaller one-off capital schemes with a regional or local 
impact, and “umbrella projects”; ie applications which cover groups of schemes with a common theme, often 
including projects which individually would be too small to apply (normally with grants of less than 
£100,000). The Commission normally offers grant of up to a maximum of 50 per cent of the total cost of a 
project. 


8. The Commission identified three strategic criteria for its awards to capital projects. It was decided to 
support projects of all sizes, and the Commission has deliberately funded a range of projects of national, 
regional, and local significance. The Commission was also determined to achieve a good spread of projects 
across the UK, whilst making grant on the basis of the merit and quality of individual projects. The final 
criteria was accessibility—projects funded by the Commission must be accessible to all sectors of the 


community. 
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9. The Commission invited applications in four competitive bidding rounds. In the first three rounds the 
Commission received 4,395 proposals for capital projects, of which 2,036 became formal applications and 
were subjected to technical assessment. These applications requested total grant of over £13 billion. 
Subsequently, the Commission used new powers of solicitation provided under the National Lottery Act 1998 
to target projects which reflect the aspirations and achievements of black communities in the UK. This led 
to a further 44 applications seeking a total of £68 million. This round has so far resulted in four grants and 
six of the remaining projects are still under consideration. To date the Commission has awarded 187 projects 
on around 3,000 sites a total of up to £1.2555 billion in grant. 


10. The Commission’s portfolio of capital projects is incredibly diverse. They range from the widely 
acclaimed Tate Modern on Bankside to the Moss Side Youth Powerhouse providing facilities for young 
people in Manchester, to Millennium Greens which will create up to 250 new green spaces for communities 
in rural and urban areas. Other projects include the Millennium Stadium in Cardiff which hosted the final of 
the 1999 Rugby World Cup and the 5,000 mile National Cycle Network. Seventy-two projects are already 
open and we expect this number to increase to around 150 by the end of the year. 


Further information on capital projects is set out in section 3. 


Millennium Awards 


11. The Commission provides grants to individuals to enable them to achieve a personal aspiration whilst 
benefiting the community in which they live. They have been described as “enabling ordinary people to do 
extraordinary things”. In order to ensure that Award schemes meet properly identified needs and are 
managed by experts in the relevant fields, the Commission makes grants to existing organisations, known as 
Award Partners, which then recommend grants for individuals. These recommendations must be approved 
by the Commission before a grant offer can be made. The individual Awards are monitored by the Award 
Partners which to date include MIND, Age Concern and Raleigh International. 


12. The Commission has already offered £79 million in Awards to 79 partner bodies running 81 schemes 
which will eventually benefit some 25,000 individuals. A further £20 million of awards are planned by the year 
2001. In June a competition will be launched to find an agency to administer an endowment of £100 million 
and continue the Awards into the next Millennium. 


13. A Fellowship has also been set up to recognise and celebrate the achievements of individual Award 
recipients who have completed their Awards and to encourage networking and the sharing of ideas and 
experience. 


Millennium Festival 


14. A contribution of £20.5 million has been made by the Commission to the Festival fund of up to £100 
million established by UK Lottery Distributors. This represents the largest cross-Lottery Distributor 
initiative ever undertaken. . 


15. Awards were split between larger grants of over £5,000 and smaller grants of between £500 and £5,000. 
The Commission has funded nearly 400 larger Awards for a total of over £17 million and over 1,000 of the 
smaller Awards for a total of over £3 million. 


16. In addition, the Commission provided £5 million to fund celebrations over the First Weekend of the 
year 2000 in 21 towns and cities and has allocated further funds to help a larger number of towns and cities 
celebrate New Year’s Eve 2000. A further £6 million is being made available to help towns and cities celebrate 
New Year’s Eve 2000. 


Further information on the Festival is set out in Section 4. 


Millennium Experience 


17. The Millennium Experience comprises both the Dome at Greenwich and a major National Programme 
co-ordinated by the New Millennium Experience Company (NMEC). The total grant provided to date is £538 
million, some of which it is expected will be repaid depending on the amount NMEC receives from the 
disposal of the Dome, and the performance of the business. 


18. The UK-wide National Programme of events and activities involves schools, voluntary groups, 
churches, local authorities and businesses. These initiatives will be linked to the theme of the Experience— 
that the new Millennium is “a time to make a difference”. 


Further information on the Millennium Experience is set out in Section 5. 
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3. THE CAPITAL PROJECTS 


19. The Capital Projects programme represents the Commission’s largest area of expenditure. To date, 187 
projects have been awarded a total of £1.2555 billion in grant. With a minimum partnership funding 
requirement of 50 per cent this represents a total investment of over £3 billion. 


20. The Commission has awarded grants exceeding £15 million to 28 projects (one offer having 
subsequently been withdrawn). Summaries of each of these projects are attached at Annex A*. 


21. The Commission’s capital projects have levered in significant co-funding and unsurprisingly, the 27 
current major projects have played a significant role in this. Commission grants of £820 million have secured 
projects with a total value of over £2 billion. Of the £1.1 billion in co-funding, £32 million has been obtained 
through sponsorship, £122 million in donations, and £138 million from the European Union. Local 
authorities have contributed £140 million and £147 million has been sourced from regional funds. It is true 
that some of these funds would have been spent anyway, but the Commission’s funds have accelerated 
projects and have also greatly expanded the total funds available. 


22. The major projects’ search for partnership funding has been very successful. Only 2 per cent of the total 
cost of these projects remains unsourced and one project, the last phase of the Earth Centre which has yet to 
be commissioned, accounts for the vast majority of this. Unsecured funding—that which is sourced but still 
subject to negotiation, comprises 5 per cent of total value. Therefore 93 per cent of the total value of major 
projects has already been secured. Uncertainty still remains but the Commission is confident that the majority 
of projects with funding yet to source will achieve their targets. 


23. The Commission has been keen to ensure that its projects are additional—in essence that they have 
_ added to what might otherwise have been available. In practice this has meant supporting some projects 
which would not have happened at all without the Commission, some which might have happened but would 
have been of a lower quality and some which might not have been realised so quickly. We have also been keen 
to fund new types of projects and use public funds in new ways, such as for a whole generation of Science 
Centres, or for the existing environmental education facilities which are being established across the UK. This 
has sometimes meant that the Commission has taken measured risks in funding projects that would not 
otherwise have been realised but we believe that these risks have been justified by the exciting projects which 
are now opening around the country. 


24. This investment of Lottery money is bringing significant economic and social benefits, and is fulfilling 
the public sector’s vital role in investing in new ideas and worthwhile ventures which promote the public good. 


25. The vast majority of our capital projects have progressed well and many are already open and thriving. 
A small minority have faced serious problems which our monitoring systems have allowed us to identify and 
to a large extent solve, and we have used these experiences to strengthen our systems and learn lessons for 
the future. 


Commission Powers and Capital Projects 


26. The Commission is solely a grant giving body. Its powers therefore relate to the good governance of 
that grant funding. We cannot run a project and we must be careful when outlining options to a grant 
recipient that they are very clear that the decision rests with them and that we are not formally advising them. 
We can control the release of monies, and we can, in certain circumstances, withdraw a grant offer and 
demand repayment of funds released to a project, but that is the limit of our powers. 


27. However, the Commission’s grant contracts are always subject to detailed conditions which must be 
met in order for money to be released. During the negotiation of the contract the Commission is able, when 
necessary, to persuade recipients to change their procedures, structures, or plans. Furthermore, the 
Commission works closely with its projects to try and ensure that they are delivered according to their original 
specifications and within time and budget. 


Viability 
28. One of the Commission’s main concerns is the viability of its projects, before grant has been awarded, 


during the construction phase, and post completion. 


29. Before the Commission awards grant to capital projects, they are subject to a Detailed Appraisal 
Review undertaken by independent consultants. This is an assessment of the project in terms of its financial 
and technical viability, and other factors which influence the grant decision. 
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30. Once a grant has been made the Commission also has in place a comprehensive monitoring system to 
oversee the development of projects and the expenditure of grant, utilising both in-house resources and 
external consultants. This monitoring process highlights any areas of concern and enables grant recipients to 
address issues which may arise during the course of a project’s development. 


31. In addition, in response to problems encountered on some earlier projects, the Commission carries out 
a programme of Business Operational Reviews examining projects during the construction phase, and again 
as they near completion, to assess their business plans, operational readiness and project risk. Projects relying 
on trading income for sustainability are subject to particularly close risk assessment though it should be 
remembered that the Commission’s priority has not been to create purely commercial attractions but rather 
to mix such elements with the educational and the extraordinary. 


32. Finally, the Commission carries out project completion audits shortly before completion and post 
completion monitoring as required in our Financial Directions. 


Increases in Project Costs 


33. Many of our projects, especially the larger ones, have experienced cost increases to some degree. These 
have mostly arisen from cost inflation, sometimes caused by time delays or unexpected problems during the 
design, development and construction phases. For the most part, these are contained through reductions in 
specification which do not affect the project’s objectives, or by the project raising additional funds from other 
sources. In exceptional circumstances, additional grants may be awarded. 


¥ 


Additional Grants 


34. Projects which require additional funding are required to submit a further grant application which is 
then judged on its merits. The vast majority are rejected. The Commission will usually only provide funding 
for elements within the original scope of the project, where the project could otherwise substantially fail to 
achieve its original purpose, where efforts have been made to cut costs, where other sources of funding have 
been exhausted and where the increase represents value for money. Furthermore, any increase should not 
take the gearing ratio of grant to total capital cost over 50 per cent. 


35. The Commission’s general policy is not to allow drawdown of grant to exceed the gearing ratio of its 
grant to the overall project cost. It is, however, prepared to exceed that ratio on a short-term basis where it 
will assist in overcoming temporary funding shortages and thus facilitate the delivery of the project. For 
example, some projects have encountered cashflow difficulties as a result of the three-monthly payment cycle 
normally associated with ERDF and English Partnership funding. As the projects develop, this gearing is 
scaled back to the appropriate level. 


Changes to Projects 


36. Applications to the Commission undergo an assessment process before they are put to the 
Commissioners during which they are often refined as more detailed development, cost and design work is 
undertaken. This means that project costs and even grant sought are subject to change. 


37. Projects supported by the Commission have, by definition, already been identified by Commissioners 
as having valuable aims and visions, and the realistic prospect of delivering wide ranging public benefits. 
During the assessment process, detailed business cases are submitted and key elements are identified which 
the Commission believe to represent the essence of the projects. 


38. It is, however, inevitable that there will be some refinement of the original projects. Indeed, it is 
essential for projects to maintain some degree of flexibility, to enable them to cope effectively with changing 
circumstances and unforeseen eventualities. 


_ 39. Often, in the course of the evolution of major schemes, decisions must be taken to prioritise the order 
in which components of a project are developed according to the objectives of the project itself and of the 
Commission’s overall programme. These pragmatic decisions are made in consultation with the Commission. 


In most cases elements of the project are not lost, but are deferred until they can be delivered without risk to 
the overall project. 


40. The Commission’s monitoring procedures ensure that it is aware of any changes and developments 
and can make a judgement on their merits. Key elements of projects must be delivered and ultimately the 
Commission retains the right to withdraw grant if it is considered that a project no longer fulfils the conditions 
upon which it was awarded grant. 
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Supporting our Projects 


41. The Commission’s reporting procedures relate primarily to the requirements of Parliament and 
DCMS, and are therefore rigorous and largely mandatory. However, the Commission tries where possible 
to avoid unnecessary bureaucracy. In addition to the flexible approach to gearing outlined earlier, we have 
introduced a number of initiatives to support our projects and remove obstacles in their way: 


(i) Post Opening Expenditure 


The experience gained by the Commission since the opening of projects such as the Earth Centre, and the 
Business Operational Review process, have highlighted the importance of looking to both the pre and post 
opening requirements of a project in order to assist its successful initial operation and longer term viability. 


Even the best grant recipients do not always get the design or layout of buildings absolutely correct, and 
functional problems are often only apparent in the first few weeks after opening to the public. In response 
the Commission has adopted a policy allowing the funding, for a maximum period of six weeks post opening, 
of agreed elements of capital expenditure and operating costs relating to the delivery of the capital asset. 


(11) Commission Requirements 


Individual projects which are part of umbrella schemes often have relatively small grants and total costs 
and in many cases are run by volunteers. The Commission has tried to limit the burden placed on these 
projects. For example the Commission’s requirement for collateral warranties from all contractors and 
consultants who work on its projects was refined to exempt those cases where the value of orders being placed 
by the recipient was less than £50,000. In this way the administrative burden on the small projects has been 
reduced and legal costs minimised. 


(iil) Facilitation and Advice 


The Commission uses its experience to advise projects on areas such as sources of funding and marketing 
expertise. In many cases the Commission has been able to facilitate meetings between its projects and 
organisations such as the RDA and Government Office. By promoting such linkages the Commission aims 
to underpin the development and operation of the Millennium projects and ensure that the projects have 
access to a wider support network. For example, in the case of the canal projects the Commission facilitated 
the introduction of British Waterways to the schemes. Their involvement has now helped to combine the 
canal societies’ vision with the expertise and management resources of British Waterways and has 
strengthened these projects. 


42. The Commission also encourages projects to learn from one another and to exchange information on 
best practice and has organised seminars, workshops and meetings between project representatives to 
facilitate this. 


Ethnicity 


43. In August 1998 the Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport issued new Policy Directions to 
the Commission following the implementation of the National Lottery etc Act 1998. 


44. The previous Directions had prevented the Commission from soliciting applications from particular 
geographical areas or social groups. It should be noted that prior to this, the Commission had targeted 
publicity at regions and groups that had not made significant numbers of applications. It had not, however, 
been possible for the Commission to approach black communities and solicit projects even though it had been 
noted that relatively few applications were coming from these groups. 


45. In July 1999 the Commission therefore held a further funding round specifically for capital projects 
which “reflect the aspirations and achievements of black communities in Britain”. Forty four applications 
were received seeking a total of nearly £68 million. To date, four of these applications have been awarded 
grants and a further six are still under consideration. 


Equity 


46. Although the original Policy Directions issued to the Commission by the then Secretary of State for 
National Heritage prevented the solicitation of applications, the Commission has always been keen to see a 
broadly equitable geographical spread of projects around the regions and countries of the UK. Although 
there are some discrepancies, we believe that we have broadly achieved our objective and have achieved our 
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aim of having at least one major project in each region and country. It is worth noting that the need to have 
one major project (ie £15 to £50 million in grant) in each country and region has distorted the per capita 
figures to some extent as the target areas have widely varying populations. 


47. The table below shows total Millennium Commission funding for capital projects for each region and 
country of the UK, and the funding per capita. . 

















RDA Total grant Per capita 
£m rs 

East 60.2 8.97 
East Midlands 49.6 11.98 
Greater London 143.9 20.34 
North East 65.1 25.03 
North West 92.9 13.47 
South East 95.4 14.74 
South West 108.5 22.41 
West Midlands 83.8 13:75 
Yorks and Humber 156.4 31.06 
Scotland 191.8 37.40 
Wales 129.2 44.23 
Northern Ireland 78.7 49.89 
Total UK 2555 21.38 
Evaluation 


48. As well as its ongoing work to see through to completion its remaining capital projects, the 
Commission is undertaking two exercises which will evaluate the effect which the Millennium Commission’s 
projects are having. 


(i) The Commission has commissioned and received a scoping study for an Economic Impact 
Assessment survey which will assess more accurately the effects which the spending of such 
unprecedented sums on capital projects over such a period of time has had on the economy. The 
full study will take place over the summer and autumn. 


(ii) The Commission will be holding a series of five seminars entitled “maintaining the momentum of 
change” focussing on the five key themes of the Commission’s work: Exploring, Building, 
Breathing, Uniting and Learning. The first of these, “Exploring” was held in early May and looked 
at the public understanding of science and technology and the contribution which the Millennium 
Commission’s investment is making in this area. . 


4. MILLENNIUM FESTIVAL EVENTS 


49. The Millennium Festival Fund, totalling up to £100 million, represents the largest cross-Lottery 
Distributor initiative ever undertaken. It comprises funds for Large and Smaller Festival Awards and the 
Millennium Commission’s funding for the First Weekend celebrations. The fund was put together by the 
Lottery Distributors in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland (with the exception of the New 
Opportunities Fund) together with the New Millennium Experience Company and the Northern Ireland 
Millennium Company. 


50. Given the unique nature of the Fund, new administrative arrangements were put in place in order to 
ensure the efficient processing of applications: 


(i) for the larger awards, the New Millennium Experience Company sent proposal forms to those 
organisations expressing an interest in receiving funds and then allocated the returned forms to the 
most appropriate distributor; and 


(ii) for the smaller awards, applications are dealt with in the first instance by the National Lottery 
Charities Board’s vegional and country offices who allocate them to the most appropriate 
distributor. 
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Large Festival Grants 


51. In February 1998, towns, cities and local communities were invited to apply for larger Millennium 
Festival grants of over £5,000. Applications were invited by September 1998 and on 22 February 1999 over 
1,200 successful applications were announced, of which the Millennium Commission is funding 
approximately one third to a total grant of over £17 million. Events funded include music, dance, sculpture, 
sporting, health and fitness fairs, carnivals, pageants, cultural exhibitions, peace festivals and conferences on 
issues such as the environment. A breakdown of funding by country and region is at Annex B*. 


52. These events are evaluated through regular monitoring reports and a final report on completion as well 
as meetings with Commission staff. Millennium Fellows are also asked to attend some of the events and 
complete questionnaires for the Commission, thus providing an objective view of their success. 


Smaller Festival Grants 


53. In April 1999, a second application round was launched for the Millennium Festival smaller grants 
(Awards for All in England). Applications were invited for smaller scale community Festival grants between 
£500 and £5,000 to support celebrations and activities throughout the year 2000. The smaller grants 
programme welcomes applications from organisations who have not previously had Lottery funding and 
priority is given to small community groups with an annual income of under £15,000. To date the Commission 
has approved over 1,000 grants worth more than £3 million. A breakdown of funding by country and region 
is at Annex C*. 


54. The programme was the subject of both an internal operational review and an external evaluation 
report on its operation and future by DTZ Pieda. The main findings were: high levels of satisfaction with 
application materials and process; a significant impact in reaching target groups and meeting the distributors’ 
objectives; 75 per cent of recipients were receiving Lottery funding for the first time; and that cross sectoral 
activity has been successfully funded, largely because of the Millennium Commission’s contribution. 


First Weekend and New Year’s Eve 2000 Celebrations 


55. In December 1998, the Millennium Commission announced £5 million funding for a range of 
celebratory activities to take place on the First Weekend of the year 2000. This led to more than 4.5 million 
people enjoying National Lottery funded celebrations in 21 towns and cities all over the UK. A list of those 
towns and cities which received funding is at Annex D*. 


56. On 12 April 2000 the Commission announced that following the success of the First Weekend 
celebrations, it was making available £6 million to ensure an equally memorable celebration to close the year 
2000. The Commission decided that it wished to increase the reach of this year’s celebrations and 41 towns 
and cities have, therefore, been invited to apply for funds. The amount of grant awarded in each case will 
depend mainly on the size of the city or town and its population. 


57. Following the celebrations, the participating towns and cities were asked to supply information on how 
many people had participated in their events. Some also supplied an evaluation of the economic impact of 
the celebrations. This information was used to decide which towns and cities should be offered grants, and 
at what level, for the New Year’s Eve 2000 celebrations. 


58. As part of its Festival funding, the Commission will also provide additional grant to Beacon 
Millennium which will assist over 400 communities to light a Beacon as part of the UK wide network aiming 
to raise money for charity. Beacon Millennium saw over 1,400 beacons lit on New Year’s Eve 1999 including 
those in the four UK capital cities. 


5. THE MILLENNIUM EXPERIENCE 


59. This section deals with the Millennium Commission’s oversight of its grant payments to NMEC. The 
mechanisms for grant oversight were set in place at the time of the original grant in 1997 and this section 
relates to that grant. A supplementary brief, dealing with the additional grants made to NMEC in 2000, will 
follow this memorandum of evidence, and will outline the history and rationale of the decisions and the 
changes made to the control mechanisms at the time of the supplementary grants. 
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Amount of Grant 


60. The Commission’s original offer of grant to NMEC (made in July 1997) was up to a maximum of £449 
million, to be drawn down in the period 1997-99. This level of grant was offered following the satisfaction 
of three main conditions precedent, ie: 


(a) acceptance by NMEC that the Commission relies exclusively on funds derived from the National 
Lottery and accordingly its ability to provide grant to NMEC is dependent on the continued 
operation of the National Lottery and an allocation to the Commission from the National Lottery 
Distribution Fund; 


(b) confirmation by the Secretary of State, given on 26 June 1997, that the Government would stand by 
the previous Government’s commitment to bring forward an Order extending the funding life of 
the Commission to enable it both to maintain its existing programmes and provide grant and 
cashflow for NMEC; and 


(c) acknowledgement by the Government, given on 13 August 1997, that the Commission’s financial 
commitment to NMEC was capped at £449 million. 


NMEC: Fitness to Receive Grant 


61. The Commission satisfied itself that NMEC was fit to receive grant from Lottery funds, having 


regard to: 


(i) the status of NMEC as a non-departmental public body, with its shares, and therefore the powers of 
appointment to its Board, held by a Minister of the Crown; 


(ii) the Financial Memorandum issued by the shareholder on 14 February 1997, making NMEC subject 
to the provisions of Government Accounting, setting a framework in relation to accounting and 
audit, requiring sound financial systems to be established, preventing NMEC from undertaking 
certain actions (eg diversify, borrow, or incur contingent liabilities without the Shareholder’s 
permission) and allowing scrutiny by the Comptroller and Auditor General; 


(iii) the appointment of the Chief Executive of NMEC as a Non Departmental Public Body Accounting 
Officer, making her personally accountable, inter alia, for: 


controlling the resources available to the Company for developing and operating the 
Millennium Experience economically, efficiently and effectively, and for ensuring that the 
Company maintains proper internal controls over its expenditure; 


advising the Board on the discharge of the Company’s responsibilities; ensuring that the Board 
takes financial considerations fully into account at all stages in framing and reaching decisions, 
and, ensuring that the Company complies at all times with the terms of any agreements between 
the Shareholder and the Company; 


informing the Board in writing if it contemplates a course of action involving a transaction that — 
the Accounting Officer considers would infringe the requirements of propriety or regularity, 
or efficiency or effectiveness, or does not represent prudent or economical administration; and 
informing the Accounting Officer advising the sole Shareholder of the Company immediately 
if the Board nevertheless confirms that course of action; 


the personal duty of signing the accounts for the Company and being a witness before the PAC, 
if necessary. Also, advising the Accounting Officer of DCMS on all matters related to the 
company’s use of public funds which arise before the Public Accounts Committee or other 
Parliamentary committees, and ensuring that the Company complies with any 
recommendations which the Public Accounts Committee or other Parliamentary authorities 
make, if those recommendations are accepted by the Government, 


(iv) a financial “health check” carried out in February 1997 on behalf of the Commission by KPMG 
which confirmed, subject to resolution of some minor issues, that NMEC’s systems were robust and 
suitable for managing Grant drawdown; 


(v) continuing scrutiny and validation of NMEC’s systems by the Company’s internal auditors, 
Coopers and Lybrand; 


(vi) the establishment by NMEC of a properly resourced Finance Directorate, and the appointment of 
suitably qualified staff into its key posts; and 


(vii) the distribution to all staff with financial management or procurement responsibilities of a 
guidebook, detailing/the internal rules by which the company will operate its financial systems and 
specifying internal financial delegations. 
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Terms and Conditions of Grant 


62. The Millennium Commission’s commitment to pay grant of up to £449 million to NMEC was subject 
to terms and conditions set out in a Grant Memorandum issued to NMEC on 21 August 1997. This total 
grant was inclusive of interim grant made available to NMEC through an agreement signed in March 1997— 
this, as amended in July 1997, allowed the Company interim grant of up to £40.4 million, of which £18.2 
million was actually drawn down. 


63. The £449 million could be separated as follows: 
— £200 million agreed by the Commission on 13 January 1997; and 
— a further £249 million agreed on 9 July 1997, subject to the conditions listed above. 


64. The Grant Memorandum governed the operation of the company and its use of funding obtained from 
all sources, public and private. The general aim of the Memorandum was to ensure proper and effective use 
of Lottery funds by NMEC, applied to achieve the agreed purpose, and drawn down in accordance with need, 
to maximise cost efficiency and optimise revenue from third parties, thus minimising reliance on grant from 
the Commission. 


65. The Grant Memorandum integrated the Financial Memorandum issued by the shareholder on 14 
February 1997, and together they were consistent with the model NDPB Financial Memorandum set out in 
Annex 13.1 to Chapter 13 of Government Accounting. 


66. The framework was therefore the standard one for NDPB sponsorship and the Commission had six 
main tools to ensure that its objectives in giving grant were being achieved, ie: 


(i) a corporate plan produced by NMEC each year, demonstrating that the company has coherent 
operational and financial strategies for the medium term. It is the Commission’s practice to appraise 
the corporate plan in detail, especially the lifetime budget and critical path, drawing on independent 
consultancy support from its specialist advisers (ie Bovis Program Management and Deloitte & 
Touche). 


(ii) a programme for the immediate year ahead, defining the key milestones and their target dates; 


(iii) a budget for the immediate year ahead, demonstrating that grant will be drawn down within prudent 
financial forecasts; 


(iv) monthly grant claims supported by financial monitoring information, to demonstrate that grant is 
being drawn down in accordance with need within the budget and providing certification that the 
terms and conditions of grant have been and will be complied with; 


(v) a requirement for the Commission to approve NMEC’s larger and unconventional items of 
expenditure (eg single tender actions), following systems checks to ensure that expenditure is 
incurred necessarily and consistently with the strategies and objectives set out in the business plan, 
and that proper procedures have been followed to achieve value for money; and 


(vi) progress reporting, monitoring and audit to check progress against milestones, ensure that the grant 
terms are being complied with and confirm that NMEC is conducting its financial management 
properly, as a public body. The main methods for achieving this are monthly progress reports and 
meetings. 


May 2000 


Supplementary memorandum submitted by the Millennium Commission 


INTRODUCTION 


1. This memorandum summarises:— 


— the background to the Commission’s decision to fund a national Millennium Exhibition at 
Greenwich (“the Millennium Experience”); 


— the procedures by which the Commission decided to award additional grant to NMEC in February 
and May 2000; and 


— the Commission’s locus in the Dome Legacy competition. 
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A NATIONAL MILLENNIUM EXHIBITION 


2. In June 1994 the founding Chairman of the Millennium Commission (the Rt Hon Peter Brooke CH 
MP) announced a proposed strategy by which the Commission would discharge its remit for supporting the 
Millennium celebrations throughout the UK. A major element of the proposals was a national exhibition, 
broadly comparable with the Great Exhibition of 1851 and the Festival of Britain of 1951. Following a 
consultation exercise in 1995 which supported the strategy, the Commission decided to implement the 
proposal. 


3. A two-step approach was adopted for procuring the Exhibition—first to invite bids for a location and 
then to invite bids for an operator to develop the exhibition and its content and manage its operation. The 
outcome in 1996 was that the Greenwich Peninsula was selected by the Commission as the site and 
Millennium Central Ltd was selected as the operator. A detailed chronology of this process was set out in the 
Commission’s memorandum of evidence to the Culture, Media and Sport Select Committee inquiry into the 
Millennium Dome (as recorded in the Committee’s Second Report, Session 1997-1998). The points to 
highlight are that the guidelines for the competition set out the Commission’s aspiration that the Exhibition 
should be enlightening, entertaining and inspiring and should leave a lasting legacy; and, that the 
Commission’s final selection of the site gave weight to the impact this would have on the wider Greenwich 
Peninsula in terms of large-scale, high-quality and sustainable regeneration. 


4. Millennium Central Limited was renamed “The New Millennium Experience Company Limited” on 2 
July 1997. In this memorandum, references to NMEC include references to the company under its 
previous name. 


INDICATIVE BUSINESS PLAN AND BUDGET: JANUARY 1997 


5. In January 1997, the Commission completed a review of the initial business plan and budget for the 
exhibition. This was carried out by a review team led by the Commission’s then Chief Executive (Jennie Page 
CBE) and it concluded that an acceptable exhibition could be delivered within a balanced cash budget of £778 
million, assuming 10 million paying visitors, and that enhancements could be made if additional income was 
identified or if contingency sums became free. The Commission agreed with the conclusions of its review team 
at its meeting on 13 January 1997. It offered a grant to the project of £200 million, which would be made 
available once the Exhibition business plan and budget were developed in greater detail and the terms and 
conditions of grant were negotiated. The Commission took into account in reaching its decision the then 
Government’s proposal that the operating company should become a public sector entity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARD OF INITIAL GRANT: 18 JANUARY 1997 


6. On 18 January 1997, the Department of National Heritage issued a statement setting out the basis on 
which the Millennium Exhibition would go ahead. This was reported to Parliament on 20 January 1997 by 
the then Secretary of State, in answer to a written Parliamentary Question by Sir Peter Lloyd MP. The — 
Secretary of State’s answer reported that: 


(a) the Millennium Commission had at its meeting on 13 January 1997 decided to award £200 million 
grant to NMEC, excluding provision for contingencies and inflation. Immediate negotiations on 
the terms and conditions were to begin, in parallel with the preparation by NMEC of a detailed 
business plan and the creation of the management team; 


(b) in addition to the Commission’s grant, the Exhibition would be funded through commercial income 
and private sector sponsorship. The Millennium Commission had set a target of £150 million for 
sponsorship; 


(c) the targets for visitor numbers and income were estimates and would remain so, even when the 
detailed business plan was prepared; 


(d) the Government had decided that the Commission should have financial provision to cover 
variations from the estimates in the plan without prejudicing its existing programmes. The 
Government would therefore bring forward an Order under the National Lottery etc Act 1993 to 
extend the funding life of the Commission. NMEC had indicated its understanding that it would be 
required to make a new grant application to the Commission to cover contingencies and inflation; 


(ec) no public expenditure would be committed to the Exhibition beyond that which would be made 
available to English Partnerships to acquire and prepare the site; and 


(f) the Government had discussed the Millennium Commission’s plans in detail with the Opposition, 
who had expressed enthusiasm for the proposed Exhibition at Greenwich and indicated that, if 
elected to Governmént, it would want to review all aspects of project delivery to ensure that it was 
cost effective and properly implemented and came within its existing budget. 
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TRANSFER TO PUBLIC SECTOR OF NMEC 


7. On 21 January 1997 Jennie Page left her post as the Commission’s Chief Executive to become Chief 
Executive designate and Accounting Officer of NMEC. On 12 February 1997, NMEC’s shares were acquired 
by the then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (The Rt Hon Roger Freeman MP). A full board was 
appointed and the company began trading on this date with the objects of building and operating the 
Greenwich Exhibition. The company received initial grant payments from the Millennium Commission 
under Section 41.3 of the National Lottery etc Act 1993 in order to staff and establish itself in this period and 
prepare a more detailed business plan and budget for the Commission’s approval. 


APPROVAL OF FULL GRANT 


8. On 12 May 1997, NMEC submitted its updated business plan to the Commission. This was based on a 
total cash budget of £758 million, with a peak grant requirement of £449 million from the Commission. 
NMEC forecast that £175 million would come from sponsorship and £186 million from commercial revenue, 
receipts and disposal income. The budget assumed 12 million paying visitors, which was 2 million higher than 
the Commission’s own January 1997 forecast. It also assumed that, whilst a peak grant requirement of £449 
million would be necessary to support the company’s expenditure prior to opening, the final net grant would 
be lower—indicatively £399 million, taking into account forecast surplus income from operating revenues 
and asset disposals in 2000 and 2001. 


9. The Commission appraised the updated business plan and budget to assess its reasonableness, weigh 
particular risks, gauge NMEC’s viability and provide an authoritative analysis against which the Commission 
could decide whether and on what basis it should pay grant to the company in addition to the £200 million 
already offered. The Commission appointed four sets of specialist consultants to help it appraise NMEC’s 
assumptions on design, construction costs and timetables, its commercial and income projections, its business 
assumptions and its-procurement strategies. 


10. Following this appraisal, the Commission agreed on 9 July 1997 that the business plan and budget 
provided an acceptable basis on which to offer total grant of up to £449 million. This figure was inclusive of 
interim grant payments and was subject to three principal caveats, which were that the Government accepted 
that the Commission’s commitment was limited to £449 million; that the Secretary of State for Culture, Media 
and Sport confirmed that an Order extending the period over which the Commission could receive Lottery 
funds would be made if necessary; and that NMEC accepted that the Commission’s grant was contingent on 
the continued receipt by the Commission of Lottery funds. 


11. In reaching their decision, Commissioners were aware that risks were inherent in this unique project 
and in particular that there was no precise science underpinning NMEC’s forecast of 12 million paying 
visitors. On the basis of their own appraisal however, the Commission believed that this higher level of visits 
would be achievable, although it was recognised to be at the upper end of the range of probabilities. 


12. The Commission’s commitment to make other than the initial payments to NMEC came into effect on 
21 August 1997 with the implementation of a memorandum setting out the terms and conditions of grant. 
This followed a resolution of the NMEC Board on 7 August accepting the terms and conditions of 
Commission funding. The Grant Memorandum incorporated the Financial Memorandum issued by the 
shareholder on 14 February 1997 and, taken together, these two documents provide a framework for financial 
management and control for NMEC consistent with that for all Non-Departmental Public Bodies receiving 
grant, as set out in Chapter 13 of Government Accounting. Key conditions included requirements that 
NMEC could not dispose of any asset without the Commission’s prior consent and should repay to the 
Commission any financial surplus, be it higher or lower in practice than the £50 million figure indicatively 
included in the May 1997 business plan. 


GRANT PAYMENTS AND MONITORING UP TO 31 DECEMBER 1999 


13. In the period up to the Dome’s opening on 31 December 1999, the Commission made grant payments 
to NMEC totalling £442 million (excluding the London River Event). These payments were made within the 
framework of monitoring of physical and financial progress against targets, as set out in the Grant 
Memorandum, including the appraisal and approval of NMEC’s corporate plans and budgets for 1998 and 
1999, to other periodic budget reviews, as well as monthly monitoring. Appraisals by the Commission were 
supported by the Commission’s external consultants (ie Deloitte Consulting in relation to financial and 
operational matters and Bovis Programme Management in relation to procurement issues and the critical 
path). 

14. After appraising NMEC’s 1999 Corporate Plan and budget, the Commission concluded that NMEC’s 
cashflow position would need very careful monitoring in the last half of the calendar year, and accordingly 
a new and more detailed monthly cashflow monitoring return was introduced. The concern was that the 
Commission’s grant of £449 million could be depleted prior to the Dome’s opening if sponsorship income 
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and advanced ticket sales slipped. By December, the Commission decided that it was reasonable to believe 
that NMEC’s lifetime budget, revised in November 1999, could still be achieved. Nevertheless, 
Commissioners thought it probable that a cashflow shortfall would occur during the first quarter of 2000. 
The Commissioners recognised that this would result in an application by NMEC for additional grant in that 
quarter. Accordingly, the Commission shared its monitoring information with the Department for Culture, 
Media and Sport and indicated that any decision to provide additional grant to NMEC would be subject to 
the Government reaffirming its commitment to ensure that sufficient funds would flow to the Commission 
from the National Lottery Distribution Fund in order to safeguard its other programmes. The Commission 
also decided in December 1999 that it would carry out a thorough appraisal of NMEC’s budget and cashflow 
at the end of January 2000, when the company’s trading performance in the initial period of operation would 
be known. 


AWARD OF ADDITIONAL GRANT—4 FEBRUARY 2000 


15. An application for additional cashflow grant was received by the Commission from NMEC on 2 
February 2000. Prior to this, at its meeting on 28 January 2000, the Commission had decided in the light of 
its own monitoring, and with regard to detailed financial information provided by NMEC that day, that a 
requirement for additional cashflow funding would be inevitable in February. The Commission decided that 
in principle it would be minded to give such support; subject to need for grant being demonstrated in a formal 
application from NMEC and to appropriate terms and conditions. The following public statement was made 
by the Commission: 


“The Millennium Commission reconfirms its support for the Millennium Dome. It has always been 
envisaged that the project would require cashflow support in the early part of its life. While the 
Commission has not received a request from NMEC for further funds, we remain willing to provide 
further support if necessary. Cashflow difficulties are often associated with large-scale start-ups and 
therefore provisions to deal with them have always formed part of the arrangements between the 
Commission and NMEC. Any further grant to NMEC would not be at the expense of other projects 
which are funded by the Millennium Commission”. 


16. The Board of NMEC met on 31 January 2000 and decided to submit an application for an additional 
grant of up to £60 million to meet urgent cashflow needs. An application was submitted to the Commission 
on | February, together with the detailed business plan and financial information supporting the application 
previously shown to the Commission in draft on 28 January 2000. This forecast that the budget would still 
balance within a cash total of £758 million over the lifetime of the project. However it indicated that a 
cashflow need had arisen because lower visitor numbers were now assumed (10 million instead of 12 million), 
because visitors generally were not buying tickets as far in advance as had previously been assumed, and 
because substantial payments from sponsors were still outstanding. The business plan forecast that the 
additional grant of up to £60 million, payable in February, March and April, would be repaid from 
commercial revenues later in the year and from Dome sale proceeds in 2001 (which were newly budgeted at 
£30 million, up from £15 million previously). 


17. The Commission appraised NMEC’s application having regard to the initial findings of its own review 
of NMEC’s finances and operations, to the output of newly introduced weekly monitoring reports, to the 
detailed information provided by NMEC and to discussions at both member and officer level. The 
Commission also used its own Finance team to scrutinise NMEC’s outstanding invoices to confirm that the 
immediate cashflow requirement was as reported. 


18. Following its appraisal, the Commission concluded that NMEC had a real and immediate cashflow 
requirement; that a grant award of up to £60 million would be justified, with a first payment needed on Friday 
4 February 2000; that on the basis of the latest information, NMEC’s revised forecast of 10 million paying 
visitors was at the top end of the range of probabilities, having regard to observable patterns of demand and 
attendance; and, that it was probable on existing trends that at least some of the additional grant would not 
be repaid. The Commission decided to approve NMEC’s application in that light on 4 February 2000, and 
the first payment of £32 million was made on the same day. This was made subject to a number of detailed 
conditions about NMEC’s management and operations and to rigorous appraisal by the Commission’s staff 
of the liabilities, invoices and cashflow requirements underpinning each grant claim. 


NMEC OPERATIONAL PERFORMANCE: FEBRUARY TO May 2000 


19. During the period February to May 2000 the Commission monitored NMEC’s operational and 
financial performance continuously through weekly trading reports, financial information in support of grant 
claims, scrutiny of cashflow requirements and meetings between Commissioners and NMEC Board members. 
During this period it became ¢lear that the revised visitor forecast of 10 million paying visitors would not be 
achieved and that income focal prudently should be reduced. Following a comprehensive internal budget 
review, NMEC confirmed to the Commission on 2 May that the company would require additional grant 
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both to fill a gap in the project’s budget and provide cashflow support. The Commissioners indicated that 
they would require detailed demonstration of the need for any additional grant, which would be subject to 
rigorous appraisal. 


AWARD OF ADDITIONAL GRANT—22 May 2000 


20. The Board of NMEC met on 19 May 2000 and agreed to apply to the Millennium Commission for 
additional grant of £38.6 million, that is in addition to the £60 million awarded on 4 February 2000. The 
application was submitted by NMEC to the Commission on the same day. It was supported by a revised 
business plan which had been submitted to the Commission on 15 May. By 19 May, NMEC had drawn-down 
the whole of its existing grant of £509 million (including the £60 million awarded in February 2000), none of 
which was now scheduled for repayment. The company had also drawn-down a £1.98 million grant for the 
London River Event on New Year’s Eve 1999. 


21. The revised business plan indicated that the net project cost had increased from £758 million to £773 
million since January 2000 and that a funding shortfall had opened up as compared to January 2000 forecasts. 
The shortfall, as calculated by NMEC, had arisen for three main reasons: firstly, a reduction in the forecast 
number of paying visitors (6 million, down from 10 million in January); secondly, a reduction in the net 
revenue achieved for NMEC per visitor; and thirdly, because of cost pressures. Late payments by sponsors 
had also exacerbated the company’s short-term cashflow problems. The business plan indicated that, whilst 
none of the grant already paid would be returned, some £19.5 million of the £38.6 million applied for would be 
repaid to the Commission in June 2001 if NMEC received £30 million from the sale of the Dome, as budgeted. 


22. The Commission’s appraisal of NMEC’s application included a review of the company’s expenditure 
commitments and liabilities, a review of uncommitted areas of expenditure, and a review of the Dome’s visitor 
forecasts and commercial income. The Commission was supported in this work by its external consultants 
(Capita on commitments and liabilities and Deloitte Consulting on other financial and operational matters). 


23. The Commission’s appraisal concluded that the NMEC business plan demonstrated that there was 
now a funding gap in the lifetime budget and that the company needed an immediate injection of funds if it 
was to continue trading. There appeared to be scope for NMEC to find significant cost savings to reduce the 
grant needed, although on a worse-case scenario a higher level of grant might be needed to keep the 
project viable. 


24. Commissioners met on 22 May to consider the application for further grant. They decided to award 
up to £29 million of additional grant. The grant was made subject to a number of conditions, which included: 


— £3 million of the £29 million to be ring-fenced for additional marketing activities, based on a new 
marketing and promotional strategy; 


— appointment of a new Chairman of NMEC within seven days; 
— further development of the business plan and resubmission to the Commission; 
— measures to achieve significant cost reductions with specific targets and dates; 


— designating an NMEC Board member to have special responsibility for overseeing cost 
reduction; and, 


— strengthening the finance team with a senior officer with responsibilities for managing the cost 
reduction programme; 


— allowing a monitoring officer appointed by the Millennium Commission to be located at 
NMEC’s offices; 


— introducing changes aiming to strengthen the company’s financial systems; and 


— submitting an abbreviated corporate plan and revised budget to the Commission by 31 July, 
including alternative exit strategies, taking into account the Government’s decision on the winner 


of the Dome Legacy Competition. 


25. The following extract is taken from a public statement made by the Millennium Commission on 22 
May: 
“The Millennium Commission today considered an application for grant of £38.6 million from the 
New Millennium Experience Company. The Millennium Commission had serious reservations 
about providing further support without substantial change in the governance of the New 
Millennium Experience Company. However the Commission decided it would be foolish to 
withdraw support when the best of the year is yet to come, and that the value of the Dome as the 
centrepiece of the nation’s Millennium celebrations should be recognised and continued. The 
Government has reiterated the previous Government’s commitment to ensure that Lottery funds 
are available, if needed, to support the Dome without having an adverse impact on the Millennium 
Commission’s wider programme of work—three quarters of which is invested in people and projects 
across the UK. In the light of this, the Commission has decided to make available a further grant 
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of £29 million, subject to stringent conditions. The decision was taken after an independent review 
of NMEC’s financial systems and business plan . . . All Commissioners expressed full confidence in 
the work of PY Gerbeau and are appreciative of the changes he has already made in the running of 
the attraction. Despite the lower than predicted number of visitors the Dome is the most popular 
and highly rated paid visitor attraction in the UK and there are numerous educational benefits. 
NMEC is also running a National Programme of activities across the UK involving hundreds of 
thousands of people. In addition, the largest derelict site in southern England has been regenerated 
and the foundations have been laid for a lasting legacy providing jobs and homes for thousands 
of people”. 


26. NMEC accepted the grant award and attached conditions on 23 May 2000. 


ACCOUNTING OFFICER DIRECTION 


27. In considering the NMEC application for further grant on 22 May, the Commission received 
information and advice from staff in the form of a Commission paper and an Accounting Officer 
memorandum. The information made available to the Commission emphasised the urgency of the situation 
and indicated that: 


— the application demonstrated that the project had a funding gap and needed funds immediately; 


— there was a clear case for an additional £3 million grant to support marketing so that the Dome 
could maximise attendance and revenue in a highly competitive market; 


—  aworst-case scenario would indicate a need for further grant; 


— the costs of insolvency could exceed £200 million, according to NMEC’s forecasts. These fell outside 
the Commission’s grant commitments to NMEC but could fall to the Exchequer to pay; and 


— there was probably scope for NMEC to find significant cost savings, but awarding a grant of £38.6 
million would blunt the incentive to do so. 


28. The Accounting Officer’s conclusion was that any additional grant would not represent value for 
money from the Lottery’s perspective, given that the Commission’s strategic purpose of grant (including 
momentum towards the regeneration of the Greenwich Peninsula) had already been substantively achieved. 


29. In presenting this information to Commissioners, the Accounting Officer, Mike O’Connor, 
recommended that the Commission should weigh his advice against the wider potential advantages of making 
additional grant—considerations which lay outwith his remit. He advised that the wider considerations which 
Commissioners might legitimately consider if they wished to included the economic impact of closure, the 
reputation of the UK and the potential impact on public sector funds. He further advised Commissioners 
that should they wish to make a grant he would, as is standard procedure in such situations, require a written 
direction and was required in those circumstances to inform the Comptroller and Auditor General and the 
Accounting Officer of DCMS. 


30. After careful consideration, the Commission unanimously agreed that a grant of up to £29 million 
should be made to NMEC. Commissioners reached this conclusion on the basis of wider considerations which 
they wished to be secured, and especially in view of the likely cost to the public purse if the grant were not 
made available; and on 22 May, the Chairman, on behalf of the Commission, issued a direction to Mr 
O’Connor formally instructing him to proceed with the offer of grant and the release of funds as necessary. 
The grant was subject to stringent conditions, as detailed at paragraph 24 (above). 


31. The National Audit Office submitted a paper on the circumstances of the Accounting Officer Direction 
to the Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee in June 2000. A full investigation is currently underway 
and the Public Accounts Committee will hear evidence on this matter from the Commission’s Accounting 
Officer on 20 November 2000. 


Post May 2000 GRANT AWARD 


32. David Quarmby was appointed as Chairman of the NMEC Board on 22 May. The company submitted 
a revised business plan showing further options for cost reductions and including a new marketing strategy 
and budget on 5 June 2000, and following that the company was able to confirm the objective of eliminating 
all of the previously forecast cost overruns. The revised budget balanced income against expenditure within 
acash total of £761 million, forecasting a grant repayment to the Commission of £13 million. However, whilst 
balancing the budget over the project’s lifetime, the forecasts indicated that a cashflow gap of up to £9 million 
would occur in the last quarter of 2000 unless ameliorative action was taken. The Commission endorsed the 
revised budget on 14 June, following a meeting with the NMEC Chairman and Chief Executive, subject to 
further conditions requiring NMEC to prepare a contingency plan setting out options for avoiding the 
cashflow shortfall, built on more detailed modelling of financial scenarios for the remainder of 2000. 
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THE Dome LEGACY COMPETITION 


33. The Commission has a direct interest in a successful outcome being achieved for the Dome Legacy 
competition because the purpose of the Commission’s grant to the Experience was both to run the National 
Millennium Exhibition in the year 2000 and spur large-scale, high-quality and sustainable regeneration of the 
whole Greenwich Peninsula as a Millennial legacy. The Commission also relies on NMEC achieving a legacy 
receipt of at least £30 million in order to balance its budget and enable a grant repayment to be made to the 
Commission, with the prospect of an increased return if NMEC’s share of the proceeds is higher. As already 
described, the terms and conditions of the Commission’s grant to NMEC require that any asset disposal by 
NMEC requires prior approval of the Commission and the Dome Legacy transaction is subject to this 
provision. 


34. The Government has indicated to the bidders in the competition and to the Commission that it will 
take the Commission’s views into account before reaching its decision on the outcome of the legacy 
competition. In line with this, the Government has allowed the Commission representation on the inter- 
departmental Dome Legacy Steering Group and has consulted the Commission at each key stage in the 
bidding process. Commissioners will meet on 11 July to consider the merits of best and final offers from Dome 
Europe and from Legacy plc and will convey its views to Government soon after. 


July 2000 


Examination of Witnesses 


THE RT Hon Curis SMITH, a Member of the House, Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport, and 


Chairman of the Millennium Commission, Ms CLARE PILLMAN OBE, Head of Millennium Unit, 
Department for Culture, Media and Sport, and Mr MIKE O’ConNNoR CBE, Director, Millennium 


Commission, examined. 


Chairman: Secretary of State, welcome. I am sorry 
we delayed you but I thought it was important for the 
questioning of Lord Falconer to go on for as long as 
members of the Committee felt it necessary. 


Derek Wyatt 


443. Good morning. I may have suggested a rather 
rash statement in previous questions, and I wonder if 
you could put me right about visitor attractions. Is it 
true that visitor attractions on the big Millennium 
awards are down, except for Edinburgh, or up and 
down? Or does it vary? 

(Mr Smith) I am afraid, Mr Wyatt, unusually, the 
assumptions behind your earlier questions were 
wrong. The general pattern of visitor attractions 
funded by the Millennium Commission is that visitor 
numbers have been very considerably in excess of 
those that were predicted. I can supply the 
Committee with a complete list, but just to give you 
the flavour: visitors to the Lowry Centre in Salford 
are 112 per cent up on budget; to the National 
Botanic Garden of Wales, 48 per cent up on budget; 
to Our Dynamic Earth in Edinburgh, 48 per cent up 
on budget, and to The Big Idea, Glasgow, 44 per cent 
up on budget. There have been two where visitor 
numbers have fallen very slightly below budget, 
mainly because they are entirely outdoor attractions 
and the weather over the last two months has not 
been helpful, and they are Slimbridge and the 
Scottish Seabird Centre. The only one which, apart 
from the Dome, has been a serious disappointment in 
terms of visitor numbers is the Earth Centre near 
Doncaster, and there have been special problems 
there, which we are in the process of helping them to 
sort out. 


444. Thank you for that correction. I am sorry I 
got that wrong before. Has there been an analysis of 


the regenerational impact of these big awards? If 
there has, has it been put in the public domain yet? 

(Mr Smith) As far as I am aware, there has not 
been any precise, scientific analysis, largely because 
they have only been up and running over the last few 
months, so it is too early to assess in detail what the 
regeneration impact is going to be. What we do have, 
however, is ad House of Commons evidence of 
individual projects. If you take the Lowry as an 
example, immediately next door to the Lowry Centre 
itself is a commercial redevelopment including hotel 
and residential accommodation, worth, I think I am 
right in saying, something like £70 or £80 million. 
Everyone concerned—Salford City Council, the 
developer and those in charge of the Lowry Centre— 
are of the view that that would not have happened at 
all if it had not been for the presence of the Lowry 
Centre there. 


445. It certainly seems to us, on our various visits 
around the country, that regeneration is a big factor. 
If you are not yet going to do it, as it were, is it in 
train, so that there will be something put into the 
public domain over the next, six or nine months to 
a year? 

(Mr Smith) It will certainly be done because what 
we are doing and preparing to do, as the Millennium 
Commission, is a proper economic impact 
assessment of all our major projects, so that we can 
put that information into the public domain. 
Obviously, we need hard evidence in order to base 
such an assessment on, and that will come once some 
of these major projects have been in place and 
running for a few months. 


446. Have you got any concerns at all about the 
revenue implications, moving forward, for any of the 
big projects? 

(Mr Smith) We have indeed done a very careful 
analysis of the visitor projections and income flow 
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projections which have been made for each of the 
major projects. We undertake a process of a business 
operational review, and we check on a regular basis 
for each of our major projects to make sure that the 
assumptions on which the original grant was given 
are, indeed, holding good. I think one has to admit 
that the experience of the Earth Centre, in particular, 
brought us up sharp in terms of not automatically 
accepting the visitor projection figures that were in 
the original application and on which the original 
grant confirmation was made. The need to check 
those assumptions on a regular basis and to test them 
against what is likely to happen in reality is 
something that we are very conscious of and we now 
do on a regular basis for each of our projects. 


447. Looking at the whole of the big, £50 million 
projects and above, given there was no audit 
undertaken as to what the needs were of the British 
community—they were allocated on a regional area, 
almost—what do you think is missing, as it were, 
from the British landscape that we have not done, 
that you think we might like to have done or should 
have done, or, indeed, might get done? 


(Mr Smith) That is a tempting but entirely 
hypothetical question. The way in which the 
Commission approached its work—and this was put 
in place, obviously, before we came into 
Government—was that there was a decision that 
there should be at least one major landmark project 
in each region of the country, including the nations of 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, and that the 
content of each of the major projects should be up to 
(a) those putting in the application to determine and 
(b) the Millennium Commission to decide whether it 
had a real Millennium flavour about it—whether it 
was going to make a significant difference to the 
cultural or educational landscape. As a result, we 
have ended up with, I think, a rather rich variety of 
different projects. The Millennium Stadium in 
Cardiff, the new University of the Highlands and 
Islands in Scotland and Tate Modern are three 
completely different projects, but they are all 
Millennium projects, all funded by the Millennium 
Commission; one educational, one cultural and one 
sporting. I think that one of the benefits of the 
Millennium Commission has been that we have 
ended up with a very varied pattern of major projects 
coming forward. They have not all conformed to just 
one model. 


448. Finally, can I ask a small favour, which I am 
sure you can do? Given these things are pretty 
spectacular, is there any way the Government could 
enable a Millennium Week in the Christmas period 
where we could coerce the rail operators to, perhaps, 
do a cheaper rail fare for entrance so that families all 
over Britain could go to Portsmouth or Cardiff or the 
Botanic Gardens, or Glasgow—because, otherwise, 
we will not go and it will be a fantastic way of 
celebrating the end of this particular year? 


(Mr Smith) I think it is an extremely good idea, 
which I will put to my Commission colleagues and we 
will see what we can do withthe train operators and 
the bus operators. 
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Mr Fearn 


449. I am interested to hear you say that the 
revenue costs, at the moment, look as if they may be 
met on most of the attractions, but I have in mind— 
and I have talked to the Lowry Centre on this one as 
well—what will happen in four or five years’ time? 
They may well exist, and go on to greater things, but 
I have in mind the Armouries at Sheffield, which was 
spectacular when it opened and had the visitors that 
it expected, but suddenly there was a downturn and 
people did not go back again. There are loads of 
those projects through the Millennium Commission 
all over Great Britain, some of which may not 
continue like that. Can you not see that happening? 

(Mr Smith) Of course, the Royal Armouries in 
Leeds, rather than Sheffield, was a PFI project. It did 
not have any Lottery money and, certainly, no 
Millennium Commission money involved in it. Some 
of the problems that the Royal Armouries has had— 
and it certainly has had problems, as I know to my 
cost because I have had to put in an additional £1 
million from my Departmental budget in order to 
ensure that it can survive—have largely derived from 
the nature of the original PFI deal and the split of 
responsibilities and return between the private sector 
operator and the Royal Armouries themselves. We 
have now put in place steps to put that right. The 
visitor numbers are, perhaps, not as exciting as in 
some of the other great national museums around the 
country. I think that has partly been because of the 
PFI issues. The Armouries have not been able, up to 
now, and they are now beginning to do this, to put 
enough thought into special exhibitions and ways of 
attracting the public in—special concessions for 
families to come with children, and so on. 


450. So if any of the attractions which have been 
set up in the last few months get into difficulties, and 
they come to your department (I know it is a 
Treasury matter as well), if they ask for financial help 
will you say no? 

(Mr Smith) That depends on the institution, the 
question that is asked and the circumstances. I would | 
have to say that in most cases the answer would be 
no, because I would have no direct responsibility, as 
a Department, for running, supporting or funding 
the institution. There are exceptions. Tate Modern, 
for example, because it is one of the national 
museums and galleries, falls under my stewardship, 
and after discussion with the Tate I decided, out of 
my Departmental budget, to make £5 million this 
year and £6 million next year of additional funding 
available to the Tate so that they could open Tate 
Modern and give free entry for everyone. That was 
a Departmental decision, and that commitment will 
remain firmly in place. 


451. Can I switch to something that the English 
Tourist Council have identified, and quite rightly: the 
need for a national attractions strategy, they say, “to 
address the management and information deficit and 
redress market distortion”. Have you considered 
preparing such a strategy, with so many attractions 
that we have now? 

(Mr Smith) This is something, indeed, which the 
ETC has indicated it believes is an important area of 
research. We would look to them as our principal 
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strategic and research adviser on the tourism and 
hospitality field to set in motion work of that kind. 
It is, actually, a very important issue, because at the 
moment all we have to go on is the evidence from 
individual sites and individual attractions. What we 
do have is some work that has been done by the 
Henley Centre for the Joint Hospitality Industry 
Congress. That was published, I think, last week. 
That does indicate that they anticipate that 
admissions to attractions, not including the cinema 
(the cinema is somewhat higher in percentage terms) 
is likely to show something like a 6 per cent growth 
over the next few years. So, their perception—and 
this is the Henley Centre’s analysis—is that the 
visitor numbers for attractions in general are likely to 
rise over the next few years. Breaking that down into 
what the regional effects are going to be, what the 
implications are for different attractions and the 
draw that they have for particular types of visitor— 
all of those sort of detailed bits of analysis, no one has 
done up until now. I know that the English Tourism 
Council are very keen to do so. 


452. Finally, Mr Chairman, just a small one on the 
Dome. The Millennium Commission’s role when it 
came to figures, in reviewing those figures and 
actually setting them (the 12 million, really), what 
role did you have in that? Was it purely a Millennium 
Commission decision? 

(Mr Smith) The history is, as I think Lord Falconer 
indicated in his earlier session of evidence, that right 
from the start of the Dome idea, back in 1995, figures 
of around the 10 to 15 million mark were being talked 
about. When the Commission agreed the site 
selection guidelines in May 1995 they spoke about 15 
million visitors being the aim. On 16 May 1996 the 
Millennium Commission adopted a visitor target of 
10 million. On 11 December 1996 the Millennium 
Central, which was the predecessor of NMEC, 
recommended a visitor numbers target of 13.5 
million. In January 1997 the Millennium 
Commission revised that budget and put in a visitor 
assumption of 10 million. On 12 May the NMEC 
business plan, which was then presented, had an 
assumption of 12 million. So all through that period, 
up to the time when I took over as Chairman of the 
Millennium Commission, the figures were roving 
between 10 and 15 million. Those were figures which 
I accepted, which I think all of us accepted. Indeed, 
I think there was discussion at this Committee at 
one of its hearings which seemed to indicate 
that everyone was working on these sorts of 
assumptions. I think we all got it wrong. For that I 
think we have to admit that we made mistakes, in 
assuming that these were going to be the sorts of 
numbers that were going to come. Given that this 
was a totally new venture, that it was innovative and 
that no one had ever done anything quite like this 
before, we were all working on, to a considerable 
extent, guesswork. 


453. I hope we did not pay anybody for those 
figures. 

(Mr Smith) I have no evidence of that. There was 
some opinion polling done to try and ascertain how 
many people were likely to come to the Dome as and 
when it was opened. That opinion polling confirmed 
those assumptions which were in place. 


Mr Faber 


454. Secretary of State, in the light of what you 
have just said to Mr Fearn, would you describe the 6 
million visitor target which NMEC have now 
adopted as disappointing? 

(Mr Smith) Certainly, from the original 
expectations that everyone had, 6 million is more 
disappointing than the original prediction of 12 
million. However, it is realistic; it is based on the 
experience to date and the fact that the school 
holiday period, which is likely to be the best period 
of the year, is yet to come. I think it is better, 
certainly, once you have evidence in front of you, to 
be realistic rather than over-optimistic. 


455. Mr O’Connor, would you agree with that? 
What would be your view on that 6 million figure? 

(Mr O’Connor) Certainly 12 million was too high. 
The 6 million figure—plus 1 million free school 
children, so 7 million—as a target is achievable. This 
has never been a project without risks. We are 
obviously depending on a good summer, but we 
believe—I believe—tt is still achievable. 


456. Am I right in saying that, of course, a couple 
of weeks before they revised down to 6 million in late 
May, the figure was higher, 6.7 million? Perhaps I can 
quote from a letter you wrote to the Secretary of 
State on 17 May? “The latest visitor numbers are very 
disappointing. NMEC are currently attracting 6 
million visitors, by our calculations, as opposed to 
the draft budget put to us two weeks ago which was 
based on 6.7 million visitors”. 

(Mr O’Connor) I think it is fair to say that they 
revised their target to 10 million at the end of 
February, and what happened between January and 
May was that visitors were not turning up in the 
numbers expected. So throughout that period the 
situation was getting worse, but they settled on a 
target of 7 million visitors, which is the current 
business plan. 


457. I would like to examine the run-up to 22 May 
in some detail and, in particular, your relationship, as 
the Millennium Commission, with NMEC. You are 
constantly quoted as their banker. How would you 
describe your relationship with them? 

(Mr O’Connor) The relationship is close. We 
monitor their figures, we work with them, we are the 
providers of grant and we, obviously, monitor how 
their business is going. 


458. Can I quote three other quotes to you from 
that same letter? Following on from the 6.7 million 
visitors you say of NMEC: “Their attitude does not 
bode well for the future and it will need to be 
confronted.” You say: “Once again, the willingness 
of the Board and the management team to act 
differently to the way they have done in the past is 
critical”. At the very end of the letter you say that you 
are hoping that NMEC will take tough decisions and 
you say: “and that we will now be able to move out 
of conflict and crisis”. That is a pretty damning 
indictment of a banker’s relationship with his client. 

(Mr O’Connor) Throughout the period January to 
May, clearly, nobody was happy with the way the 
business was developing. It was a very fraught time, 
people were under huge pressure and, sometimes, 
tempers did get frayed. We now do have a good 
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relationship with NMEC, we believe their business 
plan is achievable but, of course, this is still not a 
business without risk. 


459. Secretary of State, could you explain to us a 
little more about the letters that were written at the 
time—the letters of direction? One, I understand, is 
by your Permanent Secretary and one by yourself. 
Can you explain to us what their purpose was? 

(Mr Smith) First of all, the letter to which I assume 
you are referring, written by the Permanent 
Secretary, was not a letter of direction, it was a letter 
which was requested by the Commission members 
asking if the Government would re-confirm the 
position which it has hitherto held, and the previous 
Government had held, that if additional funds from 
the Millennium Commission had to be made 
available to NMEC to enable the Dome to continue 
its operations, that that would not be allowed to 
affect the Commission’s other programme of capital 
projects and other work. The Permanent Secretary 
wrote that letter and it simply re-states what 
Government policy is. The letter of direction to Mr 
O’Connor, as the Director of the Millennium 
Commission, was a separate letter arising out of the 
meeting of the Commission on 22 May. That was 
written by me on behalf of the Commission—the 
unanimous decision of the Commission—and they 
asked me to write the letter, as we had to. It arose 
from the advice that Mr O’Connor had given us in 
relation to the application that had come in from 
NMEC for additional funding of, I think it was £38.6 
million. Mr O’Connor advised us that taking the 
narrow view, which he had to, very specifically 
simply looking at the Millennium Commission’s own 
financial interests, in that narrow context, if we were 
to make a grant of £38.6 million it would not, in his 
view, be value for money. He did also point out to us 
that there were other wider considerations that we 
might well wish to take into account in coming to a 
decision on this, but that if we took those wider 
considerations into account we would have to, under 
Government convention, issue a letter of direction, 
and that would have to be reported to the NAO. That 
is what we did. 


460. Could Mr O’Connor say a little bit more, as 
he says his objections to payment of grant were based 
not on issues of formal propriety but on value for 
money? What were your concerns about value for 
money? 

(Mr O’Connor) lam accountable to Parliament for 
the use of the money which is given to the Millennium 
Commission, which is National Lottery money. I 
took the view that the Commission, substantially, 
had achieved one of its main objectives in giving a 
grant to NMEC: we had regenerated the peninsula. 
So that objective was in the bag. The other objective 
of providing a year-long experience has been, at least 
partly, achieved, and in those circumstances I did not 
think we could justify spending more money. I could 
only account for the National Lottery money. I was, 
however, aware of the fact that if NMEC were to go 
into liquidation, which could have happened, then 
the costs of closing that organisation could be 
significant. The estimate put to us by NMEC was 
£200 million. Now, that debt would not fall to the 
Millennium Commission, but it could and probably 
would have fallen to the public sector as a whole. So 
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I informed the Commissioners that from the 
perspective I had to look at—the Lottery money—I 
could not recommend the grant of £38.6 million that 
NMEC were requesting, but that they could, if they 
wished, consider wider factors. They did consider the 
wider factors and they decided, unanimously, to go 
ahead with a grant. 


461. On the same day, Secretary of State, that 
NMEC had applied for just under £40 million, do 
you accept that the worst case might have led to up 
to £80 million additional grant. How did you arrive 
at that figure? 

(Mr Smith) The advice that we received from 
officials at the Commission looked at a range of 
figures in relation to potential visitor numbers and 
costs, and, also, what was likely to be achieved by 
cost-cutting measures within NMEC’s operations. If 
the worst possible assumptions on visitor numbers, 
well below 6 million, were made and if no cost- 
cutting was achieved, then, obviously, the amount of 
money that would be required would be greater than 
the £38 million that was being applied for and the £29 
million which was granted. We had to make a set of 
reasonable assumptions about what the visitor 
numbers were actually likely to be, what was a 
reasonable expectation, and what we would wish to 
see NMEC do in terms of making cuts in their 
expenditure and economies to their operations, and 
that was the judgment that we made. 


462. I would like briefly to run through the 
conditions which the Millennium Commission 
applied to NMEC in granting this new funding. First 
of all, on the cost side, Mr O’Connor, you said on 11 
May that you had signed up Capita to carry out an 
audit of NMEC. You said rather critically that: “this 
is to ensure that there are no further unrecorded or 
unbudgeted items in their accounts.” What 
unrecorded or unbudgeted items were there already? 

(Mr O’Connor) As Mr Gerbeau has pointed out, 
there were cost overruns of some £26 million, which 
he had brought to our attention. In terms of making 
any further grant, it was incumbent on us to make. 
sure, and I had an independent check of NMEC’s 
finances. This is something which we do relatively 
often, not just with the Dome. Sometimes you have 
to make sure that you are fully aware of all the 
finances—especially important in circumstances 
where you are being asked for an extra grant—so we 
needed to check, as we do with other projects, 
precisely their finances. 


463. Could you tell us why the Commissioners 
thought that Mr Ayling should be removed from the 
job and, indeed, the other changes which were made 
to the board, I believe. 

(Mr Smith) The discussion that took place on pb) 
May, there was a long discussion about the 
application to the Commission, about the way in 
which the NMEC had arrived at the need for 
additional funds. There was very much an 
appreciation of the hard work and the voluntary 
contribution that Bob Ayling had made over a 
considerable period of time to getting the Dome to 
completion; but I think there was concern about the 
strength of corporate governance by the board of 
NMEC of the overall operations and particularly the 
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finances of NMEC. There was a wish on the part of 
the Commissioners and it emerged very much from 
the discussion at the meeting. There was a strong 
wish to see a strengthening of the board and a fresh 
start in the chairmanship. That was conveyed to 
NMEC immediately after the meeting. If it would be 
helpful, Mr Chairman—I would need to obtain the 
approval of my fellow Commissioners obviously— 
but ifit were helpful, I would be happy to recommend 
to them that we make the minutes of that meeting 
available to you, in confidence obviously, so that it 
may help the Committee. 


464. Thank you very much. Two final questions. 
Going back to your letter of 17 May, Mr O’Connor, 
you say to the Secretary of State: “The tendency for 
the media to associate the project with the 
Government is such that you may wish to consult 
colleagues on the emerging situation.” Did you do 
that, Secretary of State? Other colleagues in 
Government? 

(Mr Smith) I obviously kept a number of 
colleagues in Government informed on an occasional 
basis as to what was happening. That would be 
only normal. 


465. Did you discuss it with the Prime Minister at 
any time before the 22nd? 

(Mr Smith) I think I wrote to the Prime Minister at 
some stage during that period just to update him on 
what was going on. 


466. Finally, Mr O’Connor, you go on to say that 
your own preference—and this was on 17 May—is 
that: “we organise a run-down and withdrawal by the 
end of September.” That was quite a strong view for 
you to have, given that NMEC and Government and 
everyone else was saying that this project—and we 
have just heard Lord Falconer tell us that this project 
would go through to the end of the year. Were you so 
sure that it would have been better to have closed it 
at the end of September? Is that still your view? 

(Mr O’Connor) That view is obviously consistent 
with the decision not to provide extra grant. If you 
are chary about providing extra grant, then 
obviously it means a closure at some time. The 
Commission took the view that this was not the way 
they wanted to go. Therefore, it is not going to close. 


467. Therefore, they disregarded your advice? 

(Mr O’Connor) They took into account wider 
issues and they decided that they wished to continue. 

(Mr Smith) If I could supplement that answer. 
Amongst the considerations that the Commissioners 
took into account, from the information in front of 
us, was that the possible cost of immediate closure of 
the Dome, if we simply refused to make any money 
available, would be something like £200 million; and 
that would be likely to fall to the public purse. If we 
went for an early closure before 31 December, it 
might be in the region of £150 to £180 million of cost. 
Those were considerations which we had to take 
into account. 


468. So you now share Lord Falconer’s confidence 
that the exhibition will remain open to the end of 
the year? 

(Mr Smith) Yes. 


Ms Ward 


469. Minister, in response to earlier questions, you 
said, I think it was the Henley Centre, which had 
produced statistics that suggest that visitor numbers 
are likely to rise. Are those international visitors or 
are they domestic? 

(Mr Smith) As far as lam aware—and this is a very 
recent publication by the Henley Centre and it is 
projections, it is their estimates of what is likely to 
happen, given their understanding of the economy 
and the patterns of spending that individuals within 
the economy are undertaking—these are based 
primarily on domestic visitors, people from within 
Britain, making the decision to go to visitor 
attractions. I do not think they make any 
assumptions about dramatic increases in numbers of 
foreign visitors. 


470. Given that these figures are fairly recent, did 
the Commission ever take into account likely visitor 
numbers, that sort of statistic or research, before it 
decided to embark upon what is a significant capital 
investment in visitor attractions? . 

(Mr Smith) In relation to visitor attractions, as I 
indicated before, no-one anywhere in the country has 
yet done a proper analysis of the overall spread of 
visitor attractions and the economic impact of their 
creation. That is work which I very much hope will 
emerge from the English Tourism Council. However, 
in relation to each individual project, we have sought 
analysis. We have looked at the market research 
about what the likely take-up is going to be. We have 
looked at the business assumptions that have been 
put into the case. We have sought outside advice 
from experts in each case about whether the figures 
are likely to stack up or not. Indeed, as I indicated in 
my earlier answer to Mr Wyatt, the figures, with the 
exception of the Earth Centre, which was the first 
project to open before we really put this sensible 
monitoring system firmly in place, with that 
exception the figures have borne out the work that we 
have done. Overall, in terms of paying visitor 
attractions, the figures are, I think, something like 24 
per cent in excess of budget so far. 


471. We have had some magnificent funding of 
projects from the Millennium Commission up and 
down the country. Some of those the Committee 
have had an opportunity to look at. I do, however, 
have a horrible fear about the future. Whether or not 
all of these projects will have the necessary revenue to 
allow them to continue. We may reach a point in 
three to five years where we start to see some of these 
projects finding it impossible to carry on. Is this 
something which you share? 

(Mr Smith) We certainly try and look at a long- 
term prognosis for each of the attractions. One of the 
iron laws of visitor attractions is that unless you 
refresh what it is people are going to see over a period 
of time, you are not likely to get as many repeat 
visitors as you would otherwise do. But if you do go 
for a process of rejuvenation in each attraction, then 
you are likely to be able to attract people to come 
once again. What we have sought to do is not just to 
test the visitor number projections that each 
individual attraction has put to us, but we have also 
sought to ensure that the management team in place, 
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and the ideas that they have for the future of each of 
the attractions, are vibrant enough to ensure that this 
rejuvenation process is likely to happen. 


472. Would you accept that the Millennium 
Commission has shown a bias towards certain types 
of capital projects? There is a suggestion that you 
have looked at architectural issues rather than the 
purpose of some of the centres; and that in the future, 
without the Millennium Commission funding, 
science and natural environmental projects may be 
at risk. 

(Mr Smith) In fact, a rather high proportion of the 
major projects that the Millennium Commission has 
undertaken have been in the fields of science and of 
the natural world. In relation to the natural world: 
the Kew Millennium Seed Bank, the Eden Centre, 
the Scottish Seabird Centre, the Dynamic Earth 
project, and so on: a whole range of projects that 
have focused very much on the natural environment. 
In relation to science, major science centres like The 
Big Idea in Glasgow, Technopolis in Norwich, the 
Space Centre in Leicester, and so on: these have been 
major themes of the Millennium Commission’s 
work. In addition, one should not just concentrate on 
the big landmark projects. The smaller schemes like 
the Millennium greens and the Millennium 
woodlands have made a major impact in many 
smaller locations around the country in helping the 
natural environment. In relation to the Millennium 
Awards to individuals, many of those have been 
focused on scientific and educational endeavour. 
That, of course, is going to be a programme which is 
not just for the Millennium period, but we are leaving 
in place an endowment of £100 million, so that the 
Millennium Awards process can continue in 


perpetuity. 


473. How will you ensure that science and 
environmental projects continue to receive funding 
after the Millennium Commission has ended its 
work? 

(Mr Smith) Each of the major projects has a 
business plan in place, which has been not only 
agreed by the Commission, but trawled over in detail 
by the Commission to ensure that the prognosis is 
going to enable it to continue and thrive. In fact, the 
evidence so far—particularly from somewhere like 
the Eden Centre, for example, which is still a building 
site, which has opened a small visitor centre to the 
public with no publicity about it paid for at all, and 
with visitors being able to come, look at the visitor 
centre, take a train down to look at the building work 
taking place and come away again—has already had 
over 100,000 people coming in the course of 
something like three months to see it. 


Miss Kirkbride 


474. May I ask Mr O’Connor. The amount of 
money that has been spent on the Dome is around 
£250 million for the regeneration project of 
Greenwich, which everybody thinks is a good idea, 
given the location. £500 million also has been spent 
on the contents of the Dome. As a Millennium 
Commissioner, partly respgnsible for what the 
money goes on, do you think £1 million per visitor 
has been a good investment and value for money? 


(Mr O’Connor) I can only account for the grant 
from the Millennium Commission, which stands at 
£538 million at the moment, from a decision which 
we originally took in 1996 to support the Dome, 
which culminated in a grant of £449 million in the 
middle of 1997 and was, I believe, the right decision. 
It was right to do that. The subsequent grant of £60 
million made at the end of January/early February 
was also right in the circumstances. I took the view, 
as an Accounting Officer, that the final grant did not 
constitute value for money but it is easy to talk in 
hindsight. The Commission took the right decision. 
The aim of 12 million visitors was too high but, as I 
have said already, we have achieved a major 
objective. The 25,000 jobs, which will be created in 
the Greenwich area over the next few years, the 
regeneration of that whole site is a huge prize which 
is well worthwhile. The fact that we have created in 
just a few months, the second most popular visitor 
attraction in Europe, is a magnificent achievement. 


475. What about the other projects? We have 
talked a little about the many other projects the 
Millennium Commission have funded, some of 
which are in Scotland and separate from that but 
there is concern about their ongoing financial future 
given that there has been quite a proliferation. Do 
you think in retrospect the Millennium Commission 
were right to look for so many visitor attractions as 
opposed to perhaps more environmental schemes 
which would not have required self-financing in the 
future? 

(Mr O’Connor) Well, of course, 75 per cent of the 
capital projects which we have supported—three 
quarters of them—are not dependent on paying 
visitors so it is only one quarter. I think what we have 
done in the Millennium Commission is to create a 
whole legacy of important new projects. If I can pick 
out one theme, the science centres. This country’s 
economic wealth is largely dependent on our history 
of science and technology, in the future that is going 
to be even more true. If by promoting greater public 
understanding of science we can attract more young 
people to science, both men and women, if we can | 
persuade the public to understand science and be 
more open about scientific developments, I think we 
will have done something very important. It is a very 
big statement, about the aspirations of our 
generation for the future. If you say to me can I give 
you a guarantee that all of these projects will prosper 
forever more, that is not a guarantee I can give you 
but we did not go into this project on that basis. We 
always said we would supply the capital funding. We 
have created the assets. We believe all the assets have 
sound business plans but it is a competitive market 
out there and they will obviously have to market 
themselves. I think it is wrong to be pessimistic. I 
believe that the people who are driving these projects 
are not only visionary but they have got sound 
commercial sense also. I believe they will be 
successful and I think it has been a very worthwhile 
investment in the public assets of this country, one 
which when I go abroad or when ministers from 
other countries come here they really quite admire 
the steps which Britain has taken. I think they wish 
they had done something similar. I am very proud 
and over time this nation will be quite proud. There 
is growing support for Millennium projects. Within 
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the House of Commons there is support from MPs. 
When we asked MPs just two years ago what 
proportion of them believed our projects were 
benefiting their constituents only 47 per cent of MPs 
said they were benefiting their constituents. When we 
carried out the poll at the end of last year this had 
risen to 76 per cent so I think there is a feeling that 
the projects, large and small, including the 500 village 
and community halls across the country and the 
rehanging of church bells, from the large to the small, 
are bringing benefits which are worthwhile. I can 
. understand the focus on worries and doubts and the 
odd project which people may have doubts about. As 
a Commission we have taken some risks but, had we 
had not taken those risks, if we had not spread the 
money around the country, and of course people all 
over the country play the Lottery, if we just had 
invested in things which were racing certainties—and 
without being unkind to London and Edinburgh it is 
easier to make projects work in London and 
Edinburgh—if we had not spread the money around 
I do not think we would have served the Lottery 
player well. Also I think if we had not gone for new 
types of projects like the science centres and like the 
environmental centres we would have failed in our 
ambition. We would not have matched up to the 
aspirations of the British people. So we are not risk 
adverse, we take some measured risks but I think the 
overall picture can be very good. 


Chairman 


476. Can I just interrupt you. I am not wanting to 
stop your questioning but could I just clarify your 
technical role. Are you technically an accounting 
officer? 

(Mr O’Connor) Yes. 


Miss Kirkbride 


477. Can I ask Mr Smith, at the time of the last 
election you were a critic of the Dome or it was 
reported in the newspapers that you were a critic of 
the Dome and that you were not terribly keen that 
the project went ahead. Do you now believe it is 
rather ironic that you are presiding over what some 
people consider to be a failure? 

(Mr Smith) First of all, of course, I chair the 
Millennium Commission, I am not presiding over the 
Dome. Secondly, as you will doubtless know if you 
read the account in the book which was written by 
Mr Nicholson about the process of decision making 
in relation to the Dome, you will see there that I had 
recommended that we should perhaps go ahead with 
something which was rather smaller and more 
educationally focused than we ended up with. 
However, that was not the decision which was taken. 
Once the decision had been taken to proceed with the 
Dome as a major visitor attraction that was 
something that I was more than happy to pursue to 
try and make sure it happened in the best possible 
way. 


478. You must have regrets that what you 
originally thought might well have been a better way 
forward has been the case? 
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(Mr Smith) No. There was a very clear decision to 
proceed with the Dome as a major visitor attraction. 
As soon as that decision had been taken it was 
essential that all of us—and I did so very gladly— 
should set about making sure that it happened in the 
best possible way and was going to be the greatest 
possible success. 


479. Can I pick you up on the way you answered 
my first question when you said “I do not preside 
over the Dome”. That could be read in some quarters 
as being a little distancing. You do, in fact, answer 
questions on the Dome in the House so as far as MPs 
are concerned you are the man responsible for the 
Dome when answering our questions? 

(Mr Smith) That is not strictly correct. It is 
important to recognise that there is a clear distinction 
between my role as the Chairman of the Millennium 
Commission that is making available funds to 
NMEC and the role of the shareholder of NMEC 
who is in the position on behalf of NMEC of 
receiving those funds. It would obviously not be right 
for me to be on both sides of that fence. I have very 
strictly to maintain my role as Chairman of the 
Millennium Commission in these matters. That 
means that I answer questions in the House, rightly, 
as Chairman of the Millennium Commission and I 
am responsible to the House for decisions that are 
made by the Commission. If questions relate to the 
day to day administration of the Dome, those are 
matters for Lord Falconer to answer in the House of 
Lords and Janet Anderson, my Deputy Minister, to 
answer in the House of Commons. 


480. Why do you leave it to Janet Anderson to 
answer questions on the Dome in that way? Some 
people would argue that with such a high profile 
project it is really up to you to answer questions. 
When things happened under the last Conservative 
Government it was assumed these people did not 
want to be associated with failure so they left it toa 
junior minister. 

(Mr Smith) No, incorrect. I refer you to the point 
that I have just made that there would be clear 
impropriety if I was both responsible for supplying 
the money from the Millennium Commission and 
responsible for making decisions and, therefore, 
being answerable for precisely how that money is 
spent by the body that receives it. There has to be a 
distinction between the two, as there was indeed 
under the previous Government where the Chairman 
of the Millennium Commission was not the same 
person as the person who held the share. 


481. Poor Janet Anderson stands in the dock. Can 
we clarify who is responsible for the distribution of 
funds when it comes to the sale of the Dome because 
going on from the questions we have previously 
asked Lord Falconer we are told the Dome may well 
be sold as of 1 January next year to one of the two 
bidders some time this week or next week. Will you 
be responsible for taking that decision and will you 
be responsible for the distribution of funds when that 
decision is taken? 

(Mr Smith) No. The decision on which of the two 
bidders to accept will be taken by a ministerial team 
that includes Lord Falconer, the Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury, Janet Anderson and the Deputy Prime 
Minister. That decision will be taken by them. 
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482. You will not be included? 
(Mr Smith) 1 will not be included. 


483. Okay. 

(Mr Smith) Indeed, although at the outset I was 
included in that group, the reason why I excluded 
myself was that one of the bidders that emerged, 
Robert Bourne, responsible for Legacy plc, has in the 
past given small donations to my constituency 
Labour Party. Asa result I felt it would not be right 
for me to be part of that decision making. 


484. It is not in principle because of your role on 
the Millennium Commission, it is because of a 
conflict of interest for receiving past monies? 

(Mr Smith) Yes. 


485. Nevertheless, as a Secretary of State you must 
have a view on the amount of money that will be 
forthcoming from that, both the project for the 
Dome and that that will be returned to English 
Partnerships. Certainly I thought it was 
unacceptable that Lord Falconer could not give us a 
view as to how much money as a percentage—we do 
not know the final figure—we will be looking for for 
the taxpayer who deserves to be refunded by English 
Partnerships? 

(Mr Smith) The only percentage which has so far 
been set is the 7.5 per cent of the proceeds which has 
to go to British Gas and that is there under contract 
with British Gas and always has been. Any division 
of the remainder between NMEC and English 
Partnerships will depend on a variety of things: the 
overall level of the bid that is accepted, the particular 
purposes to which the bidder wishes to put the 
building, the contents of the building and the land 
around it, the amount of land involved in the sale, the 
balance that needs to be determined between the 
value of the land and the value of the building. Those 
are all things which none of us can tell until we know 
exactly which bidder has been successful and what 
purpose they want to use the building for. 


Mr Faber 


486. lam sorry, Secretary of State, but in the latest 
business plan which is at the insistence of the 
Millennium Commission, £30 million has been 
allocated to the Dome. 

(Mr Smith) Yes. 


487. If the Dome was to sell for £75 million rather 
than £100 million the only people who would suffer 
would be English Partnerships, they would lose their 
share of the money. 

(Mr Smith) The figure in the business plan is a 
provisional sum which is in there as a reasonable stab 
at what might be forthcoming from such a division of 
the proceeds between English Partnerships and 
NMEC. 


488. That is not guaranteed income for the Dome? 


(Mr Smith) At this stage it is not guaranteed 
income. That is because none of these assumptions 
about the legacy are guaranteed until we know which 
of the bidders has been accepted and for what 
purpose. 


489. This new budget is no better than the last one. 
(Mr Smith) No, it is a reasonable— 


490. —a reasonable stab. 

(Mr Smith) —included as any provisional sum is 
included in any ordinary contract. I am surprised 
that you are not familiar with that sort of process. 


Miss Kirkbride 


491. Can we ask for any clarification that you are 
prepared to give us as to how much money English 
Partnerships is likely to pay the taxpayer or actually 
get out of the deal when it is finally sold? 

(Mr Smith) The balance of return to the Lottery 
players via NMEC and the taxpayers via English 
Partnerships is something that will need to be 
determined once we are clear about who the 
successful bidder is, what the purpose of their bid is 
and what a fair division of the proceeds would be. 
That is a decision which can only be taken at that 
stage and I am surprised that you should be seeking 
to pre-determine that decision in potentially an 
unfair way at this stage. 


492. We can assume it may well have to be zero or 
will they get something? 

(Mr Smith) I do not think we can say at this stage 
what the percentages are going to be, simply because 
we do not know what the successful bid is going to 
turn out to be. 

Chairman: The reason I asked you, Mr O’Connor, 
whether you are the accounting officer is because 
during my own now very distant experience of 
Government I always found that accounting officers 
were people who set themselves up quite rightly as, 
when necessary, independent of Government and, if 
necessary, disassociated themselves from Ministers if 
Ministers were not behaving as they ought to. I was. 
therefore particularly impressed by your enthusiasm 
in which you in that role described some of the 
projects. Perhaps I can wind up this inquiry by saying 
this. I went to Guggenheim, Bilbao, and I was deeply 
impressed with the fact that a part of a rather boring 
city, which was a particular dump, had been turned 
into an international Mecca, that riverside was really 
a waste land. Without contemplating, let alone 
daring to use the word dump in relation to Salford— 
it is a Mancunian word—the fact that Salford has 
now been turned into an international destination 
with an icon building I think is certainly one outcome 
of which the last Government and this Government 
can be proud. With that homily I will declare this 
inquiry closed. 
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Further supplementary memorandum submitted by the Millennium Commission 
12 MILLION VISITOR TARGET; CHRONOLOGY 
1995 


24 May 
The Commission agrees site selection guidelines which set the “brave but defensible” aim of a minimum 
15 million visitors. Believe this only possible as Exhibition is a one-off, finite event. For site selection purposes, 


in particular regarding maximum site capacity, guidelines remark that a figure in excess of 30 million visitors 
unlikely and note total numbers will be determined by a range of factors. 


July 


The first set of guidelines to potential operators issued by the Commission included in the site criteria the 
indicative target of achieving between 15 and 30 million visits over the year. 


1996 


18 January 
Commission announced preference for Imagination proposals—asked Imagination to develop proposals 


for Greenwich as well as NEC. Imagination’s bid for the Birmingham site assumed 10 million visitors and 
detailed work was carried out in the first half of 1996 to examine viable budget and visitor numbers targets. 


21 February 


The Commission announced its preference for an exhibition at Greenwich. 


February—May 
ERA report to BA & Imagination on Exhibition capacity suggested a range of 10.9 million to 16 million 


visitors. Commission explored the feasibility of an Exhibition with an attendance target of 10 million or more, 
an arena for 12,000, and a three-year national programme. 


16 May 


Commission adopt a more modest plan involving temporary buildings, with no arena or national 
programme and a visitor target of 10 million. 


11 December 


The Commission rejected the business plan presented by Millennium Central Limited (later to become 
NMEC), which recommended a visitor numbers target of 13.5 million. This increase was a reflection of 
increased levels of interest reported by a MORI poll. 
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1997 


January 


MCL business plan revised by MC staff. Visitor assumption reduced to 10 million. Indicative budget 
approved by Commission 13 January. 


12 May 


NMEC business plan submitted to the Commission and government. It included a balanced budget which 
assumed ticket revenue of £136 million—with a visitor numbers assumption of 12 million. 


9 July 


Commission agreed that the May 1997 business plan and budget represented a grant application and 
provided an acceptable basis on which to offer grant. Visitor assumptions remain at 12 million until 2000. 


2000 


9 February 


Commission consider revised budget information from NMEC which assumes 10 million paying visitors. 
Business plan is subsequently revised by NMEC to reflect this. 


19 May 


Application for additional grant based on revised budget which assumes 6 million paying visitors. Business 
plan is subsequently revised by NMEC to reflect this. 


MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Visitor figures to the end of June 


Only one quarter of Millennium projects depend on paying vistors. Although it is relatively early days for 
most visitor dependent projects, the signs are encouraging. The following table shows the number of visitors’ 
(actual) against the expected (budget) up to the end of June for the major vistor attractions which have been 
open for more than a month. 


Slimbridge, National Forest Discovery Centre and Scottish Seabirds are all outdoor attractions and are 
suffering from the exceptionally bad weather we have had over the last month. 


Budget Actual % difference 
Tate Modern 387,692 1,063,161 174 
Lowry 128,333 271,765 112 
Eden 68,000 111,000 63 
National Botanic Garden of Wales 37,100 ' 54,774 48 
Dyanmic Earth 347,000 512,000 48 
Big Idea 31,358 45,208 44 
Millennium Stadium 725,000 1,000,000 38 
National Space Science Centre 4,050 4,650 15 
Life (ICL) 30,249 30,995 2 
Slimbridge 118,618 112,029 4 
National Forest Discovery Centre 116,649 102,030 -13 
Scottish Seabirds 8,583 7,439 -13 
Earth Centre 320,000 120,000 —63 


fp Total 2,322,632 3,435,052 48 
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MP’s perceptions of the Millennium Commission 


The Commission has carried out four surveys of MPs perceptions using the Harris Parliamentary panel. 


1. Does the Work of the Millennium Commission benefit your constituency? 


1.1 Overall 
November 1997 July 1998 March 1999 November 1999 
Benefit 47% 54% 65% 76% 
No benefit 43% 36% 24% 13% 
July 2000 
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APPENDICES TO THE MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


APPENDIX 1 


Memorandum submitted by Millennium Point 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


1.1 Millenium Point will be a centre of excellence in science, technology and learning, an integrated facility 
which will include visitor attractions and lifelong learning by formal and informal education. 


It will provide a focus for activities to develop the technological base of the region, to enthuse young people 
in science, engineering and technology and to raise the skill in Birmingham and the West Midlands 
contributing to economic regeneration. 


Project components 


The project will have four main components: 


Discovery Centre: the primary visitor attraction for the general public, based upon innovation in 
science and technology, a place of learning and fun through exploration, engagement, and historic 
artefacts, to understand the past and the future. 


Technology Innovation Centre: a centre for higher and business education encompassing 
technology transfer, research and development, a centre of excellence in engineering and technology 
education, available for undergraduates, postgraduates and business alike. 


University of the First Age: Millennium Point will contain the headquarters of a region-wide 
network providing unique learning opportunities for school age children, outside the national 
curriculum, through new technology. 


The Hub: the circulation areas will include a range of social and leisure facilities, including shops, 
cafes and 3D wide screen format cinema. 


The components are separate entities in legal and management terms, but will work closely together, using 
the corporate resources of Millennium Point to provide a cohesive service to its users. 


The building will have a gross floor area of 43,500 square metres. 


1.2 THE NATURE OF THE GRANT RECIPIENT 


A corporate structure of the whole Millennium Point development has been established as follows: 


Discovery Technology University ; 
Centre Innovation of the a Gl 
Trust Centre First Age enants 





Millennium 
Point 
Trust 






Millennium 
Point 
Property 
Limited 
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Millennium Point Trust (“the Trust”) 


The Trust is a charitable company limited by guarantee whose objects are to promote, foster, initiate, 
advance and encourage the education and knowledge of the public by means of the development and 
maintenance of facilities and institutions for these purposes. 


The Trust is governed by specific articles covering voting rights, and the rights of appointment of trustees/ 
directors. These arrangements ensure that the Trust’s ownership structure meets the requirements of the 
Charity Commission and the Millennium Commission’s funding criteria and the Local Government 
regulations in relation to influenced/controlled companies. 


Trustees are drawn from the business sector, Birmingham City Council, UCE and the component bodies. 
The Trust is responsible for setting the overall objectives and strategy of the Millennium Point project. 


Once the project is operational the Trust will receive covenanted payments derived from surpluses in 
Millennium Point Property Limited, which will be reinvested into the Millennium Point activities in 
accordance with its charitable objects. Thus profits are re-cycled within the scheme. 


Millennium Point Property Limited (MPPL) 


The Trust has established a separate non-charitable property subsidiary so that its charitable status will 
not be endangered by non-charitable activities which can be carried out through such a company and which 
can benefit the charity by means of a covenant of all or a major part of the property company’s surpluses. 
MPPL is totally controlled by MPT. 


MPPL will receive grant and other funds which will be used to defray construction and other costs and will 
be responsible for securing any borrowings required. 


MPPL will take a sub-lease Trust and grant occupational leases to: 
— The University of the First Age; 
— The Technology Innovation Centre; 
— The Discovery Centre; 
-- Other Layee (such as shops, restaurants, cafes, wide screen format theatre, and licensed 
premises). 


The on-going management of the buildings and common areas once the project is built will be the 
responsibility of MPPL. 


Status of tenants 


The University of the First Age, the Technology Innovation Centre and the Discovery Centre are being 
constituted as separate charitable companies limited by guarantee. 


The University of the First Age will have interests beyond Millennium Point itself. The Technology: 
Innovation Centre will be a subsidiary of the University of Central England, and BCC will have a significant 
minority interest in both the University of the First Age and the Discovery Centre. 


None of the companies will be regulated companies for the purposes of the Local Authorities (Companies) 
Order 1995. 


1.3 THE MARKING OF THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


'Millennium Point will celebrate the role of Birmingham, as a centre of technology, innovation and 
education. It has been conceived to provide opportunities for the citizens of Birmingham and the West 
Midlands to develop the skills and resources they need to sustain a great and competitive European city and 
region in the Third Millennium. 


The project involves the creation of an exciting new complex for the community and visitors to participate 
in, and discover, technology, innovation and learning. Millennium Point will be a focal point for activities 
aimed at a step change in advancing the technological base of the region and a catalyst for the continued 
regeneration of Birmingham. 


Birmingham’s pre-eminence as a key manufacturing centre of the Empire in the 19th Century was based 
upon the ingenuity and application of its people. The genius of Boulton, Watt, Priestley and others applied 
scientific innovation and technological expertise have been maintained through the steam age to the car age. 


_ Millennium Point takes that tradition and seeks to apply those same virtues to provide opportunities for 
citizens of Birmingham and the West Midlands to develop the skills now needed to build a great European 
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City, one with a manufacturing core skill, but enhanced by a strong service sector, a developing IT sector and 
continued strong growth in business tourism. 


Millennium Point will be a lasting legacy to those partners, funders, sponsors and components who have 
come together to create it. 


2. ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Administration and project monitoring 


Monitoring is both strategic, and detailed against a standard format. Initially arduous to set up, 
Millennium Point now uses the standard format as the essential core of all of our reporting relationships, with 
our own Board and with our other funders. 


Now that we are well on with the construction process we find the Commission have the appropriate weight 
of hand on the tiller. They engaged with us on a range of issues which enabled us to commit to the building 
element of our project and will enable us to let fit out and other commitments in accordance with the 
programme. 


Payment of grant (once we had satisfied the conditions precedent) has been timely and efficient. We feel 
that the Commission are a progressive and supportive partner rather than merely a funder. In particular we 
are pleased to work with them in the Business Operational Review (BOR) that they have proposed. This fits 
exactly what we would have done ourselves so we can see benefit from working with the Commission on 
the review. 


Turn round times for approval of press releases etc is very efficient and timely. 


3. PROJECT BUDGET 


— Original Grant application April 95—£110.82m 
— Grant awarded by Millennium Commission Oct 96—£111.6m 
— Most recent estimate—£114.0m 
The reasons for the increase in budget over time have been: 
— Additional costs of a larger site being acquired, in the interests of site layout and quality of scheme. 


— Interest on bank borrowing as bank funding was re-scheduled following re-assessment of grant 
funding cash flow. 


— Extra costs in fit-out of theatre and early pre-development phases. 


4. PROJECT TIMETABLE 


— At original grant awarded October 1996—31.12.2001 
— As now—29.09.2001 


5. LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Millennium Point is a structured project with viability subject to different issues at different layers. 


Millennium Point Property Limited is the landlord deriving income from rents, service charges and car 
parking. Current Business Plan forecasts suggest this is on course for long term viability though not without 
some risks, like all property development. 


Discovery Centre Trust runs the Discovery Centre with income from ticket sales, corporate functions, 
retail, food sales and a grant from Birmingham City Council. The current Business Plan shows a surplus at 
an annual visitor number of 300,000, which is relatively modest. The Business Plan has been independently 
appraised by a second consultant, who has confirmed the validity and conservatism of the Plan. 


Technology Innovation Centre is a subsidiary of the University of Central England. Income is predicted 
from the FHEFC and from the “selling” of courses and research to business and industry. The current 
approved business plan shows that costs and income are in the correct balance. 


Business Plan IV for MPPL is now being put together as part of a Business Operational Review being 
undertaken in conjunction with the Millennium Commission. 


Overall the project is predicated on conservative estimates of visitors and visits, based upon facilities which 
have already been in operation, albeit in very different forms, and which are facilities entirely natural to, and 
in empathy with, the West Midlands. 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 2 
Memorandum submitted by Glasgow Science Centre 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


A résumé of the Glasgow Science Centre project is given in the attached document*.The project was 
originally conceived and developed by the Glasgow Development Agency, a local enterprise company within 
the Scottish Enterprise Network. However, ownership and control has subsequently passed to the Glasgow 
Science Charitable Trust, a company limited by guarantee with charitable status. It is the Trust which is the 
recipient of Millennium Commission funding. 


ROLE OF MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The relationship with the Millennium Commission has been quite different pre and post grant award. Prior 
to the award, the relationship was a little difficult and, from our perspective, this was a result of a number 
of factors: 


__ The insistence of the Millennium Commission that it should be the funder of last resort and the 
resulting clash with European Commission rules. 


—— The Commission’s pre-occupation with the capital side of the project to the exclusion of revenue 
matters. 


— Insufficient practical experience of “project management” amongst senior Commission staff. 
— Major inconsistencies in the treatment of different projects across the UK. 


Since the award of grant, however, the Commission has struck a different posture and has been effective 
in balancing the need to be an external funder and independent arbiter with the need to work in partnership 
to secure a successful project. 


Monthly monitoring and administration systems appear to be working well and Commission staff have 
generally been helpful and timeous in their responses to specific matters arising. Payments are generally 
received as scheduled. 


Clearly, the Commission has encountered problems over the last couple of years with a number of major 
schemes. As a result, it does have a tendency to put all projects through the same hoops regardless of whether 
this is totally necessary. There are times when complying with these demands conflicts with the general 
pressure of work involved in managing a project of this complexity and timescale. A better system of 
delegated authority might have been worth considering. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


At the time of the original application under Round 1, the application was for £41.1 million out of a total 
project cost of £92.3 million. The eventual award, from Round 3, was for £35.0 million out of a total project 
cost of £71.5 million. No additional Millennium Commission funding has been sought subsequent to the 
award. 


The latest capital cost and funding for the project is as follows: 


LS 





£m 
Millennium Commission 35.0 
ERDF 19.7 
Scottish Enterprise 15.6 
Private 3.8 
Total Cost/Funding 74.1 
tt ppc ae errs} Arty 2 seventies foe 


The rise in the capital budget from £71.5 million to £74.1 million is due to two factors: 
— The provision of additional land by Scottish Enterprise for the car park. 
— A pledge of £3 million received from the Wellcome Trust. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


At the time of the Millennium Commission’s in principle grant award in November 1997, it was anticipated 
that the project would be completed by Easter 2000. However, the protracted nature of subsequent 
negotiations with the European Commission regarding ERDF monies meant that final confirmation of 
ee Ds ee ee ae Hi ie age Virol ene OES Sa see eer 


* Not printed. 
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funding was not received until December 1998. During these negotiations, it became clear that a year 2000 
opening would not be possible and the decision was taken to aim for an Easter 2001 opening. 


Since formal funding approval, the project has proceeded to schedule. A phased opening has always been 
planned in order to maximise market impact. The Imax theatre will therefore open at the end of September 
2000 whilst the main building will open at Easter 2001. There is a possibility that the Tower could be open 
ahead of schedule for Hogmanay 2000 and a decision on this will be taken in June. In this regard, GSC has 
been in discussion with Glasgow City Council and the Millennium Commission concerning possible funding 
for a family orientated Hogmanay event to coincide with the completion and lighting of the Tower. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


There are well over 500 science centres around the world and not one operates at a profit. Indeed, very few 
cover more than 75 per cent of their costs through earned income. In spite of this, it was made absolutely clear 
to GSC from the outset by all funders that no on-going revenue support would be available. Ensuring long- 
term viability has therefore been the most crucial and testing aspect of the project. 


Market analysis suggests that the three elements of the Centre should attract a total of 625,000 visitors per 
annum. The original, detailed business plan submitted to potential funders showed that, at this level, the 
Centre would make a trading surplus of approximately £0.5 million per annum. However, this is before 
exhibition renewals which are absolutely essential if the all-important repeat visits are to be secured. The 
Science Centre plans to spend approximately £1 million per annum on renewals, thus turning the trading 
surplus into a £0.5 million deficit. 


In most science centres, renewals have to be funded by sponsorship, donations and other unearned income 
and GSC will have an on-going fund-raising and development campaign. However, the problem with this 
approach is that the results cannot be guaranteed or confirmed sufficiently in advance to facilitate forward 
planning. 


Rather than rely entirely on future fund-raising, GSC for the outset proposed the creation of an 
Endowment Fund, the investment income from which would help to cover renewal costs. At the time of the 
initial application to funders, an £8 million Fund was proposed but the target was subsequently raised to £10 
million. Depending upon interest rates, this should give a sufficient return, whilst safeguarding the capital 
value of the fund, to underpin the long-term viability of the Centre. 


To date, £8.5 million has been raised and a further £1.5 million is under negotiation. Scottish Enterprise 
has agreed to contribute £4 million from the sale of adjacent land holdings promoted by the development of 
the Science Centre. A further £4 million has been awarded by Glasgow City Council and £0.5 million has been 
raised from a charitable trust. The remaining £1.5 million is the subject of a capital leasing scheme currently 
being negotiated with Royal Bank Leasing. 


A Glasgow Science Centre Endowment Fund Trust has been established to control the Fund and Schroders 
have been appointed as Fund Managers. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 3 
Memorandum submitted by the University of the Highlands and Islands Project (UHD) 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The project purpose is to “bring the benefits of ready access to tertiary education and research to the 
communities of the Highlands and Islands. This is to be achieved by establishing a federal, collegiate, multi- 
campus University within the Highlands and Island of Scotland. 


The geographical area covers 18 per cent of the UK land mass and includes the areas of Highland Council, 
Moray Council, Perth and Kinross Council, Argyll and Bute Council, Western Isles Council, Orkney Isles 
Council and Shetland Isles Council. 


The grant was made to UHI Limited, a company formed to establish the University of the Highlands and 
Islands. UHI Ltd was formed by Highlands and Islands Enterprise and Highlands Council with the support 
of the thirteen original partner institutions made up of further Education Colleges and Research Institutes. 


The company was reconstituted as UHI in 1998 to meet the requirements of the Further and Higher 
Education (Scotland) Act (1992) in terms of becoming a designated Higher Education Institution. 


The key target of the project at the present time is to achieve the status of designated Higher Education 
Institution within the year 2000. The nature of the proposed University is fully in accordance with the Dearing 
report which gave recommendations for the further development of educational institutions beyond the year 
2000. The Estates and ICT (Information and Communication Technology) Infrastructure provide a linked 
but dispersed institution in a way that was previously impossible. 
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THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


UHI operates a monthly payment claim and reporting system with the Millennium Commission. In 
addition monthly meetings are generally held with the Commission’s Programme manager and Project 
Monitor. The Commission Staff and Project Monitor are very supportive to the project and show good 
understanding of its complexity. 


The administrative procedures are considered to be firm but fair. Some flexibility is allowed where the 
requirements of other funders and the Commission can be built into an integrated system. The Commission’s 
efficiency in processing payment claims without undue delay is much appreciated, and alleviates many of the 
cash flow difficulties that arise from delays to European funding associated with the project. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


The initial Project Budget was £100 million based on a Commission intervention rate of 50 per cent. By 
the time of formal negotiations in August 1996 the budget was £81 million. At the time of acceptance by the 
Millennium Commission in May 1997, the budget was £86.65 million excluding inflation. The projected total 
cost including the inflation allowance was £93.575 million. The Millennium Commission grant including 
inflation is £33.354 million. 


No subsequent supplementary grant has been requested. 


The current total budget is forecast at £93.2 million. However some additional added-value elements to the 
project are anticipated (not subject to additional Millennium Commission funding) that will take the budget 
to £94 million. 


The funding is made up as follows: 
— European Regional Development Fund—£14.1 million 
— Scottish Office/Scottish Executive—£12.7 million 
— UHI Academic Partners—£15.5 million 
— Local Authorities—£6.8 million 
— HIE/LECs—£10 million 


There have been no major changes to the project over the project period. The project costs have been 
maintained within the original budget. However there have been some requirements to modify elements of 
the project to reflect the developing understanding of the implications of achieving university title on 
infrastructure requirements. Some economies have been achieved within the Information and 
Communications Technology budget as technology has developed but these have been offset by the need to 
invest in new “cutting edge” technology to remain at the forefront of educational development. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The forecast for project completion date of December 2001 remains unchanged. The overall project always 
included a number of different academic, building and ICT sub-projects. The initial projects did start in 
accordance with the original programme. Some of the second phase sub-projects were delayed by 6-12 
months but will still be completed within the timescale. Some of the academic development work has been 
delayed by a lack of access to (non-MC) funds for this area of work. 


The main reasons for changes in the Project Timetable were the re-evaluation of project details in the light 
of better understanding of Higher Education Infrastructure requirements and delays in the securing of 
elements of matching funding. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


The next major milestone of the project is to achieve designation as a Higher Education institution. This 
is an essential pre-requisite to entering the Scottish Higher Education Funding Council regime. Application 
was made in December 1998 for Designation and it is hoped that this major step will be achieved during the 
year 2000. The long-term viability of UHI is dependant on Designation as a Higher Education Institution. 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 4 
Memorandum submitted by Groundwork 


1.0 PROJECT OUTLINE 


Changing Places is an umbrella programme, regenerating over 1,000 hectares of post-industrial land at 21 
project sites across England and Wales. The new end uses for the sites are primarily as “green amenity” 
although there are a number of indoor facilities such as visitor centres and an international climbing centre. 
A number of underlying principles guide the way in which Changing Places projects are delivered. Most 
importantly is the principle that projects should be community led. In other words, local people play a lead 
role in determining the exact nature of each project and in ongoing use and stewardship. Another principle 
is that projects should be ecologically informed. This means that we seek to “go with the grain” of nature in 
order to be cost effective and sustainable. 


Changing Places is more however than the regeneration of 21 sites which happen to have similar histories 
and problems. Through being delivered as a national programme, the activity overall has achieved sufficient 
critical mass to enable other benefits to be delivered. These include the ability to carry out comparative 
evaluations, the publication and dissemination of good practice, community group exchange visits, the 
development of new ecological monitoring systems and programme wide contributions to other Millennium 
initiatives, such as Trees of Time and Place. 


The delivery of Changing Places is being led by Groundwork. Groundwork is a federation of not-for-profit 
regeneration charities with nearly 20 years experience. Groundwork’s approach focuses on environmental 
improvement and working in partnership, as exemplified within Changing Places where over sixty major 
partner organisations are involved. Groundwork has now grown to become an important player in UK 
regeneration, and in 1999/2000 the Federation anticipates having an overall turnover of some £66 million. 


Changing Places marks the turn of the Millennium at a number of levels. The end of the second Millennium 
saw the rise and decline of the first industrial revolution, with it heavy demands on land and labour. The 
demise of these industries left a legacy of damaged land and, all to often, damaged communities. The advent 
of Changing Places at this time in history is therefore highly poignant in that it reflects the start of a new, 
more sustainable and certainly more environmentally benign relationship between people and place. This 
message about the significance of Changing Places is being related in a number of ways. A major community 
arts commission will, for example provide each site with a sculpture signifying the Millennium renewal by the 
end of 2000. In March 2001 a major conference is scheduled to celebrate Changing Places and the lessons 
learned. In addition to such programme wide activities, each individual project community is involved in local 
“completion” or “celebration” events which are taking place throughout 2000. 


2.0 THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The Millennium Commission are providing £22.1 million of National Lottery grant towards Changing 
Places. This funding has been absolutely crucial in enabling the programme to go ahead. Without this money, 
each site would possibly have been improved at some future date but such improvement would certainly have 
lacked the community benefits, breadth of vision and “Millennium significance”. 


Our overall experience of the Millennium Commission’s effectiveness of administration has to date been 
very positive. In the early months, after grant was awarded, relations were difficult because the Commission 
were themselves a very new organisation and had not at that stage developed procedures, protocols and 
“ground rules”. There was a degree of uncertainty over issues such as providing security over assets and 
procedures for drawing down grant. We were, however, able to work together and agree systems which met 
both of our needs. A major worry in the early days related to cash flow. The agreed system has overcome this 
potential difficulty and the Commission pays grant monthly with cash usually being received within three 
weeks of submitting valuations. The Commission is one of our fastest paying funders. 


The working relationship with our Case Officer and her line managers has been excellent. She has taken a 
keen interest in Changing Places and has visited nearly all the sites. She has provided constructive support 
where issues or difficulties have arisen. 


3.0 PRoyecT BUDGET 


— Overall programme budget at the time of the original grant application and time of grant award by 
Millennium Commission—£44,200,000. 


— Amount of grant originally awarded (there have been no subsequent increments)—£22, 100,000. 
— Most recent estimate of total project budget—£56,054,326. 


There are essentially two reasons for the increase in project budget over time. Firstly, the original budget 
was drawn up in the early part of 1995. With implementation occurring through to the end of 2000, inflation 
has had a considerable impact on costs over this period. The second reason is that the original budget was a 
best estimate at the time, based on prevailing knowledge. One of the fundamental principles of Changing 
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Places is “community involvement”, but given the timetable for grant submissions, it was not feasible (and 
prior to the grant award there were not the resources) to carry out an in depth consultation. It was often only 
after this consultation was completed that it was possible to more accurately detail and cost the projects. All 
money over and above the original budget has been raised from sources other than the Millennium 
Commission. The co-funding has been secured as follows: 


CO-FUNDING IN CHANGING PLACES 


LS 





Amount 
Funding source Funding category £ % 
Groundwork UK Applicant 41,523 0.07 
Various regional Local Authority 5,524,169 9.86 
Various regional Central government 1,638,971 2.92 
English Partnerships English Partnerships 16,092,971 28.71 
ERDF/SRB/Rechar European 8,249,458 14.72 
Private sector Private sector 1,398,344 2.49 
Various regional Donations 952,381 1.70 
Various regional Contributions in kind 56,419 0.10 
CO FUNDING TOTAL 33,954,236 60.57 


4.0 ProyecT TIMETABLE 


The anticipated completion date for all 21 projects was the end of December 2000. Eighteen of the 21 
projects are now scheduled to meet this completion. The remaining three projects will be complete by the 
middle of 2001. At present 15 of the 21 projects are either fully or partially open to the public. 


The primary reason for any slippage in the programme has been an underestimate of the time required to 
broker all the necessary agreements among partner organisations. This is partly as a result of the sheer 
complexity of the projects. This complexity arises from the large range of stake holder interests which have 
had to be accommodated. The knock on effect of local government reorganisation, especially in Wales, has 
also impacted in schedules. 


5.0 LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Overall we believe the long-term viability prospects of each project within the programme to be very good. 
A number of factors will contribute to this: . 


— A 99 year covenant protecting the project purpose. Each landowner has signed a Deed of 
Dedication which ensures that the project purpose is safeguarded and cannot be changed without . 
the express permission of Groundwork and the Millennium Commission. 


— Lowmaintenance design. The vast bulk of the 1,000 plus hectares is low maintenance green amenity, 
such as woodland, wetland, upland heath etc. 


— Community Stewardship. Most projects have associated local “friends groups” who have been 
involved in the delivery of their local project and who will have an ongoing role in the projects’ 
future. 


— Landowner responsibility. The majority of project sites are in the ownership of local authorities who 
have undertaken to incorporate ongoing maintenance in their revenue budgets. 


— Revenue generation. Where there are site facilities with an ongoing cash flow requirement, such as 
the climbing centre at Taff Bargoed or the riding centre at Darenth Country Park, these have been 
based-on robust business plans; these should be self financing in the longer term. 


In addition to promoting the long term viability of the 21 sites we also aspire to capitalise on the broader 
long term “legacy” of Changing Places. We are ensuring that the lessons are fully garnered through a 
thorough evaluation, which is being conducted in collaboration with Manchester University. Additionally 
we are examining how the benefits of Changing Places can be rolled out to other post industrial sites across the 
UK and thereby contribute significantly to the sustainable re-use of derelict and neglected land. The launch of 
the “UK Trust for the Restoration of Derelict Land” (working title), currently scheduled for early 2001 would 
aes! amplify the Sue yCrC ys of Changing Places and carry the benefits well into the Twenty First Century 
and beyond. } 


June 2000 
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APPENDIX 5 
Memorandum submitted by British Waterways Scotland 
1. PROJECT OUTLINE 


1.1 The project 


1.1.1 The Millennium Link project is restoring navigation in the Forth & Clyde and Union canals in 
Central Scotland enabling boats to sail between Edinburgh and Glasgow and between Grangemouth on the 
River Forth and Bowling on the River Clyde. 


1.1.2 Over 100km of canals will be brought back into use for the benefit of boaters, canoeists, walkers and 
cyclists. The environment will be greatly enhanced as water flows are improved, structures repaired and 
towpaths widened. Communities, separated by physical obstructions across the canals, will be re-united as 
continuous towpath is constructed. | 


1.1.3 To achieve full navigability the major works being undertaken are: 
— 29 bridges to carry existing roads over the canals at a level which will provide the necessary 
headroom; 
— seven new or refurbished opening bridges; 
— _ six new locks and 36 refurbished locks; 
— over 4km new or re-formed canal channel; 
— repairs to 25 masonry arch bridges and 13 aqueducts; 
— dredging of more than 200,000 tonnes of material; 
— upgrading of over 100km of towpath; 
— soft and hard landscaping; 
— and as the project’s centrepiece, the world’s first rotating boatlift, over 30m high. 
1.1.4 The potential for regeneration along the canal corridor is immense as much of the canalside has fallen 


into dereliction following the closure of the canals in the 1960s. Already, housing developments and a business 
park are underway and proposals are being drawn up for marinas, and associated facilities. 


1.2 Grant recipient 


1.2.1 Recipient of the Millennium Commission grant is British Waterways, a part public funded 
organisation responsible for the maintenance and development of inland waterways in England, Wales and 
Scotland. 


1.2.2 British Waterways are undertaking the project management role on the Millennium Link and are 
responsible for planning, programming, procurement, cost control and payments. In addition, British 
Waterways are undertaking the design of selected heritage and environmental aspects of the project. 


1.3. Marking the Millennium 


The project marks the Millennium by reminding the people of central Scotland and beyond of the heritage 
value of the first great transport system—a ribbon of canals joining great cities and great rivers, and which 
is being developed into a national treasure with benefits both recreational and economic. The project is 
revitalising the canals’ heritage for modern use and for the benefit of canalside communities and visitors alike. 
It is also providing an example of “modern heritage” in the form of the spectacular rotating boatlift, the 
Falkirk Wheel. 


2.0 THe ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


2.1 Prior to the award of grant, the Millennium Commission took an active role in assessing the viability 
of the project, and were keen to establish support for the project throughout the community. Their confidence 
has been amply rewarded. 


2.2 Since July 1998 the Commission and their appointed Project Monitor has closely monitored the 
performance of the project. Whilst considerable British Waterways’ resources have been required to respond 
to the monitoring requirements of the Commission, it is accepted that value for money has to be demonstrated 
and an audit trail provided. As grant recipients we are generally satisfied with the effectiveness of the 
administration and project monitoring by the Millennium Commission. 
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3.0 PROJECT BUDGET 


3.1 Budget at grant application and grant award 


British Waterways’ project budget in 1995 was £100 million and an application was made for £50 million 
from the Millennium Commission. This was rejected and a new application was made in 1996 for £32.2 
million based on a reduced scope project with a budget of £78.4 million. at the time of grant award the budget 
remained at £78.4 million. 


It is British Waterways’ intention to carry out the remainder of the originally planned works in a further 
phase, post Millennium Commission. 


3.2 Amount of grant 


The amount of grant awarded by the Millennium Commission is £32.2 million. No further awards have 
been made by the Commission. 


3.3. Current budget and co-funding 


The current budget remains at £78.4 million. Co-funding is as follows: 
— Scottish Enterprise network—£18.70 million 
— British Waterways—£9.30 million 
— ERDF—£8.59 million | 
— Local authorities—£7.20 million 
— Private and voluntary—£2.40 million 
— Total—£46.19 million 


4.0 ProyecT TIMETABLE 


4.1 The grant agreement incorporates a project completion date of September 2001. The current estimate 
for completion of canal-works and the first rotation of the boatlift is September 2001, although full 
completion (including commissioning and handover) is expected in December 2001. This slippage results 
from the re-design of the rotating boatlift to better reflect the 21st Century with its dramatic “moving 
sculpture” appearance. 


5.0 LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


5.1 The prospects for the long term viability of the project are considered to be very good. Interest in the 
project is high both locally and internationally, and the early predictions of revenue generation are expected 
to be confirmed. ' 


Two successful events celebrating contract completions were held in May 2000, and several thousand ~ 
people turned out to watch upwards of 50 boats participate in “sail-throughs” and many walked and cycled 
the towpath following the boats. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 6 
Memorandum submitted by Odyssey 


FOREWORD 


This project will create a critical mass of buildings on the Lagan which will pump prime additional inward 
investment in Belfast. 


Already the public are interested in the opening of Odyssey and what it has to offer. 


As the huge and striking series of buildings begins to dominate the skyline in Belfast it acts as a symbol of 
hope for the region. 


Odyssey has acted as the catalyst for further development of a once derelict site and plans abound from 
our neighbours to tackle onward regeneration of the docks. 


We are the first such concept of its kind and in essence will bring about life and vitality in an otherwise run 
down area. 


Confidence is high that Odyssey will become Ireland’s major visitor attraction and it’s our desire in time 
to achieve that aim. An aim which we trust will continue not only through the opening phase but beyond to 
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create the business required to ensure that generations to come experience the Odyssey journey, what has been 
achieved and will continue to be achieved for generations to come. 


Odyssey is after all a destination but begins with a journey and we hope that will be never ending. 


1. THE PROJECT OUTLINE 


The Odyssey Project consists of four key components which are integrated into one overall structure. 
Odyssey comprises of an Indoor Arena, a Science Centre known as WS, a large IMAX format film theatre 
and a Pavilion Area. The Pavilion Area is being funded by the private sector and includes a wide range of 
commercial activities, for example, a twelve screen multiplex cinema, restaurants and bars as well as lifestyle 
retailing. 


The mission of the project is well known, but we would re-emphasise that it is to create a confidence 
boosting Millennium Landmark Project that symbolises a total community initiative to provide the people 
of Northern Ireland with access to the best science and technology education, leisure, entertainment and sport 
that befits a major European City. 


Full funding has been obtained as follows: 
— The Millennium Commission—£45.0m 
— The Department of Culture, Arts and Leisure—£16.9m 
— The Sheridan Group—£16.9m 
— The Laganside Corporation—£9.25m 
— The Sports Council for NI—£2.5m 
— Total—£91.1m 


The site of Odyssey is a former derelict coal quay and is within five minutes from central Belfast. Odyssey 
sits at the gateway between the redundant shipyard and yet acts as a focal point for onward regeneration as 
industry changes. Odyssey can be approached on foot, by public transport or car and sits at a strategic 
transportation interchange close to airports, seaports, the road and rail network as well as the natural 
resource of the Lagan. 


Odyssey has entered into a 150-year lease from the Belfast Harbour Commissioners and has itself entered 
into various agreements relative to component parts of the scheme. 


The four component parts of this Landmark Project are: 


1.1 The Science Centre, W5 


This is a striking curved building which has three floors of 8 metre height including mezzanine floors. This 
will be filled with a wide range of interactive exhibits presently being designed and procured in North America 
by specialist contractors and designers, the centre itself will also include a 200 seat lecture theatre, laboratories 
and teaching rooms. 


Odyssey has leased this space entirely to W5, a subsidiary of MAGNI, formerly known as the National 
Museum and Galleries of Northern Ireland. The lease is to be a fully fitted out Science Centre with Odyssey 
owning the exhibits. 


1.2 The Arena 


The Arena will be held in the ownership of Odyssey. It comprises of a separate building but also has 
pedestrian linkage to all sectors of Odyssey. The Arena can house up to 10,000 spectators in an enclosed 
auditorium. The facility is multi-purpose and provides for a permanent ice floor, an indoor running track, 
and the prospect of housing a multitude of activities commonly seen in arenas throughout the UK but never 
before in Northern Ireland, eg Concerts, ice shows, ice hockey, basketball and exhibitions. 


The Arena will be managed by SMG/Sheridan a joint venture between the world’s largest arena 
management and the Sheridan Group who are the private sector investor in the Pavilion. Odyssey has 
recognised that it is essential to provide for the provision of expert management in these areas and as such 
has entered into a ten year management agreement with the JV partners. In practice on a day-to-day event 
the Arena will be managed by SMG who will regularly consult with the OTC establishment. 


1.3 The Pavilion 


The Pavilion is leased to the Sheridan Group which in turn will lease the space within on commercial terms. 
Sheridan pay to OTC the capital sum of £16.9 million for the provision of the structure and the Imax theatre. 
Sheridan have leased the entire upper floor to a cinema chain, Village International. 
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1.4 Imax 


The IMAX theatre is located within the Pavilion and will also be leased to Sheridan who will receive profits 
and absorb any losses. The IMAX provide seating capacity for 380 and will be Ireland’s second IMAX 
Theatre. However, it will be a first as the natural linkage to the Science Centre will add to its attractiveness. 


2. Tue NATURE OF THE ORGANISATION AND THE ROLE OF OTC IN THE PROJECT. 


The primary purpose of the Odyssey Trust Company has not changed since the date of the original Business 
Plan. It is to establish, hold and mange the investment on the Odyssey for the benefit of the people of Belfast 
and Northern Ireland. 


OTC is responsible for implementing the project and ensuring, as agreed with the Millennium Commission, 
that the project delivery is effectively controlled in accordance with our budgets and particularly as hereunder. 


To comply with the overall Millennium programme, the Commission Guidelines and those of the other 
funders: 


— Meeting requirements of public accountability for public funds; 
— With the right balance between public and private interests, 


— With the right balance between education, science, entertainment commercial and sports 
interests; and 


— With opportunities to secure the widest possible involvement of the people across the local 
community. 


Odyssey is registered as a Northern Ireland Company Limited by Guarantee and the Company expects, 
having modified the Memorandum and Articles of Association, to be a registered Charity. 


OTC is presently controlled by a Board of Directors with the powers of the Trustees defined in the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. All funders are represented on the Board or have observer status. 
It is anticipated that the Odyssey structure will change once opening has been achieved. 


The Board appointed with the approval of the Millennium Commission a management team to bring this 
colossal project to ultimate conclusion. The blend is that of functional skills and experience in property, 
general management, construction, finance and the launch of projects. The effort of the management team 
has been used towards securing compliance with all legal agreements, in particular the management 
arrangements for the Arena and WS and the obtaining of Charitable Status. The co-ordination and control 
of the building process, including that of the private sector, to publicise the project and ensure the state of 
readiness for a public launch and an effective opening. 


Once open OTC will be run through a subsidiary OML utilising key members of the existing management 
team to ensure continuity of purpose. All trading activity will be handled through this Company and any 
surpluses covenanted to the holding company OTC who are ultimately responsible for ongoing viability. 


3. Tue Way IN WHICH THE PROJECT MARKS THE YEAR 2000 AND THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


Odyssey—a journey into the future and legacy for an entire community. 


Odyssey by its sheer size and scale has transformed forever the cityscape of Belfast. The large expansion 
of the arena roof dominates the harbour mouth and the east bank of the river. Across the city, the translucent, 
futuristic peaks of the Pavilion symbolise everything that is new, innovative, enterprising and exciting about 
this landmark building. 


Odyssey is the biggest architectural feature on the Northern Ireland horizon. It is the biggest project ever 
in the leisure and tourism industry, and its positive impact on the local community will be swift, immediate 
and long lasting. 


Odyssey is at the very heart of the regeneration and investment strategy for the future of Belfast and the 
region as it moves into the 21 Century. 


At last, Northern Ireland has a major sports and entertainment facility on a par with any where else in 
Europe. This generation will be the first to witness and be inspired by international sporting events in their 
own country. For the first time on the island of Ireland, young people will have access to interactive 
experiences in science discovery and learning at W5. 


The legacy of Odyssey will Jive on beyond its fine building. It will capture the hearts and minds of those 
who visit, in particular this generation of young people, for whom Odyssey will unlock new ideas, new 
opportunities and a new vision of themselves and the future. 
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Odyssey puts Northern Ireland firmly on the map in the 21st Century as a major European visitor 
attraction. 


This direct inward investment will provide a focus point for both sectors of the community and will be for 
the people of Northern Ireland. 


This development will underpin the importance of Belfast as an European City leading to further 
investment and the creation of jobs and wealth for the whole community. 


In conclusion Odyssey acts as a catalyst for the ongoing development of a derelict dock area which will be 
transformed during the rest of the decade through our initial actions. 


4. THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


We have enjoyed excellent relationships with the Millennium Commission and their appointed project 
monitors. 


In general wherever apparent the Millennium Commission has been keen to assist in aiding the project and 
has always had a sympathetic ear. 


More recently certain difficulties have arisen as a result of the need for utilisation of contingency. Whilst 
the project monitors are able to respond quickly to change, the speed of reaction of the Millennium 
Commission has not been as swift. Certain payments remain outstanding and whilst they are not of a major 
nature need to be unlocked through the regular monitoring process through the Finance Committee at the 
Millennium Commission. 


Equally, despite the concerted efforts of OTC to finalise legal arrangements, funding was withdrawn by 
the Millennium Commission which could have placed the Trust in a very difficult position financially. Those 
agreements are still being finalised and the ever present threat remains to cut off funding again until these 
documents are in place. 


The Millennium Commission generally supports the project however, the withdrawal of this funding has 
been a set back. It is simply not effective when dealing with USA contributors with whom we have contracts. 
It would be wholly unrealistic to withhold our contractual payments against sub-contractors and the publicity 
that would engender. Equally our private sector parties potentially become in breach of their bodies’ 
convenants by such action. Nevertheless we can understand the impatience of the Millennium Commission 
to force the legal agreements through but it would be constructive to allocate sufficient funding so as not to 
put the project in jeopardy on a contractual front. 


We have in the past conducted a number of reviews with the Millennium Commission and are very glad 
to do so again. In particular the BOR presently taking place is in our view an excellent opportunity to examine 
and determine any difficulties that are to be overcome. We welcome this initiative. 


It would equally, in our view, have been useful for the Millennium Commission to have provided best 
practice papers on initiatives being explored by every other scheme. In that way shared experiences and indeed 
costs may have the ability of saving money. Pooling of resources on experience gained could have been of 
benefit across all sectors. 


The Millennium Commission have been very effective in aiding our pursuit of fund raising and has been 
most helpful in this area. 


5. PROJECT BUDGET 


The Millennium Commission provided the budget as allocated at £45.0 million. This has been matched by 
other partners as depicted above. The project has a shortfall of £500K. 


In this regard the Millennium Commission have been very supportive and have assisted the project 
immensely by bringing restructuring gearing to enable OTC to have funds to bank to create additional interest 
to close the gap on funding. 


Unfortunately, most of the work has now been undone as a result of non-payment of claims. 
The project is estimated to be completed within the prescribed budget of £91.1 million. 


There have been no significant changes to the Project Budget over the building period. Whilst the contract 
value initially a GMP of £57.3 million has changed this is as a result of properly quantified variations and 
requests met from existing budgets or contingency allocation. 
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CONTINGENCY ALLOCATION OF GRANT WAS ESTIMATED AT £5.0M. 
THE CONTINGENCY ALLOCATION NOW JIS £2.0M. 
EXPENDITURE HAS TAKEN ACCOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING NEED... 


eT 


Current 
Original Estimate to 
Business Plan Completion | 





Description £000 £000 Status Notes 
Enabling Works 0 3,191 Completed Included in Principal Contract Works 
in Original Plan 
Principal Contract Works 56,978 59,022 Agreed Budget 
Fit-Out Science Centre (Exhibits) 7,649 7,005 Agreed Budget 
FF&E Science Centre 2,061 1,380 Agreed Budget A major review of budgets was 
FF&E Arena 1,601 1,466 Agreed Budget carried out in June 1998 and a 
FF&E Imax 3,081 1,965 Best Estimate number of items were transferred 
FF&E Pavilion 185 44 Best Estimate to the Main Contract 
Consarc Design Fees 5,200 3,850 Completed £1,350,000 now in Main Contract 
DLE (PM & EA) Fees 1,685 958 Agreed Budget OTC have taken in-house some 
Project Management 
Odyssey Trust Costs: 
—Marketing — 900 Best Estimate Major revision of OTC Costs carried 
out 
—Consultancy 29 
—Legal IS 550 
—Other OTC Costs 500 1,756 
TOTAL 775 3,936 
Planning Fees 7 14. Completed 
Building Control Fees 285 170 Best Estimate 
Pre-Opening Costs Capitalised 1,400 2,000 Best Estimate 
Land Purchase 3,200 3,106 Completed £3m + £106k stamp duty 
Tenant Relocation Fees 1,000 1,050 Completed 
Site Investigation 116 119 Completed 
Pre-DAR Costs 597 620 Completed 
Provision for balance of funding — 200 Best Estimate Provision against balance of funding 
see 504 
Contingency 5,000 1,004 Best Estimate 
Financing provision 180 0 Not now needed 
CEM Fees 100 0 Not now needed 
91,100 91,100 
Funded by: 
Millennium Commission 45,000 49.4% of total expenditure 
DCAL 16,900 18.55% of total expenditure 
Laganside 9,250 Substructure & Landscaping 
Sports Council for NI 2,500 Arena Substructure & Sports 
Equipment 
Sheridan Group 16,900 18.55% of total expenditure 
Bank Interest Projected 350 Bank Interest earned on deposits 
Balance of Funding 200 Provided for in above costs 
91,100 





OTC expect to have this project opened on time and on budget but the allocation of contingency remains 
tight. This is being closely monitored, and even OTC foresee the need for additional funding. This will be 
addressed to the Millennium Commission at the appropriate time. 


6. PRoyECT TIMETABLE 


At the time of the grant of the funding from the Millennium Commission the forecast timetable for the 
project was as undernoted. 








Milestones Original Baseline Date _—- Revised Date 

Signing of Deed of Grant 17th April 1998 17th April 1998 (completed) 

Commencement of Site Enabling Works 5th May 1998 5th May 1998 (completed) 
Contract 

Substantial completion of same 9th February 1999 December 1998 (completed) 

Signing of Principal Contract 24th August 1998 December 1998 (completed) 

Partial possession Science Centre 3rd July 2000 9th September 2000 (ongoing) 

Partial possession Arena 25th August 2000 30th November 2000 (ongoing) 

Partial possession Pavillion 7 25th August 2000 9th June 2000 (ongoing) 


Contract Completion 2nd November 2000 30th November 2000 (ongoing) 
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The Arena 


This will under the GMP contract being administered by OTC be completed by 30 November 2000. This 
is not to say that it will be operational by that date. OTC is working with SMG to secure the provision of the 
full FF&E equipment. Under the contract FGA will co-operate to allow access in order that the date of 30 
November is not affected. There is insufficient funding to fit out the Kitchens and restaurants/bars and 
concession areas. These are under the control of SMG and are at present out to tender. 


Finance for these areas are the provision of the private sector as business opportunities. Once finalised these 
works need to be carried out to make the Arena at least in part operational. It is intended that these works 
will continue contemporaneously with the FF&E fit-out. It remains the intention of OTC to open the Arena 
in December within the Millennium year. 


The Science Centre, W5 


This will be completed and available as from January 2001. The intention of the management at WS will 
be to have a series of soft openings in order to open to the public in March 2001. 


The Imax Theatre 


The IMAX will be completed in December of this year. It will not be opened to the public until the Science 
Centre is ready in March. It remains the intention of Sheridan, the operator, to mothball the IMAX until the 
rest of the Pavilion and WS are ready for an overall launch. 


The Pavilion 


Odyssey will complete the contractual arrangement on the building of the structure on time. The opening 
of the Pavilion depends on the outcome of private sector negotiation and adjustments to planning 
applications as presently submitted. The major pre-let of Village Roadshow commences their fit-out in 
October of this year. It is therefore intended that the Pavilion will open with Village in place and any other 
tenants plus IMAX trading. 


It was always the intention that the Pavilion would open in the year 2000 but Odyssey has accepted that 
due to funding constraints of the private sector and operational requirements of tenants that the Pavilion 
would best be suited to opening at the same time as WS. 


Long-Term Viability 


The role of OTC changes once the construction has finished. The future will be dictated by the quality of 
management that has been put in place to safeguard the plans and concepts developed to date. 


In the post opening period OTC will co-ordinate all elements of the project, provide the services to the 
tenants, and ensure effective management of the car park and that the Odyssey ethos is maintained. 


We will monitor the arrangements for the running of the Odyssey Science Centre, W5 and our Arena, 
ensuring we achieve the best services in line with our agreements and objectives. 


Critical to this on going role is our ability to develop our sites for the provision of our Reserve Fund. The 
Reserve Fund is an established concept and OTC needs to achieve a sum approaching £10 million to be in 
a strong position. 


To that end, work is under way to achieve the fund through development of sites, capital leasing and 
sponsorship. Of these objectives the sponsorship platform is the most difficult. There remains no real core 
activity on this front in Northern Ireland as the marketing budgets are firmly controlled elsewhere in the UK 
or overseas. 


The challenges to OTC in post opening are many but in principal relate to the securing of sufficient ongoing 
finances. We aim to maximise our opportunities through the development fund and keep our overheads tight 
to ensure that sufficient funds are available for subvention of the Science Centre. 


On our findings to date we expect that the Arena will be entirely self financing and through the 
arrangements put in place any losses that may be made will be covered by the private sector. 


In the case of the Pavilion the commercial success depends on market conditions and this remains a concern 
as much to Odyssey as to the Sheridan Group and its bankers. Nevertheless whilst letting is slow, interest is 
high and the interest on the loan is covered by the Village pre-let. In essence, our prime concern will be the 
Science Centre and ensuring its long-term viability. OTC and DCAL will support the Science Centre through 
the arrangements put in place but its success will be determined by the quality of its management and the 
visitor numbers attracted. 
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In our view as to long-term viability the Science Centre will be reviewed annually and every five years will 
undergo a review of its strategic operational plan, but in any event the annual review process will demonstrate 
the need for any change. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 7 
Memorandum submitted by the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The grant recipient is the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, the world’s leading centre for plant science and a 
non-departmental public body set up under statute. The objectives of the organisation are broadly defined 
under the National Heritage Act 1983. As an organisation committed to plants and plant conservation we 
are particularly mindful of the provisions of the Rio Convention on Biological Diversity and our intent is to 
honour the spirit and meaning of that Convention in all our work. 


The importance of plants to humanity is not widely appreciated even though we are totally dependent on 
them. Their value ranges from capturing the energy of the sun, to providing pharmaceuticals for the treatment 
of leukaemia. The loss of biodiversity is one of the greatest threats facing humanity and the destruction of 
natural habitats will probably result in one in four of plant species being pushed to the edge of extinction 
within the next fifty years, most before their value is realised. 


The loss of so many species is a real threat to mankind’s ability to sustain its wellbeing over the coming 
centuries. The Millennium Seed Bank will offer an insurance against this loss. The project involves two major 
elements. The construction and equipping of a seed bank on land purchased for the purpose at Wakehurst 
Place in Sussex, coupled with a vast international collaborative programme to collect the seeds themselves. 


The seed bank at Wakehurst Place will serve as a centre of excellence for seed conservation and will enable 
Kew to build on its established reputation for seed conservation. Remarkably, it will provide cold storage 
vaults to preserve billions of seeds in viable condition for hundreds of years. 


It will also offer facilities for visiting scientists to study seed banking techniques and conduct research on 
their own native species—so transferring the technology and knowledge for reintroduction of plants in their 
indigenous countries. In addition, the Millennium Seed Bank will include a public exhibition that will enable 
visitors to Wakehurst Place (approximately 300,000 per year currently) to both observe the scientists at work 
and to gain information about the importance of seed banking and biodiversity conservation. 


The Millennium Seed Bank’s success depends on many partners. Its initial funding has been provided by 
three main supporters: the Millennium Commission are providing up to £30 million to the total project costs. 
The Wellcome Trust are donating £9.2 million and Orange plc, £2.5 million. In recognition the building itself 
will be known as The Wellcome Trust Millennium Building and the main exhibition area will be called the 
Orange Room. Collaborating countries will contribute by drawing on the Global Environment Fund and 
providing contributions in kind, and Kew itself will also provide funding. 


The project is in two phases: 
— Phase Tis now nearly complete and involves: 
— the purchase of land for a Seed Bank adjacent to the existing Wakehurst Place estate; 


— the construction of the Seed Bank building which will be used to store, research and conserve 
seeds to be collected under both Phase I and II of the project; 


— the collection, research and conservation of substantially all the regularly seeding flora in the 
United Kingdom by the year 2000. This latter part effectively means that the UK has taken a 
lead in becoming the first nation on this planet to substantially insure against the loss of its wild 
seed bearing species; and 


— the opening of the Millennium Seed Bank exhibition to the public. 


— Phase II: The collection, research and conservation of a further 10 per cent of the world’s flora, 
principally from the arid and semi-arid regions of the world, by the year 2010. This second phase 
will be achieved by international co-operation, and the acquisition and incorporation of the 
collections into the Bank are treated as a capital element of the budget under the agreement with 
the Millennium Commission. 


ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Announcement of the award by the MC was made in December 1995. Following protracted discussions 
the contract was finally signed in December 1996, requiring considerable resource investment by RBG Kew. 


The resulting contractual e ammeeerps is overly complex relying on a standard agreement amended by a 
supplemental agreement which it could be argued does not sufficiently recognise the relatively low level of 
risk within the organisation being funded. 
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However, post contract agreement, dealings with the Millennium Commission, particularly at Case Officer 
level have been pragmatic, constructive and supportive with continued underlying support to promulgate 
cost-effective best practice in project management. There is a consistent and obvious shared goal for 
successful completion of the project, and both parties work well together. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


MILLENNIUM SEED BANK PROJECT BUDGET 





(to 2010) 
Grant Award Budget Current Forecast to 
£000’s completion £000’s 
Building je EY! 19,070 
Building Maintenance 1,445 
UK Flora 
UK Seed Conservation Programme 795 850 
World Flora 
Overseas Based Work 23,403 23,314 
UK based research and care of collections 31,859 23,319 
Operating Overheads 5,780 
Information Systems Development 676 
Education and Interpretation 1,521 1,287 
Landscaping 713 613 
Management and Support 6,580 4,567 
Marketing 638 366 
Legal and Contractual 80 98 
Required Savings — 1,200 
Expenditure Sub-Total 80,720 80,185 
Notes to the above table: 


— All project budget changes have had to be accommodated within the overall financial programme. 


— Building budget: The building contract was let for £13,017,109 with non-contract elements such as 
professional fees totalling a further £2.114 million. During the progress of this part of the project 
over a two year period, this has increased to £14,139,912, and non-contract elements increased to 
£4.930 million. 


Applying the measurement of the main criteria for building projects—quality, time and budget—an 
excellent outcome has been achieved given the extent and the number of unforeseen problems. The main 
points to note are: 


— The building covers an area of approximately 5,500 square metres and is set in an area of 
outstanding natural beauty adjacent to a site of special scientific interest. The project includes a 35 
metre <X 32 metre < 7 metre deep underground vault for the storage of seeds. During the 
construction of the foundations severe rock fissuring was discovered. This resulted in a substantial 
increase in the number, diameter and depth of the piles and a complete revision of the engineering 
strategy for the foundation design. This obviously resulted in increased costs and an extension of 
time award (two previous ground surveys carried out by geotechnic specialists failed to highlight 
the foundation problems). 


— The cost of the glasshouse element of the project increased as a sub-contractor who provided the 
most competitive quote refused to accept the job. The contract was let to another glasshouse 
contractor that went into liquidation making this element impossible to meet the building watertight 
schedule. 


— During the course of the construction exceptionally adverse weather conditions occurred, this 
resulted in an extension of time award of four weeks. 


— The project progress was also hampered by the loss of key project management staff including the 
Quantity Surveyor, Contractors Project Manager, Contractors Project Director, the Mechanical 
and Electrical Consultant lost three mechanical engineers and three electrical engineers. The 
Mechanical and Electrical Consultant finally went into liquidation. The combination of the two 
events resulted in an extension of time award of four weeks. 


In summary, the building contract will be completed on time (as extensions have been fully justified), the 
quality of the construction is outstanding and the construction costs will be less than 10 per cent above the 
contract tender price. 
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— Building Maintenance budget—this initially formed part of general overheads but was later given a 


separate budget line in part to ensure continued sufficient maintenance during the life of the project. 


— The additional building costs and the separate identification of operating overheads formed part of 


a cost to completion exercise on the scheme in 1999. This involved a full review of the business case 
and restructuring of the project organisation in preparation for Phase II. In particular this affected 
the science programmes (World Flora), where a number of budgets were restructured including UK 
based overseas work, processing and maintenance of collections. This exercise once complete 
however, still left the project with an overall deficit of some £1.7 million or £230,000 every year from 
2002-2010. Further evaluation of the recruitment plan is now ongoing and additional funds are also 
being identified. This is still being examined but the latest position suggests a deficit/saving 
requirement of £1.2 million or £155,000 each year from 2002-2010. 





Current Forecast to 





Grant Award Budget completion, 
Millennium Commission Grants £ £ 
MC Phase 1 9,202,500 9,202,500 
MC Phase 2 12,345,000 12,345,000 
Draw down from Interest 8,350,000 8,350,000 
Additional Grants wat aes 
Total Grant Award 29,897,500 29,897,500 





— Total grant award for the project from the Millennium Commission is £29,897,500. This money is 


allocated against the two phases of the project. Phase I funds are geared so that the Millennium 
Commission pays no more than 50 per cent of Phase I capital costs. Phase II funds are also geared 
so that the Millennium Commission pays no more than 25 per cent of the capital cost for Phase II. 
However, in addition, RBG Kew are able to draw on the interest accrued by the money held for 
Phase II over the life of the project and up to a maximum of £8,350,000 which is very dependent on 
a consistent and good performance from the National Lottery Development Fund over the life of 
the project. 


The grant award was given in 1996. The Millennium Commission has not issued any additional 
grant awards to RBG Kew since that time. 


The table below details the current funding analysis for the project based on the forecast to completion 











costs. 
Agreed Funding £000s 
RBG Kew 9,254 
Millennium Commission 29,898 
Wellcome Trust 9,200 
Orange 2,500 
Other Corporations/Individuals 4,834 
Sub Total 55,686 
Anticipated Funding 
Training Visits DS 12 
Contributions in kind 11,454 
Fundraising for overseas collecting 10,733 
Sub Total 24,499 
Total 80,185 

PROJECT TIMETABLE 


Enabling works for the building started in early 1998 and in April that year the main contractor James 
Longley was appointed. The problems with ground fissuring in the rock strata are explained in detail earlier. 
Remedial works were required to the piling with both cost and time implications. Programme delays were 
agreed at six weeks. 


Further relevant events have occurred on the building involving both weather and variations to the 
contract. All these outstanding claims have recently been agreed within an eight week extension to the 
construction contract date (26 May 2000). Part of this agreement secured the early release of the exhibition 
area so that it could be fitted out. Originally the period allowed for this was 16 weeks but following a detailed 
review during the tendering of the exhibition contracts this has been reduced to 12 weeks. 
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The move to the new building will progress once the main contract works have been completed. The move 
takes account of the furniture and equipment installation as well as the transfer of the science teams. This 
should be completed by 14 August 2000, some six weeks after the initial agreed contract date with the 
Millennium Commission. A suitable extension has already been agreed to cover this extra time requirement. 


Both the UK Seed collection and World Seed collection programmes are proceeding on schedule. 


PROJECT PROGRAMMES ANALYSIS 


l6w Science Team 





Contract Forecast Exhibition Fit Move/Building 
Building Programme Start Date Completion Completion Out! Operational 
Original Contract 20.04.1998 18.02.2000 n/a 09.06.2000 30.06.2000 
Revised Contract? 
(25.11.1998) 20.04.1998 31.03.2000 n/a 21.07.2000 21.07.2000 
Revised Contract? 
(09.03.00) 20.04.1998 26.05.2000 26.05.2000 07.07.2000! 14.08.2000 
UK Seed Collection 
Programme April 1997 December 2000 December 2000 n/a n/a 
World Seed 
Collection 
Programme April 1997 December 2009 December 2009 n/a n/a 
Notes: 


1. Contractor has released the exhibition area on time (11th April 2000). Exhibition fit out period reduced 
to 12 weeks under the contract with Benbow Interiors. 


2. Includes agreed six-week delay to project because of remedial piling works required. 
3. New programme accounts for further extension of time allowance (eight weeks). 


4. Forecast earliest full operational date for building once move of the Seed Conservation Department into 
the new building is complete (Move Management Plan—12 weeks). 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


By 2010, it is anticipated that further funding will have been found to build on the success of the Millennium 
Seed Bank Project. Should this not be forthcoming, then activities would need to be contracted back to 
maintenance of both the collections in place at that time and the building. 

The level of RBG Kew’s core financial commitment to seed conservation before and during the project 
would be likely to continue beyond 2009. This view is supported by the institute’s foresight document, “Kew 
2020”. This level of core funding is capable of fully supporting the above maintenance work as demonstrated 
by a detailed analysis presented in the October 1999 Business Case to the Millennium Commission. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 8 
Memorandum submitted by The Magna Project 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


1. Magna isa self-sustaining interactive learning centre and visitor attraction, which merges entertainment 
and education. It is located in the former Templeborough Steelworks in Rotherham, an impressive building 
400 metres long and nine stories high. Using the making and application of steel as its focus, Magna is themed 
around the four natural elements of earth, air, fire and water and shows how human ingenuity has combined 
them in design, manufacture and art. Its method is to create interactive exhibitions where learning will be fun 
and back these up with education services, events, retail, catering and conference facilities to meet the needs 
of tourists, families, schools and businesses. 


The project comprises: 
— 1.1 site preparation, including demolition of redundant structures, land reclamation, new access 
road, car parking and security fencing. 


— 1.2 construction of four new exhibition pavilions and associated exhibits, including two major 
audio-visual shows. 


— 1.3 development of visitor reception centre incorporating ticketing, catering, and retail facilities. 
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— 1.4 development of associated education facilities (including provision for the adjacent Blackburn 
Meadows Nature Reserve), and an Enterprise Centre that aims to maximise the impact of Magna 
on the regeneration of the local economy. 


2. The grant from the Millennium Commission of £18.6 million has been received by the Magna Trust Ltd 
(the Trust) which is a registered charity and company limited by guarantee. The Trust is procuring the 
building works and exhibition by engaging contractors and consultants under a construction management 
arrangement. The Trust will run the attraction when it opens in April 2001. 


3. Magna marks the year 2000 and the beginning of the third Millennium with its creation of a new kind 
of learning centre that both supports the National Curriculum and also facilitates informal learning. Magna 
blends leisure and education in a challenging but accessible environment that provides outstanding 
opportunities for lifelong learning. Its focus on science, technology and industry pays homage to two 
millennia of industry on the Magna site, but more importantly will provide visitors with opportunities to 
explore accessible technologies and learn new skills. In addition, the Enterprise Centre will help to equip the 
local workforce with skills appropriate for employment in the 21st Century, whilst overall Magna will supply 
chain opportunities that will assist in the regeneration of the local economy. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


4. The speed with which grant claims are administered (ie paid) is very helpful. It allows us to plan our 
cash-flow with a degree of certainty, thereby avoiding unnecessary interest charges. On occasions, where there 
have been queries, we have been able to discuss and resolve issues by telephone and fax to minimise delay. 


The appointment of an external monitor has worked well, serving as a good sounding-board opportunity 
to arrive at best practice. Monthly meetings have proved a useful discipline in maintaining sufficient 
momentum and addressing issues as they arise. We have also benefited from the Commission’s ability to bring 
experience from other projects to Magna. 


The one negative aspect of dealing with the Commission has been the amount of time, effort and expense 
devoted to contractual matters with both professional and construction firms. The various prescribed forms 
of contract have involved too many man-hours of essentially unproductive effort which has intermittently 
also caused ill-feeling within the team and considerable extra costs. This effort seems to have been duplicated 
by many projects. : 


PROJECT BUDGET 


5. When the project was conceived, the original project cost was calculated at £49.5 million. Following 
receipt of the award by the Commission this was reviewed and subsequently reduced to £37.2 million. 


6. The grant awarded by the Commission was £18.6 million being 50 per cent of the revised total project 
cost. No further grants have been made. 


7. The latest forecast cost of completion remains at £37.2 million. In addition to the Millennium | 
Commission, grants and contributions in kind have been received from ERDF (£8.9 million), English 
Partnerships (£5.6 million), private sector companies (£4.0m) and the local authority (£0.1 million). To add 
to this it is hoped to raise additional funding from the Commission and others to improve the project. Such 
funding would be used to enhance the exhibition and develop additional income generating business 
opportunities on the site. 


8. As noted above the original project cost was estimated at £49.5 million and subsequently engineered 
down to £37.2 million. Whilst there have been changes to the elements of the budget as the building has 
progressed the total remains the same. If we succeed in raising additional funding as noted above the budget 
will increase accordingly. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


9. The forecast timetable at the time of the Commission grant was completion by April 2000. However this 
was amended with the approval of the Commission as noted below. 


_10. The current timetable is for completion of the building and exhibition fit out by 31 December 2000, 
giving 15 weeks for commissioning, testing and training. The proposed opening date is 12 April 2001. 


11. Following delays in the acquisition of the land and in raising the balance of the required funding it was 
recognised that the April 2000 Completion date was not tenable and with the approval of all parties it was put 
back by 12 months. 
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LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


12. The prospects for the long term viability of Magna are excellent. It has many advantages including: 
12.1 The innovative design of the exhibition; 
12.2 The dramatic setting in a massive former steelworks; 


12.3 Its location half a mile from the M1 with a resident population of 5 million within one hour (18 
million within two hours); 


12.4 A highly respected and experienced management team which has experience of running other 
successful visitor attractions (eg Eureka, Dynamic Earth); 


12.5 A building that has great potential for profitable business development—eg up to 4,000 square 
metres of corporate event space; 


12.6 A robust business plan with a modest visitor target. 


Magna will succeed because in addition to the above it has the dedication of its staff and the enthusiastic 
support of its funders, the local authority and the regional media. It will succeed despite some ill-informed 
and deliberately misleading comments on Lottery funded projects by the national media. 


We would urge the Committee to give its full support to all such projects to help ensure their success. 
June 2000 


APPENDIX 9 


Memorandum submitted by the Millennium Stadium, Cardiff 


I refer to your enquiry dated 18 April 2000 requesting written evidence for the forthcoming inquiry by the 
Culture, Media and Sport Committee of the House of Commons. 


I respond to your enquiry in sequential order. 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The General Committee of the Welsh Rugby Union looked at the status of the previous stadium’s facilities 
in comparison with the other rugby home nations and it was clear that whilst the Cardiff stadium when 
designed in 1962 was one of the best in the world it has been long since overtaken. England had just completed 
their new 75,000 capacity stadium at Twickenham, Scotland their new 67,000 capacity stadium at 
Murrayfield and France were constructing their new 80,000 capacity stadium in Paris for the Football World 
Cup in 1998. Ireland are also proposing a new stadium. In addition, the General Committee looked at other 
National Stadia in the UK and identified that Wembley had plans for major investment. It was clear that 
without significant investment Wales, Welsh Rugby and its Capital City would be left behind if action was 
not taken. 


The National Stadium Cardiff Arms Park had its capacity reduced down to 53,000 and 11,000 of those 
were standing. The reductions since the stadium was designed were due to safety requirements and the likely 
requirement for all-seater stadia would have reduced the capacity even further to 48,000. 


The previous stadium was predominately a rugby stadium but also used for international football and 
many other leisure and community uses including boxing, pop concerts, bands, religious festivals and choirs. 
This multi-use requirement created the requirement from day one of the new stadium to have a roof and to 
provide a natural grass pitch for rugby. It was decided that a retractable roof should become part of the 
Union’s brief. The only retractable roof stadium developed in Europe is in Amsterdam Arena with a capacity 
of 50,000. © 


Consequently it was planned to demolish the former Cardiff Arms Park and develop a new multi-purpose 
72,500 capacity stadium with a fully retractable roof and complete the project in time for the Rugby World 
Cup 1999. The opening match of this global event took place in the Millennium Stadium 1 October 1999. 


The grant from the Millennium Commission was released to Millennium Stadium plce—a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Welsh Rugby Union Ltd—the sports governing body in Wales. 


The completed stadium staged interalia, the final of RWC’99—the last great global sporting event of the 
Millennium. 
To further celebrate the Millennium, a rock concert was held in the stadium on 31 December 1999 and two 


days later a Millennium Songs of Praise was televised from the stadium. Both of these events were the largest 
of their kind ever held in a closed arena. 


In addition, a fundamental part of the agreement with the Millennium Commission is that we make the 
stadium available on 15 days each year for amateur sporting or cultural organisations to stage their 
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community events. Also, a Charitable Trust has been established which will receive a levy on ticket sales and 
a percentage of profits and the accumulated sum will be administered by the appointed trustees towards 
charitable objects as per the attached extract” from the company’s articles of association. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The administration and project monitoring employed by the Millennium Commission has been very good. 


Scheduled target dates were identified at the outset to assist the monitoring process as well as frequent 
meetings involving senior officials from the respective organisations. This was reinforced by a senior 
representative from the Millennium Commission attending Board Meetings as an observer, as well as regular 
meetings to co-ordinate and monitor key stages in the development. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


The initial project budget at the planning stage was quantified at £120 million towards which the 
Millennium Commission approved a grant of £46 million. 


Due to design changes and related issues, the final project cost increased to £130 million but no approach 
has yet been made to the Millennium Commission for any additional assistance by way of a supplemental 
grant. 


The principal change to the design which had the most significant affect on the project cost was the 
construction of a riverwalk to provide addition entry/egress from the stadium. The funding of this was not 
envisaged during the planning stage but became an essential and added £12.5 million to the project spend. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The Millennium Stadium was completed and the certificate of completion was issued on 29 October 1999. 


The project was completed in time for the Rugby World Cup 1999 and it is anticipated the stadium and 
the final of RWC’99 attracted a global audience in excess of three billion viewers spread across 157 countries 
throughout the world. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Clearly, the long term viability of the stadium is dependent upon developing a full and comprehensive 
events diary. 


Initially, Rugby Union will feature highly in the event calendar, as this company is a subsidiary of the Welsh 
Rugby Union Ltd—the sports governing body in Wales. 


However, a basic diet of Rugby Union will not be sufficient to ensure the long term viability of the stadium 
and we must attract a variety of other sporting and entertainment functions. To date, two full capacity soccer 
internationals have been staged as well as a rock concert and a religious festival. The diverse functions staged — 
to date highlight the multiple uses of the stadium, which with its retractable roof makes it unique in the UK 
and hopefully, a persuasive sales feature to those contemplating stadium events in the UK. 


Our events diary is starting to grow and we are confident that this impetus will continue and be assisted by 
the proposed closure of Wembley Stadium, when we expect to attract many significant events to the 
Millennium Stadium. 


I trust the above information proves useful and if you require more information or even a visit to the 
Millennium Stadium, I would be delighted to make the necessary arrangements. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 10 
Memorandum submitted by the International Centre for Life 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This evidence has been prepared by Alastair Balls, the Chief Executive of the International Centre for Life 
and Linda Conlon, the Director of LIFE Interactive World, the visitor attraction element of the project. Both 
individuals have a decade and more of experience in planning and developing major mixed use projects from 
inception to completion. f 


“Not printed 
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2. PROJECT OUTLINE 


2.1 Life science is at the centre of a revolution that will touch all our lives. In 1953, in England, Watson 
and Crick discovered the double helix structure of the DNA molecule, which is essential to life. This molecule 
contains the instructions for building all forms of life and programmes our biological potential. It is only now, 
in the third Millennium, starting to yield its secrets. Scientists are beginning to develop the ability to tap into 
the code of life and bring its power to bear on our daily lives. We look to its potential for curing diseases 
and eliminating hunger. Advances will however only be won with major efforts, by both the academic and 
commercial sectors. They also bring with them major ethical and practical issues for each of us, which have 
already created in some quarters, a climate of fear, distrust and rejection. 


2.2 These are challenges to which we aim to make a major contribution. The purpose of the International 
Centre for Life campus is to tap into this “code” in every sense, develop its potential in all directions and make 
it easily comprehensible to the wider public. Four years ago we set out with the conviction that the DNA 
revolution needed to reach a wider audience because it will affect us all. We aim to let people share in the thrill 
of discovery and participate in the debate concerning a science which could affect the nature of life itself. 


2.3 The project has a capital cost approaching £70 million. It is supported by a £31.5 million grant from 
the Millennium Commission and is one of 14 landmark projects across the UK. The former Tyne and Wear 
Development Corporation (TWDC) provided £11 million, and additional funding is coming from the 
European Regional Development Fund (£10.5 million), the Regional Development Agency for the Northeast 
(£2 million), The Wellcome Trust (£3.3 million), the Government’s Joint Infrastructure Fund (£4.6 million) 
and £3.5 million from a variety of other sources. A commercial loan facility of £2 million is in place. 


2.4 Noble Prize Winners, Dr Francis Crick and Dr James Watson, who jointly discovered the structure of 
DNA in 1953, are its Patrons. The project is lead by a Trust of eminent regional leaders and businessmen and 
women and is chaired by journalist and science writer, Dr Matt Ridley. It has the support of the Universities 
of Newcastle, Durham and Northumbria, the Health Trusts of Newcastle and Sunderland, the North East 
Regional Development Agency and the City of Newcastle. It is a facility designed to help the people of the 
region, their future prosperity and links with the wider world. 


2.5 The project is a world first. The synergy between the elements creates a powerful mix. There is no other 
centre, which brings together research, medical and commercial application, ethics, education and 
entertainment on a single site on the subject of DNA. We believe the integration of these elements will lead 
to a flow of ideas, which will enhance individual objectives. 


2.6 The £70m complex is housed on a 10-acre site in the centre of Newcastle upon Tyne. The project is 
fully funded with the assistance of a £2m commercial loan. 
2.7 It is intended to: 


— Give everyone the chance to be literate about DNA; and to promote a greater public debate about 
complex issues affecting science and society. 


— Provide a major new leisure attraction and conferencing venue in the North East. 


— Provide a leading edge centre for medical research, medical application, technology transfer and 
commercial application, in the fields of genetics, biochemistry and biotechnology and to encourage 
interaction amongst the participants. 


— Create a cluster of small-medium sized enterprises at the leading edge of research and development 
into life sciences and encourage their commercial application. 

— Make a major contribution to raising interest in young people’s science education against a 
background of low levels of attainment. 

— Create up to 750 permanent jobs, directly and indirectly, and an additional 120 during the 
construction of the project. ) 


— Regenerate a major area of dereliction in the heart of the city. 


3. WHAT IS THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR LIFE? 


3.1 The elements of LIFE are: 


— LIFE Interactive World visitor experience, set up to explore human biology, will intrigue and excite 
around 200,000 people a year. Visitors follow a storyline which takes them back four billion years 
to the start of life, then having revealed to them the secret of life, builds them back up to complete 
human beings interacting with their world. They explore where life came from, what it means for 
us and how we can celebrate it today. It will bring DNA to the people. 


— LIFElab Education Resource Centre will inspire thousands of schoolchildren and the wider public 
through a programme of exciting and innovative learning experiences. 


— LIFE Conference Centre will provide a first class location for meetings, conferences, events and 
receptions allowing guests to take advantage of our unique facilities. 
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_— The Institute of Human Genetics (part of the University of Newcastle) where around 150 research 
and clinical staff will carry out world class research in areas such as developmental genetics, cancer 
prevention and conditions such as muscular dystrophy from its new purpose built premises. The 
Institute is already one of Europe’s largest combined medical and human genetics centres. 


— Regional Genetics Clinic—a unit run by the Newcastle Health Trust and Newcastle University on 
behalf of the region providing clinical help to those with concerns related to genetic diseases. 


— The Bioscience Centre which nurtures biotechnology and associated companies and acts as an 
interface between industry and the life sciences. 


— Reproductive Medicine, also a part of NHT, opened by Lord Winston which provides assistance 
to couples with fertility difficulties using techniques such as in-vitro fertilisation. It has recently 
applied for a licence to undertake pre-implantation genetic testing of embryos. 


— The Policy, Ethics and Life Science Research Institute (PEALS)—jointly managed by ICFL and the 
Universities of Newcastle and Durham—which pursues academic research and provides an open 
forum for all communities and individuals who seek to express their views on the application of our 
new understanding of DNA. The nature and speed of new discoveries in biotechnology are raising 
deeply felt concerns about the possible consequences for individuals and for society. 


— Times Square—The development also includes specialist shopping, a pub/restaurant and a public 
space with art, seating and trees. It is a place to relax in, enjoy a stroll or anticipate the excitement 
of a visit to LIFE Interactive World. 


3.2. Detailed financial projections have been prepared identifying the ongoing commercial feasibility of the 
project and its ability to generate a net revenue surplus in future years. The Plan focuses on the period 
2000-10. 


3.3 An important factor in the success and ongoing appeal of ICFL will be reinvestment in the form of 
upgrading and enhancing the visitor experience. To achieve this net income from the various property 
elements is dedicated to the development of the educational elements. It is envisaged that this fund will be 
drawn upon on an annual basis to create major new exhibit areas once the commercial loan has been repaid. 


3.4 The project is on time. The Bioscience Centre opened in July 1998 and is already 50 per cent occupied. 
Reproductive Medicine is already well established. The Policy, Ethics and Life Sciences Research Institute is 
now operating. LIFE Interactive World opens on 27 May 2000. The Institute of Human Genetics will open 
late 2000. LIFE Conference and Banqueting—a suite of eight rooms offering Conference or Reception space 
for meetings of 20-450 together with high standard catering—comes on stream in Autumn 2000 together with 
LIFElab. 


4. ProyEcT BUDGET 


4.1 The original application was submitted to the Commission in October 1995. A copy of the capital 
budget included in the submission is at Appendix A*. At that stage the estimated total was £50 million 
approximately. No detailed design had taken place—the budget was simply put together from space use 
categories, areas and building rates. 


4.2 Simultaneously, to obtain matching money, we entered the project for a competition for EU funds, 
entitled “Regional Challenge”, organised by the DTI. From this we were awarded £10.5 million but the 
money had to be spent (ie on the basis of receipts for work done) by December 1998, disbursed at the rate of 
35 per cent of overall eligible expenditure. Taking into account essential but non-eligible expenditure, this 
meant that overall we had to spend £38 million in the 24 calendar months to December 1998. It meant we 
had to proceed with great haste at all stages yet remain within budget. Given all the steps involved, as the 
following paragraph will show, this was a challenging and near impossible target. 


4.3 In the months following the submission of the application the Millennium Commission stated that if 
they were to support it they would require a building design which was of “millennial proportions and 
quality”. To demonstrate this they required that the Trust secure the approval of the Royal Fine Art 
Commission for the design before the project could move to the next stage. We therefore held a design 
competition amongst well known “signature architects” and selected Terry Farrell, to design the campus and 
Gardiner and Theobald to undertake the costings. The design subsequently received RFAC approval. 


4.4 This compounded the pressures placed upon us by the EU. The design was highly innovative from a 
construction point of view and hence difficult to cost accurately at an early stage. The target date for spend 
however required us to let the main construction contract before the detailed design information was 
complete. The contractor began work with over half the contract price in the form of provisional sums, ie we 
committed to the work with less than half of it subject to reasonable cost certainty. 


4.5 The result of the revised design process was the Cost Plan submitted at the time of the grant award 
(May 1996)—Appendix B* which amounts to £54 million approximately. 


4.6 In May 2000 the Centr is 95 per cent delivered, on timetable, major claims settled. It is largely as 
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originally conceived but with several additional elements. As a building project, it consists of 30,000 sq metres 
of innovative and technical buildings. The project is however complex and the elements have not been static 
which, given the subject matter of genetics is not surprising. The estimate of final outturn expenditure 
(Appendix C’) is £60.6 million. 


4.7 Three major factors lead to the increase in costs of £6.60 million. They are: 


— The Genetics Institute. In October 1997, during the running of the ICFL building contract, the 
Millennium Commission announced that they were ceasing payment of grant until the Trust had 
secured a signed lease for the Genetics Institute. This placed the Trustees in a position where they 
were forced to accept any terms the University of Newcastle offered them—no other local 
University could offer the project a similar Institute—or go into receivership. The University 
demanded a 25 per cent increase in floor space from the informal agreement at the time of the grant 
approval; and required the Trust to meet the fit-out cost. This meant additional costs for the Trust 
of £4.5 million. In addition the University abandoned its earlier understanding to pay annual rent 
of £200,000 and effectively offered nil rent. The Trust eventually accepted these terms because it 
believed the Genetics Institute was essential for the credibility of the overall scheme. 


— The Conference and Banqueting Suite. As it became apparent that the Trust had lost certain sources 
of income, the Millennium Commission encouraged the Trust to look more carefully at the potential 
for strengthening the Conference and Banqueting opportunity. Accordingly in June 1999, we added 
£1 million to the budget to fit out the available expansion space and this is now underway. 


— LIFElab—The Education Resource Centre. A “learning lab” was contained in early plans but as 
the project developed, and again with the encouragement of the Commission, we decided to 
substantially enhance this element. It has been the most successful target for raising funds for the 
private sector. Consequently it is now a physically separate element of the scheme costing £2.5 
million and is nearing completion. In June 1999 we also added £1 million to the budget to complete 
the fit-out. 


4.8 In late November 1997, aware that some of these changes were likely to have an inevitable effect on 
our budget we alerted the Millennium Commission to a potential project final value of £59 million and the 
need for further grants to cover the cost. 


4.9 The Commission originally awarded the project a grant of £27 million. This was increased to £29 
million in September 1998; and again to £31.45 million in 1999. The Trust has also secured other elements 
for the project which enhance it by some £10 million and are not included in the formal budget figures—eg 
£5 million from the Government/Wellcome Trust/Joint Infrastructure Fund. Given the total project value of 
£70 million, a grant of £31.45 million is still below the 50 per cent mark. 


4.10 Against the original budget of £54 million and the final total budget cost of £60.60 million, the Trust 
was able to raise £52.0 million ie £8.6 million short. This was partly because we did not secure a multiplex 
development on adjacent land owned by the Trust (£2 million in projected receipt); partly because we fell 30 
per cent short in our targets in private sector sponsorship; and partly because we faced additional and 
unexpected costs of the kind outlined above. 


4.11 The Millennium Commission came to our aid on two occasions. On the first they increased our grant 
by £2 million. On the second they increased it by a further £2.5 million and used their influence to secure a 
grant of £2 million for us from the NE Regional Development Agency. The Trust for its own part has taken 
out a commercial loan of £2 million. The project is now fully funded, although the Trust would prefer that 
it began its operational life, debt free. 


5. LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


5.1 The project consists of three profit and loss centres: Property and Conferencing and Banqueting are 
intended to make a profit, and Life Interactive World—the visitor attraction—is forecast to break even on 
revenue. The net margin is around £500k or approximately 13 per cent in a stable year. 


5.2 This is needed to pay off the long-term loan—at the rate of approx £200k pa—and replenish Life 
Interactive World in order to ensure that visitor numbers are maintained at the projected levels. 


5.3 Targets have been set at a prudent level in the light of experience in other visitor attractions in the 
North of England and Scotland. We are forecasting 225,000 visitors in the first year and 200,000 per annum 
thereafter. Rental levels are set at the Newcastle market levels. 


5.4 Projections have been prepared looking 10 years ahead. It is the Trust’s view that the project is soundly 
based because of the cross subsidy available to the visitor attraction from the portfolio of rental property. 
When the lease to the University ends after 12 years it should be possible to charge a commercial or near 
commercial rent for the space which should add a further £500k to the annual income. 


5.5 The Business Plan is still broadly similar to the original provided with the Grant Application in scale 
content and bottom line. The only exception is that rental income from the Genetics Institute has now been 
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replaced by income of a similar order from Conferencing and Banqueting. It still indicates a robust future 
for the scheme. 


5.6 The Commission recently appointed independent leisure and business consultants, L&R Leisure to 
review ICFL’s business and operations planning. Their conclusion was that “the project represents an 
exciting new destination, with a blend of business, bioscience research and development, ethical, leisure and 
retail interests that embrace a large new public square and have significant potential for long term 
sustainability”. They added that “the necessary strategic, operational and financial planning has now reached 
a sufficiently realistic and sophisticated level to encourage much optimism”. 


6. THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Effectiveness of Project Monitoring and Administration 


6.1 As grant recipients, our relationships over the six years during which we have been in direct contact 
with the Commission have been largely good, though they have gone through periods of severe strain and 
difficulty. Latterly, as cost and funding pressures have built up, there have been inevitable disagreements 
between us over operational matters. 


6.2 Generally speaking information has been sought in a professional manner and with attention to the 
key issues primarily. Initially monitoring focused entirely on the bricks and mortar. In the last 12-18 months 
alone attention has been directed to the operational plans for the project. For the first four years we were left 
to get on with the job, aware that the Commission had a watchful eye on developments. In the final year there 
has been a much increased level of intervention. 


6.3 They have undoubtedly been generous and helpful to us on two occasions when we have run into 
funding difficulties. In particular they worked hard to broker further financial help from third parties and 
achieved almost £2.5 million for us by that route. They have given us confidence to go for ambitious targets 
when we were inclining to act too cautiously. We are grateful for this. Also they were flexible in modifying 
targets for the Bioscience Centre and similar matters. 


6.4 As previously mentioned the Commission also commissioned an independently conducted business 
and operational review of the ICFL project, carried out at four monthly intervals over the final year. This 
review process lead to a series of recommendations which were considered very helpful and were subsequently 
implemented to the overall benefit of the project. ; 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 11 
Memorandum submitted by EMIH Limited 
THE DEEP MILLENNIUM PROJECT, KINGSTON UPON HULL 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The Deep Millennium Project is a £40m World Ocean Discovery Centre incorporating a visitor attraction, 
learning centre, research facility and associated business centre complex. This landmark project will be 
situated at Sammy’s Point, a spectacular brownfield site in the heart of Hull’s extensive waterfront and at the 
confluence of the River Hull and Humber Estuary. The project is due to open in 2001. 


The recipient of the grant, EMIH Limited, is a joint venture company established by the project’s partners 
(Kingston upon Hull City Council and the University of Hull) to establish, and then subsequently operate, 
the project. EMIH Ltd is a registered charity. 


The project will be a major strategic infrastructure investment of international significance. Our vision is 
“to pioneer a new sustainable relationship with the oceans through education, entertainment and science”. 
The project reflects and promotes the vision of Kingston upon Hull as a “dynamic European Maritime City” 
and its marketing aspirations as a “Top Ten, pioneering City”. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Having bid for Millennium Commission funding in July 1997 and being notified of our success in 
November that year, it was not until April 1999 that all the legal agreements were in place between the 
Millennium Commission and ourselves—this negotiation stage was very difficult, time-consuming, drawn- 
out and not particularly conclusive. 


During the implementation stage since April 1999, our relationship with the Millennium Commission has 
been very good: they have been helpful, solution-focussed, flexible and prompt in their release of grant 
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drawdowns. The Millennium Commission’s reporting requirements, whilst very prescriptive and time- 
consuming, have proved a good discipline to follow and is the format we have adopted for our reporting to 
all other funding organisations. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


At the pre-bidding stage of the application process, the proposed budget for our project was £31.6 million 
(at November 1996 prices). At the Detailed Appraisal Review stage of the application process, the proposed 
budget increased to £34.3 million at July 1997 prices (being an estimated £38.9 million at outturn prices). 
During negotiations with the Millennium Commission, this reduced to £37.2 million at outturn prices. 


Against our £37.2 million budget, the Millennium Commission awarded a grant of £18.5 million. No 
further applications have been made to the Millennium Commission for further grant assistance. 


The current budget for the project is £39.4 million, funded as follows: 
— Millennium Commission—£18.5 million 
— European Regional Development Fund (ERDF)—£7.2 million 
— Single Regeneration Budget Challenge Funding—£3.8 milion 
— Yorkshire Forward Regional Development Agency—#£2.8 million 
— Kingston-upon-Hull City Council and the University of Hull Project Partners—£5.8 million 
— Other/Private—£1.3 million 
— Total—£39.4 million. 


Over the course of the last two years, the project has been completely redesigned so that it is more 
aspirational and iconic—in accommodating this, the project budget has had to increase by £2.2 million over 
this period (ie from £37.2 million to £39.4 million). 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


At the time of grant award by the Millennium Commission, the project was expected to open in April 2001. 


Current programming information indicates that the Business Centre element of the project will open in 
February 2001, with the visitor attraction element opening in October 2001. 


The delay in the opening date is basically due to the time needed to undertake the project redesign and the 
subsequent requirement for value engineering and tender reviews/negotiations to enable the more ambitious 
project to be delivered within the available project budget. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 
As we have seen from a series of new attractions that have opened recently, it is difficult to determine precise 
visitation levels. 


In support of our application for Millennium Commission funding, Coopers & Lybrand (now part of 
PricewaterhouseCoopers) carried out a market assessment of likely visitor levels to The Deep, indicating that 
around 380,000 visitors per annum should be achievable. Despite now planning to deliver a more ambitious 
project, in its most recent business planning EMIH Limited has taken a more prudent view of visitor 
numbers—The Deep is now forecast to be able to operate at a breakeven figure of 180,000 visitors per annum. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 12 
Memorandum submitted by Sustrans 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The project for which the Millennium Commission grant has been awarded is entitled the National Cycle 
Network. The grant was awarded in 1995 and proposed the design, construction, and implementation of 
2,500 miles of routes for walking and cycling. 


The Role of Sustrans 
The grant was awarded to Sustrans Ltd, a company limited by guarantee and a registered charity. The 
company has been in existence since 6th March 1984. 


Sustrans is the co-ordinator and facilitator of the project, working with over 500 partner local authorities 
and other bodies. Sustrans is responsible for the identification, the design and standard of the routes, land 
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negotiation and fund assembly where appropriate and the physical construction of approximately 10 per cent 
of the routes. Sustrans dispenses grants to its many partners on behalf of the Millennium Commission and 
promotes the use of the Network. 


The way in which the project marks the year 2000 and the beginning of the third Millennium 


The relevance of the project to the passing of the old and the commencement of the Millennium is best 
summarised by the application made to the Millennium Commission in 1995. 


“Transport has been one of the defining themes of civilisation since history began. New transport 
developments—from the Roman roads to the great Tudor maritime ventures, from the canal and 
railway networks to today’s motorways and international airways—have helped shape our history. 


In the second half of this century the freedom to travel whenever and wherever we like has become 
an everyday reality and expectation for many of us. It is now widely recognised, however, that this 
tremendous freedom of choice has had a high price. Greater freedom for some may mean less 
freedom for others—such as those without access to a car. Some trade offs affect all of us—stopping 
our children from playing outside for fear of traffic, or restricting our freedom to breathe clean air 
or enjoy quiet countryside. Last year, the Royal Commission on Environmental Pollution described 
transport growth as “possibly the greatest environment threat facing the UK”. 


The National Cycle Network offers us the opportunity to address these and other concerns for the 
next Millennium. It will be a symbolic “new start”, facing towards a future in which we shall 
increasingly have to achieve sustainability in our individual and collective choices. 


The National Cycle Network will be much more than just symbolic, however. It will create a 
national infrastructure of continuous, high quality, safe and attractive routes reaching all areas of 
mainland Britain. 2,400 miles, the Millennium Routes, will be complete by the year 2000, with the 
remainder complete by 2005. The Network will continue to grow, as its popularity encourages 
further extensions and links. Indeed such is the enthusiasm of the Local Authorities that the total 
planned mileage is already rising beyond 6,000. 


The Network will serve as a permanent and growing symbol of the Millennium, of national, regional 
and local significance. It will be composed of traffic-free routes for shared use by cyclists, walkers 
and people in wheelchairs, and of traffic-calmed roads. It will create at least one high quality route 
through the middle of most major towns and cities in Britain, inspiring further local urban cycling 
and walking routes. It will extend through urban to rural areas, enhancing access to the countryside 
and to major historic sites and tourist attractions. 


It will address sustainability in practical ways. It will encourage safe, non-polluting and health- 
enhancing means of travel. It will encourage community development, social interaction and 
cohesion. It will help promote sustainable tourism. It will appeal to children and the elderly, to 
individuals and family groups, to disabled people as well as the able-bodied, and to people of all 
backgrounds, occupations and income levels. Cycling and walking are activities that virtually 
everybody can enjoy and benefit from. Some 20 million people will live within two miles, a ten 
minute cycle ride, of the National Cycle Network”. 


Extract from National Cycle Network Application—April 1995 


Sustrans is planning and co-ordinating the celebratory Ride-the-Net events over the week of June 
18th-25th. The purpose of the events is to mark and thank our many partners for their achievement, by 
cycling all of the National Cycle Network which will be in place this year (5,000 miles) and also the proposed 
route of the 5,000 miles which is to be completed by 2005. At the time of writing we have over 300,000 people 
pledged to participating in events on the Network throughout the UK. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The National Cycle Network was the first project to be approved by the Millennium Commission and so 
much of our early relationship involved a steep learning curve for both parties. This was challenging but has 
worked well. 


Throughout the project we have experienced a highly supportive attitude from all of our contacts within 
the Millennium Commission and they have done all within their powers to further the needs and objectives 
of the project. They appointed agents, WS Atkins, to perform the project monitoring role together with 
nominated executives from the Millennium Commission. There have been no changes in the personnel 
throughout the project and this has undoubtedly helped the process of what is a complicated project. The 
approach by the Millennium Commission and their agents in the administration and monitoring of 
performance has been thoroyghly professional in our view. The quarterly reporting procedures have been 
and continue to be comprehensive and demanding but we recognise that with such a large grant from “public 
money” the accounting and the performance measures should be thorough and transparent. 
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PROJECT BUDGET 


Original Grant Application 
The initial proposal to the Millennium Commission was submitted as current prices (ie excluded an 
allowance for inflation) and is summarised as follows: 
— Total Project Spend—£172 million 
— Sum sought from Millennium Commission—£37 million 
This proposal also excluded routes in Northern Ireland. Following a request from the Millennium 
Commission we produced indicative plans of a Network of routes to be incorporated into the project together 


with full costings. The grant awarded by the Millennium Commission in December 1995 included the route 
for Northern Ireland and an estimate of inflation. The grant awarded is summarised as follows: 


— Project Cost—£181,459,000 
— Grant awarded—£42,500,000 


By November 1996 Sustrans completed its survey of routes for Northern Ireland and identified match 
funding available. As a consequence in February 1997 the Millennium Commission amended the grant award 
as follows:- 


— Project Cost—£181,459,000 
— Grant awarded—£43,500,000 


THE Most RECENT ESTIMATE OF THE TOTAL BUDGET FOR THE PROJECT AND AN OUTLINE OF NON-MILLENNIUM 
COMMISSION SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR THE PROJECT. 


The most recent estimate of the total budget for the project is £206,786,016 (April 20 2000). The total 
expenditure on the project has increased because of the addition of routes, links etc by our many partners to 
the scope of the project. The total distance of route to be completed within the project has increased from 
4,382 kilometres to 5,609 kilometres. 


Match funding 


I enclose copies of a pie chart identifying the sources of match funding for the Millennium Commission 
grant already awarded on the project as at March 2000. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The forecast timetable for the project at the time of the grant award by the Millennium Commission. 


The original anticipated completion date was April 2000, but because of delays in completing contract 
negotiation, the inclusion of Northern Ireland etc, the completion date is now December 2000. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Long-term viability 


The construction of the National Cycle Network is a project which has captured the public’s imagination 
and support. The year 2000 marks the half-way stage of the project and we now have detailed plans to expand 
the Network to 10,000 miles by 2005. The routes are “free” to the public and Sustrans and its many partners 
are committed to maintaining and further promoting the use of the Network. We have established route usage 
monitoring programmes which indicate that when opened the routes are used and adopted with enthusiasm 
by communities for commuting, leisure and recreation purposes. 
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Claim 19: Matching Funds for the National Cycle Network Millennium Commission Grants 


L&L - Sustrans L&L- Partners Maintenance - Sustrans Celebrations - Sustrans Sculpture - Arts Partners 
£1.6m (1%) £4.1m (2%) £1.4m (1%) £0.4m (0%) £0.8m (0%) 


Central costs - Sustrans 
£7.1m (3%) 


Other 
£11.9m (6%) 


Millennium Commission Grant 
£40.5m (21%) 


Other lottery. 
£0.3m (0%) 


Private Sector Central Government 


£11.6m (6%) £7m (4%) 

Landfill fax Regional Government 

£3.4m (2%) £4.4m (2%) 
Europe 


£11.3m (6%) 





Local Authority Transport 


Ee £36.5m (19%) 


£10m (5%) 





Regional Funding 
£21.2m (11%) Local Authority Other 


£21.6m (11%) 


TOTAL £195M 
May 2000 


APPENDIX 13 
Memorandum submitted by the British Museum 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The Great Court project brings into public use, for the first time for 150 years, the classical 2-acre courtyard 
which lies at the heart of the British Museum. A new cultural square for London is created, covered in with 
a delicate steel and glass roof, giving substantially improved access to the Museum and providing new 
exhibitions, new shops and restaurants and improved visitor facilities. Below the courtyard a new Education 
Centre, including two lecture theatres, and permanent galleries for the Museum’s African collections are 
provided. The famous Round Reading Room is restored in its original form and will be open as a public 
reference library for the first time in its history. It will also hold the Museum’s multi-media system 
(COMPASS) giving in-depth access to the Museum’s collections. The Great Court will be open from 9 am 
to 9 pm, with an 11 pm closure on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays (6 pm on Sundays). 


The British Museum is the UK’s oldest national museum (and is an NDPB with charitable status). The 
Museum is the client for the project and has itself undertaken project management, using construction 
management as the procurement route. 


The British Museum’s collections cover the 8 millennia of civilisation. Museum projects, by the very nature 
of them being places of history, are very appropriate as Millennium projects; and the British Museum’s year 
2000 project also juxtaposes well as part of its plan to have an improved site for its own quarter-millennium 
anniversary in 2003. 


ROLE OF MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The Museum received a £30 million grant from the Millennium Commission. Their funding decision was 
based on the opportunity to create a vibrant public square. Administration and monitoring by the 
Commission has been balanced and co-operative and the relationship has worked well from the Museum’s 
viewpoint. 

f 
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PROJECT BUDGET 


When the project was first put to the Millennium Commission a then current price budget of £59.8 million 
was identified, together with a separate figure of £6 million for the Reading Room and COMPASS. During 
the several months of discussion on this submission a preference emerged for glass, rather than a substitute, 
to be used in the roof construction. This, with some other adjustments, brought a total of £68.6 million which, 
with inflation then allowed, gave a forecast actual expenditure of £94.1 million. 


It was against the £94.1 million total that the £30 million grant was awarded. No supplementary grant has 
been sought. 


With some subsequent additions to the scope of the project, the current forecast outturn stands at £100.9 
million. A total of £107.7 million has been raised (see breakdown attached); surpluses are being allocated to 
separate Museum building projects. 


The main changes to the project budget are explained above. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The Museum’s plan at the time of the submission to the Millennium Commission was to complete by 
November 2000. 


The Great Court will be opened in early December 2000. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Prospects for long-term viability are excellent. Visitors to the Museum are historically in the S—6 million 
range and, by its very location, all will use the Great Court. Numbers can be expected to increase given the 
improved access and visitor comfort provided. The new trading spaces (not only from shops and restaurants 
but also from the special exhibition gallery, from the lecture theatres and from the multi-media systems) are 
targeted to produce profits to contribute substantially to the running costs of the Great Court; savings from 
restructuring other Museum budgets cover the balance. 


BRITISH MUSEUM—GREAT COURT 





Funding 
Amount 
Benefactors £000 
The Millennium Commission 30,000 
Garfield Weston Foundation 20,100 
National Heritage Memorial Fund 15,750 
The Annenberg Foundation 6,500 
British Museum Company Ltd 5,000 
D Sainsbury (Gatsby Trust) 4,000 
Interest on Surplus Funds 3,774 
The Clore Foundation 2,500 
Sir Joseph Hotung (The Hotung Millennium Gallery) 2,000 
Asahi Shimbun (Japanese Foundation) 1552 
Donald P Kahn 1,500 
Mr Peter Moores 1,500 
BP AMOCO (BP Theatre) 1,500 
The Kresge Foundation V,212 
The Henry Moore Foundation 1,050 
The Monument Trust 1,000 
Mr Hugh and Mrs Catherine Stevenson 1,000 
Paul Hamlyn Foundation (Hamlyn Library) 900 
Dr Raymond and Mrs Beverley Sackler 616 
The Headley Trust (Sir Timothy & Lady Sainsbury) 500 
British Museum Society 500 
Mrs Deborah Loeb Brice 440 
The Equitable Charitable Trust (Children’s Activity Room) 400 
Miscellaneous Donations—BM 3953 
The John S Cohen Foundation 250 
GEC 250 
John Duffield 250 
BP (Management Support) 250 
Lord Weinstock 200 
The Trust House Charitable Foundation 200 
Miscellaneous gifts to British Museum Dev Trust 185 


The Harold W Goldsmith Foundation 184 
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Amount 
Benefactors £000 
Schroder Charity Trust 153 
Weldon UK Charitable Trust 120 
Fidelity Foundation of Boston 104 
Eugene & Clare Thaw 104 
The Rayne Foundation 100 
James Fairfax 100 
Dr & Mrs Gad Rausing 100 
The Coral Samuel Charitable Trust 100 
The John Ellerman Foundation 100 
Mr Harry M Weinrebe 100 
Maurice Wohl Charitable Foundation 100 
Total individual donations under £100,000 1,124 
Total Funding 107,722 





May 2000 


APPENDIX 14 


Memorandum submitted by the Wales Millennium Centre 


Iam referring to your letter of 18th April and have pleasure setting out below what I hope covers the written 
evidence requested. 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The objective of the Wales Millennium Centre (WMC) project is to create a special place which will provide 
a focal point for the unique culture, identity and talents of Wales—a world-class showcase for musicals, 
opera, dance, exhibitions, entertainment and education. It will enable the people of Wales to enjoy what will 
be a Millennium landmark with long lasting benefits for the whole community. It is located on a prestigious 
site on the Cardiff Bay waterfront in the centre of this highly successful regeneration area. 
Uniquely in the world the Centre will be home to several resident long established activities: 
— Welsh National Opera—International opera 
—  Urdd Gobaith Cymru—Wales’ leading youth organisation 
— Diversions Dance Company—Acclaimed repertory dance company of Wales 
— University of Wales, Welsh & Celtic Studies—Wales’ world class research department 
—  Academi—Representing Welsh writers in both languages | 
— Welsh Amateur Music Federation—Represents 25,000 musicians in choirs, bands and societies 
— Welsh Music Information Centre—One-stop shop for information about music in Wales 


—  Hijinx Theatre Company—Touring productions in community venues for general public and adults 
with learning disabilities. 


TOUCH TRUST 


Educational touch therapy for people with profound disabilities 


It is estimated that 1.75 million will visit the Centre every year and that 425,000 people will enjoy musicals, 
opera, dance and other performances each year. 


There will be permanent work for over 350 people—including approximately 200 new jobs. There will be 
work for 1,000 during the 24 year construction programme. Priority will be given to employing local people. 


The building is about 38,000 square metres of a design which will be internationally recognised and 
unmistakably Welsh, of an international standard, drawing people in just as visitors or to enjoy and explore 
the arts. There will be a world class Lyric (Music) Theatre for Wales. 1,700 to 1,900 seats—depending on use, 
with excellent sound for both amplified and non amplified music—and with affordable prices. Many other 
spaces in the building will be multiple purpose. 


WMC will be owned by a Trust which will have 33 members drawn from all over Wales. They will elect 
the board and make sure the constitutional purpose of the Centre is maintained. Present members of the 
board are: Sir Alan Cox CBE, Chairman; Lord Davies of Llandinam (WNO); Prys Edwards (Urdd): David 
Goldstone, Geraint Stanley Jones, Dafydd Bowen Lewis and Helena Braithwaite. They possess a wide range 
of knowledge and expertise. The Chief Executive is Kathryn McDowell, a native of Northern Ireland and 
former Music Director for the Arts Council of England. She was appointed in April 1999. 
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Support for the Wales Millennium Centre has been registered from many and varied organisations 
including: 


— Schools and colleges throughout Wales, representing nearly 100,000 pupils and students. 
— Musical and Art Societies throughout Wales. 

— Wales TUC. 

— Wales CBI. 

— Local Authorities. 

— Cardiff Bay Business Forum 

— Members of the National Assembly for Wales, Members of Parliament and MEPs. 


The organisation in receipt of the grant is WMC, a newly formed charitable company limited by 
Guarantee. WMC has created the project dealing with all aspects of strategy, business planning, building 
design and procurement and fundraising and it will manage the project after opening. The residents have 
leases from WMC and are responsible for their own businesses. 


The project marks the year 2000 and the beginning of the new Millennium because it brings together for 
the first time a number of high quality long established bodies related to the performance art activities of 
Wales into an outstanding location in a statement building. It will enable an experience and exploration of 
the performing arts to be enjoyed by everyone. In totality, it will be unique in the world and of an international 
standard. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The Millennium Commission gave a first indication in 1996 that support for the project would be available 
eventually, provided that all the emerging conditions were achieved. The administration has been clearly 
defined and responsive and the monitoring of progress has been consistent and constructive without any 
lessening of standards. The due diligence assessment process has been rigorous but has helped the project to 
confirm key benchmarks and standards to be adopted. It should be noted that under the process adopted for 
this project no grants were made for feasibility studies and until conditions subsequent of the formal 
agreements were satisfied no payments were made at all. There is little risk sharing however and this approach 
can lead to a reduction which might lessen the income should the project succeed above the agreed business 
plan levels. In our case, the cost plan has therefore included less commercial provision than needed if the 
normal to optimistic visitor levels forecast are met. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


The project budget at the time of outline approval in 1996 was £70.2 million and is now £75 million. The 
cost plan has been developed to eliminate the risks in the project as far as possible. We divided the project 
into fixed and flexible elements and we are nearing completion of the cost plan on the basis shown below. We 
intended to manage the project within £75 million but our fundraising target is £78 million. We will make no 
further changes to affect the fixed cost. 








Cost Plan 
£ million 
Original Present 
Note 1 
Comment 
Land 2h 2.1. Purchased 
Management Fees and Oot 2a le Pixed 
Preliminaries 
Design and Fees 10.3 10.6 Fixed 
Shell and Core 24.9 30.7. Guaranteed Maximum Sum 
still to be finalised 
Sub Total: 42.4 50.6 
Other Costs: 
Fit out 19.5 18.4 Flexible—designed to achieve 
agreed cost targets 
Revenue 4.0 4.0 Costs pre-opening 2002 
Contingency 4.3 2.0 
Total . gies 75.0 





Note 1: adjusted to current analysis. 
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The main reason for increase in the cost plan has been the introduction of extra residents and the extra cost 
associated with delays caused by changes at governmental political level in Wales and the extra cost of 
removal of old dock works on the site allocated by the regeneration bodies. 


The original grant indicated in 1996 was £27 million and the Millennium Commission has made clear to 
us that it never provides an extra grant on top of that originally indicated. 


The current estimate of the total budget is as shown above and the funding target is £78 million with a 
minimum of £75 million. 


eT 








Funding Plan 
£ million 
Original Present Comments 
Plan 
Millennium Commission 27.0 27.0 Agreed 
Arts Council of Wales hy) 10.2 Agreed—increased because of 
extra residents 

34.2 AM pe 
Matching Funding 
National Assembly for Wales and 17.0 14.4 Agreed in principle 
related bodies 
European Development Funds 1.5 4.4 Agreed 
Grants for Land 0.3 0.3 Agreed 
Private Sector 
Partners | Pal iat Agreed 
Trusts, Donations, Leases and aN 9.6 Agreed or to be agreed shortly 
Commercial 
Balance needed 6.0 See below and under cash flow 

66.2 73.0 
Contingency 4.0 2.0 © 
Total (contingency) 70.2(4) 75(2) 


It should be noted that no funds have been made available by Cardiff County Council. 


The fundraising team is now in place and planning the options and sequence of the final phase of 
fundraising. The funds however are largely not required until 2002. 





Cash Flow Timing 
Before June After June 








2002 2002 
£ million 
Land 2.10 
Shell and Core 29.80 0.90 Retentions 
Preliminaries 7.20 
Design and Fees 10.10 0.50 Retentions 
49.20 1.40 
Fit Out 17.40 1.00 Retentions 
Capital 66.60 2.40 
Revenue Costs 3.60 0.40 Balance 
Contingency 2.00 Unspecified 
70.20 4.80 





The funding agreement with the Lottery bodies is that they will fund £36.80 million (plus £0.36 feasibility) 
of a basic total of £65.9 million. The NAW contribution of £14.4 million will follow the same draw down 
formula. The ERDF will peoce a fixed amount of £4.3 million. 


The private sector proportion of the £65.90 million is £10.04 million. 
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Funding Agreed Proportions 





£ million 

Lottery 

Millennium 27.00 

Arts Council of Wales 9.80 

Feasibility 0.36 
37.16 

Matching Funding 

ERDF 4.30 

National Assembly for Wales 14.40 

Private Sector 10.04 
65.90 


The private sector amount secured so far covers £8.5 of this £10.04 matching requirement and £2.5 million 
of the £4.0 million revenue cost. Of the balance to find, £2.24 million is needed before June 2002 and £2.78 
million is needed after June 2002 of which £0.4 million is for revenue. If contingency of £2.00 million is 
required it would be post October 2002. If successful the £78 million target could add another £3 million 
contingency. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The timetable originally envisaged a building programme of about 27 months, the critical path being: 
design the theatre; build the theatre. The approval period was never controllable by the project and changed 
for many external reasons, none of which were attributable to the Lottery bodies. It was agreed however that 
the process would be led by the Millennium Commission. 


Millennium Commission Approval Timetable 





Original Present Plan 
Outline November 1996 November 1996 
In principle August 1997 November 1997 
Agreement August 1998 August 1999 
First Draw Down August 1998 February 2000 


The timetable now envisages fully effective agreements and commencement of building at the beginning of 
June 2000 aiming at an opening for the Cardiff Festival of music in October 2002. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


One of the key criteria adopted by the board and later by the Millennium Commission and all funders was 
to create a low risk business plan to ensure that the activities could be sustained without revenue subsidies 
from any sources. 


The strategic characteristics which have helped to give confidence that this criterion will be satisfied are 
several: 


— there is no theatre of the type envisaged in South East Wales ie the project is not creating spare 
capacity; 


— the location is in an area of successful regeneration with increasing visitors, habitants and 
businesses; 


— the number and mixture of residents creates a unique opportunity for synergies in cost and the 
continuing programme of events; 


— the whole will enhance the value of the 7 per cent of space of commercial activities to be let at market 
rates; and 


— allthis will provide reliable income streams which, with cost control, adds up to a robust plan within 
which there is flexibility. 


It should be stressed against that all residents are self sufficient and will not be funded by the WMC. 


Perhaps I should mention that I presented the project to the Committee on 2nd July 1998. I shall be very 
happy to supply any further information that may be required. 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 15 


Memorandum submitted by Tate Modern 


This memorandum has been prepared in response to a request from the Select Committee on Culture 
Media and Sport and follows the suggested framework. 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The Tate Gallery of Modern Art (now known as “Tate Modern”) was a £134.5 million project to create a 
dedicated gallery of international modern art in London. The project involved the transformation of the 8.5 
acre site of the redundant Bankside Power Station on the south bank of the River Thames, opposite St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


The project was realised by the Tate Gallery who were the recipient of a £50 million grant award from the 
Millennium Commission. The Tate Gallery is a non-departmental public body, receiving grant-in-aid from 
the Department for Culture, Media and Sport. 


Tate Modern tells the story of modern art from 1900 to the present day, through the display of the Tate 
Gallery’s collection and the presentation of a programme of exhibitions, projects, and educational activities 
to the general public. It celebrates both the best of Twentieth Century and contemporary art thus giving 
insight both into Twenty First Century society and thinking and our immediate past. 


In addition to three floors of gallery space, the facility also offers three cafes and three shops, education 
workshops, an auditorium and various workshops, and sits in landscaped grounds on the bank of the 
River Thames. 


As a visitor attraction, Tate Modern is projected to attract in excess of two million visitors from around 
the world. In its first two weeks of opening it is averaging attendance of over 25,000 per day (if sustained this 
would lead to annual attendance in the region of 9 million). It has also acted as a catalyst in re-defining and 
re-shaping the area of Bankside, which falls in the London Borough of Southwark, a local authority with 
some of the highest levels of social deprivation in the UK. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The Millennium Commission made its in principle offer of funding to the Tate Gallery in October 1995, 
as one of the Commission’s first round of funding decisions. There then followed an interim period during 
which we entered into negotiations on the grant agreement documentation and fulfilled the conditions of 
grant. 


The first release of funding took place in 1996. Grants were then made by the Commission on the basis of 
an agreed cash flow and expenditure projection, regular monitoring of progress against plan, fulfilment of 
Commission conditions, and meeting of milestones. 


Throughout this process a monthly financial review meeting and site walkabout was held, attended by Tate 
and Commission officers. This was the forum for resolving any outstanding issues and reviewing the 
documentation described above. This was backed up by monthly meetings between our Project Accountant 
and the Commission monitor to go through the financial details. The Commission and their monitor also 
attended our own monthly building review meeting with our professional team (as observers) and received 
the accompanying monthly report from our construction managers. In addition, we had meetings with the 
Director of Projects at the Commission to review overall progress, particularly in relation to fund-raising. 


Throughout this process the Commission and their monitors clearly operated their own processes and 
procedures to match the interface with ourselves. We would observe that the officers and monitors that we 
dealt with were familiar with the construction industry and with development projects. This was of direct 
benefit in discussing issues relating to the project and our proposals for any problems we encountered. We 
found our dealings with the Commission to be business-like and professional at all levels. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


The initial project budget submitted to the Millennium Commission was at Quarter 1 1995 prices (ie £106 
million). Once inflation was subsequently added into the budget (in October 1995) the project budget was set 
at £130 million. This remained the budget for the Millennium Commission project scope through to 
completion. However, an additional level of galleries was added to the project scope in 1999. This was funded 
by the Arts Council of Englafid Lottery Scheme and brought the overall budget to £134.2 million. In March 
2000 the Tate Gallery Trustees agreed to increase the project budget to £134.5 million to enable the project 
to add a light cap to the top of the chimney prior to opening. The project has been realised within budget. 
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PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The project began in 1994 with a scheduled opening in May 2000. The detailed construction programme 
changed during the duration for the project. However the opening took place as planned on May 12 2000. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Tate Modern’s long-term viability is dependent upon a range of revenue sources including an agreed 
government subvention, ticket sales, sponsorship and donations and retail and catering activity. The gallery’s 
operating model projects break even on estimated visitor levels of between 2.6 and 2.9 million. (See project 
outline for early attendance figures). 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 16 


Memorandum submitted by Manchester City Council 


Thank you for your letter dated 18th April. The following memorandum is a response to your questions 
that we have answered consecutively for ease of reference. 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


1. An outline of the project for which the grant has been received. 


The project is the “Manchester Millennium Quarter”. 


The Millennium Quarter is an area of Manchester which has enormous untapped potential for cultural and 
recreational development. The new cultural quarter will bring significant benefit to the people of Manchester 
and the wider region, creating new public spaces and a major new exhibition in a landmark building which 
adds richness and diversity to the city core. 


The four key elements of the Millennium Quarter are: 
— Urbis, an exhibition which explores people’s experience of the Modern City; 
— anew City Park with major green space and soft landscaping; 
— Exchange Square, a new civic public space; and 
— a visitor centre for Manchester Cathedral. 


2. The Nature of the Organisation in receipt of the grant and that organisation’s role in the project 


Manchester City Council is a local government organisation as constituted under the Local Government 
Act 1972 Section 2(3). The Special Projects Office, Chief Executive’s Department, is responsible for delivery 
of the Millennium Quarter. 


3. The way in which the project marks the year 2000 and the beginning of the third Millennium 


The Millennium Quarter covers the very part of Manchester where the City began, on the high ground at 
the confluence of the Rivers Irwell and Irk. Over time the focus of the City has moved away from the rivers 
and the Cathedral, but now, with funding of over £20 million from the Millennium Commission, and with 
additional funding from ERDF, DETR, Manchester City Council and other sources the Quarter is set to re- 
establish its position of importance within the City. 


It is particularly appropriate that this renaissance should happen at the beginning of the new Millennium, 
as a crowning jewel to the extensive regeneration of the City Centre, following the IRA bomb in 1996. The 
creation of the Millennium Quarter is a clear indication to the people of Manchester and its visitors that 
quality of life in the modern city is now regarded as equally important to its commercial success. The creation 
of City Park in particular is in direct response to local people’s wish for more green open space in the City 
Centre. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


4. An outline of your views as grant recipients on the effectiveness of administration and project monitoring by 
the Millennium Commission. 


The Millennium Commission Case Officers have been extremely efficient and supportive in their approach 
to delivery of this project and have often been of practical assistance in view of their experience with similar 
projects around the country. The Project Monitor appointed by the Millennium Commission has always 
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administered and monitored the detail of the project in a thorough manner. Comprehensive information on 
all elements of the project, its progress on the ground and continued financial viability is required regularly 
for the Commission’s appraisal. Initially these very detailed requirements appeared to be unnecessarily 
demanding. This approach has, however, proved highly effective in enabling both the Commission and 
ourselves to identify and work together to resolve any potential problems at an early stage. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


5. The proposed budget for the project at the time of the original grant application and at the time of the grant 
award by the Millennium Commission 


The proposed budget for the project at the time of the original grant application, at detailed appraisal stage, 
and at the time of the grant was £41,374,000. 


6. The amount of the grant originally awarded by the Millennium Commission and of any subsequent 
supplementary grants by the Commission. 


The amount of the grant originally awarded by the Millennium Commission was £20,090,000. No 
subsequent supplementary grants have been awarded by the Commission. 


7. The most recent estimate of the total budget for the project and an outline of non-Millennium Commission 
sources of funding for the project. 


The current baseline estimate of the total budget for the project remains at £41,374,000. Non-Millennium 
Commission sources of funding for the project are as follows: 
— ERDF—£11,788,000 
— DETR—£4,175,000 
— Manchester City Council—£4,800,000 
— Private sector—£520,000 


8. An explanation of any changes to the project budget over time 


The overall project budget has not changed. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


9. The forecast timetable for the project at the time of the grant award by the Millennium Commission. 


The forecast timetable for the project at the time of the original grant application, at detailed appraisal 
stage, was as follows: 


— Exchange Square—completion 29th October 1999 
— City Park—completion 31st October 2000 

— Cathedral Visitor Centre—completion 31st July 2000 
—  Urbis—completion 31st October 2000 


10. The current estimated timetable for completion of the project or details of completion as appropriate. 


The current baseline estimated timetable for completion of the project is as follows: 
— Exchange Square—completed 15th November 1999 


— City Park—Phase 1 completion December 2000; Phase 2 completion, October 2001; Opening 
December 2001 


— Cathedral Visitor Centre—completion 31st October 2001 
—  Urbis—completion 21st December 2001 


11. An explanation of any changes in the project timetable over time 


— Exchange Square—completed on programme and opened November 1999. 
— City Park—Rephased to complete as overall Millennium Quarter completed. 


— Cathedral Visitor Cehtre—Rephased to complete as overall Quarter completed. Development 
agreements with the Chapter took longer than expected to complete. 
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—  Urbis—Original programme underestimated uniqueness of building design and complexity of 
exhibition design integration. Additionally, pressure to keep Urbis on budget has led to 
reassessment of programme. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


12. An assessment of the current prospects for the long-term viability of the project 


We remain confident about the long-term viability of Urbis and the Cathedral Visitor Centre based on 
business cases that reflect a balance of commercial and quality of visitor experience. Manchester City Council 
remains committed to the ongoing revenue implications of the operations. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 17 
Memorandum submitted by Sheffield City Council 


You wrote to me on 18th April 2000 seeking a written memorandum on the Sheffield Project and this 
response aims to meet that requirement. 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The project is in respect of the regeneration of the Heart of the City of Sheffield with the aim of enhancing 
the public environment of the City, its local economy and the creation of gateways between the public 
transport terminals and the City Centre, thereby enhancing the City’s attractiveness to business, commerce 
and tourism. The specific project includes the remodelling of the City Centre Peace Gardens, Hallam Square, 
Town Hall Square, the demolition of the Town Hall Extension, together with the construction of a 
Millennium Art Gallery affiliated to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and a Winter Garden. 


The Millennium scheme provides the nucleus and indeed catalyst to a far wider City Centre re-development 
proposal being undertaken and funded by commercial development. 


The City Council is the organisation in receipt of the grant and they are acting as client and project 
managers for the scheme. 


The project marks the Year 2000 most specifically by the provision of a National Gallery, a visually 
breathtaking Winter Garden and the already completed high quality public open spaces which are highly 
acclaimed by both the general public and specialist technical commentators. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The Millennium Commission has provided an extremely robust and exacting system of appraisal, 
monitoring, grant draw down and administration, principally through a developed scheme of monthly 
meetings together with quarterly meetings between the respective Chief Executives of the Commission and 
the City Council. At the same time, the Millennium Commission has been very helpful in their role in ensuring 
the project delivery to exacting targets. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


The project budget, at the time of the application and award by the Millennium Commission, was £41 
million. 
The amount of grant awarded was £20.5 million. 
The current estimate of the budget is £41 million, and the matched funding is as follows: 
— European Development Fund—£4 million 
— Single Regeneration Budget—£0.50 million 
— Yorkshire Forward—£3.52 million 
— Hallam University—£1.17 million 
— Public Sponsors and Donations—£0.60 million 
— Private Sector Developer—£4.10 million 
— Sheffield City Council Transport Programme—#£2.35 million 
— Sheffield City Council land—£1.90 million 
— Sheffield City Council other—£2.36 million 
— Total—£20.50 million 
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PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The forecast timetable at the time of the grant was, for completion of the three main elements, as follows: 
— Public Realm Works—November 1998. 
— Gallery Public Opening—4th April 2001. 
— Winter Garden Public Opening—February 2002. 
The current estimated timetable for the completion of the project is: 
— Public Realm Works—November 1998. 
— Gallery Public Opening—4th April 2001. 
— Winter Garden Public Opening—May 2002. 


Delays in related scheme projects prevented the vacating of the Town Hall Extension to the programme 
within the project budget resulting in delayed starts to the Millennium Gallery and Winter Garden. Related 
scheme programmes are now considered secure. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


The only quasi-commercial aspect of the scheme is the Millennium Gallery for which a realistic business 
plan has been produced. This can briefly be summarised as a revenue requirement from the City Council 
based on existing commitments to Museums and Galleries of £479,000 per annum to allow free entry to some 
of the Gallery areas. Admission income is projected as £100,000 per annum which is based on 40,000 paying 
visitors and an adult admission price of £3.95 including VAT. The overall price is geared down by a factor 
of 70 per cent to allow for concessions. Whilst the business plan is considered to be realistic, there are concerns 
about national policies on the move to free access to Galleries and Museums and that in the short-term this 
may disadvantage regional galleries. 


The viability of the public squares in terms of both public amenity and appearance is dependent on security 
and maintenance regimes. The recipient has taken steps to ensure these are in place and has, in addition, 
enacted local by-laws to prevent the use of the high quality public areas by skateboarders, and is in the course 
of providing a public skateboard park. 


I hope the above is satisfactory for your needs. Please do not hesitate to contact me if you require any 
further amplification or explanation. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 18 
Memorandum submitted by the Earth Centre 


1. PROJECT OUTLINE 


1.1 The Earth Centre was offered £50 million of funding by the Millennium Commission in September 
1995 to build a place dedicated to the popular understanding of sustainable development. It is emphasised 
that “sustainable development” is not simply a wider understanding of environmental matters, whilst they 
play a part in sustainable development the issues with which the subject matter of the project is concerned go 
far beyond the subject area commonly referred to as “the environment”; this is also true of the way that 
sustainable development is handled in the more formal national curriculum. 


1.2 The Earth Centre constitutionally is a company limited by guarantee with charitable status. The senior 
staff of the Earth Centre conceived the project with all its messages and they took on, with the Millennium 
Commission’s approval, the roles of project sponsor and project developer, using where necessary “bought 
in” technical organisational and operational expertise. 


1.3 It is the Earth Centre’s belief that the creation of a sustainable future is a prerequisite to not merely 
the next 50-100 years but to the whole of the third Millennium. In many ways the year 2000 represents a 
turning point for a problematic planet, a consequence of the rapidly accelerating threats to there being a 
sustainable future to a new way of seeing and defining the future of the Earth. This will mean action—at 
international, national and local levels—from top down and bottom up. The year 2000 is not quite when the 
action began but it is a defining moment. 


2. THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


2.1 The Earth Centre was one of the first two National Landmark projects. In some regards, therefore, the 
project represented both a mode} and a learning experience for the Millennium Commission. 


2.2 Difficulties with providing matched funding for the full £50 million grant offer meant that the project 
had to be broken into three separate phases. Phase 1, which was agreed by the Earth Centre and the 
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Millennium Commission relatively quickly, has been administered fairly and there has been effective project 
monitoring by the Commission itself and by its appointed monitors. 


2.3 The only issue of substance in the administration and monitoring process is that of a relatively late 
recognition that capital expenditure, whilst a perfectly valid object in itself, is only of genuine public benefit 
if its revenue consequences are properly understood and prepared for. In the event neither the Earth Centre 
nor the Millennium Commission took sufficient time to consider what risks might occur to the project should 
there be a failure to perform against the Earth Centre’s original business plan. 


2.4 Subsequently after a fundamental re-appraisal the project has been able to proceed and it is felt that 
the Millennium Commission and the Earth Centre both learned the crucial lessons. 


3. PROJECT BUDGET 


3.1 The original Earth Centre concept was to have cost £126 million. This, under the Millennium 
Commission maxima—£50 million at a 50 per cent intervention rate—was not feasible. The project was thus 
reduced to £100 million at the time the grant was awarded by the Millennium Commission. In any event, some 
of the individual projects contained within the Earth Centre proposal were not eligible for public funding. 


3.2 An overall grant of £50 million was offered by the Millennium Commission; no supplementary grants 
have been applied for because there is still an amount available to the Earth Centre within the original grant 
should it be able to match it. 


3.3 The first phase of the Earth Centre cost, in round figures, just over £40 million. The second phase, 
which is currently under construction and will be completed by the beginning of 2001, is estimated to cost 
£14 million. Matching funding is somewhat complicated by the ineligibility of two aspects of Earth Centre 
funding for Millennium Commission purposes and an equally complex arrangement through the Objective 
Two ERDF Programme for Yorkshire and the Humber. In simple terms matched funding for Phase | of the 
Earth Centre, which was an exact 50 per cent match, came from ERDF, English Partnerships, the Landfill 
Tax Credit Scheme, Doncaster MBC and the private sector. About £4 million of the total match came from 
the private sector. Phase 2 of the Earth Centre has match funding for the Millennium Commission from 
ERDF, Landfill Tax Credits, Doncaster MBC and the private sector. 


3.4 Earth Centre, as a project, has had to respond to the general ability of the Earth Centre to attract 
matched funding to South Yorkshire. The Earth Centre is being built on approximately 400 acres of land at 
’ Conisbrough in South Yorkshire. The visitor attraction part of the Earth Centre occupies about 25 acres and 
has so far absorbed most, but not all, of the project cost. As the public perception of sustainable development, 
the Earth Centre’s theme, is limited, the Earth Centre has had to shift its concentration from buildings to 
exhibition content. 


4. PROJECT TIMETABLE 


4.1 When the Millennium Commission made its award it was against an expectation that the Earth Centre, 
in total, would be completed by 2002. 


4.2 The Earth Centre, in its current form—as a two phase project—will be completed by the start of next 
year. A third phase is expected to be developed shortly thereafter and discussions are currently being 
undertaken with the Millennium Commission on the spirit, purpose and scale of the final phase of the project. 


4.3 It is important to recognise that the first phase of the Earth Centre was a massive land reclamation 
and building project. The integral infrastructure works—most of the project cost—dictated the pace of the 
remainder of the project. 


4.4 Change to the project timetable, like change to the project budget, is a direct result of the Earth Centre’s 
ability to raise applicable matched funding. 


5. LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


5.1 The Earth Centre is currently at a point of realising its future through a prospective commercial 
involvement. Until, later this year, when the exact details of this involvement are finalised and a launch event 
is held, it is not possible to go into greater detail. 


5.2 Suffice it to say, however, that the Earth Centre, in the guise in which it intends to take itself forward, 
has never been in a stronger position nor has it ever had greater certainty about its long-term viability. 


I trust the foregoing gives sufficient information for the Committee to consider in its forthcoming inquiry. 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 19 
Memorandum submitted by the Norfolk and Norwich Millennium Company Limited 


1. PROJECT OUTLINE 


1.1 This landmark Millennium project builds on the unique opportunity to replace the former Norwich 
central library with a centre of regional significance. 


1.2 Its aim is to help regenerate and sustain the local economy by recognising the fundamental changes 
taking place in the world of work and leisure. As well as having a new Millennium library at its heart, the 
scheme will be a gateway to knowledge, learning and information for the whole community and for visitors 
to the region. 


1.3 The project brings together a number of related elements that have been carefully selected to ensure 
the overall viability of the whole. These are: 


— A state-of-the-art Regional Library. 

— A Memorial Library for the 2nd Air Division USAAF. 
— A Building Information and Learning Centre. 

— A Learning Shop. 

— A multi-media auditorium. 

— A Heritage Visitor Attraction. 

— A Tourist Information and Visitor Centre. 

— Acafé and restaurant. 

— A below-ground car park. 

— Spaces for events and entertainment. 


1.4 The landmark building for the project has been designed by the distinguished architects, Michael 
Hopkins & Partners. Its unique horseshoe shape has attracted widespread public support and the design 
successfully combines traditional and modern materials. 


1.5 The Norfolk and Norwich Millennium Company Limited has been established as a registered charity. 
Its Board is chaired by a leading businessman, David McCall, and also includes senior representatives from 
the business community; the Further and Higher Education sectors; and the two sponsoring local authorities, 
Norfolk County Council and Norwich City Council. 


1.6 The Company is charged with managing construction of the new building and with developing the 
range of facilities and services that make up the project. It is also responsible for the long term operation of 
the project and the continuing successful delivery of the project purpose. 


1.7 The project purpose formally agreed with the Millennium Commission is as follows: 


“In order to mark the new Millennium, and to develop understanding of the changes and 

opportunities resulting from, and implicit in, the growth of Information Technology, the project 

purpose is to create, in a landmark building and a plain (square) in the centre of Norwich, the hub 

of a developing network in Norfolk and beyond for the dissemination of knowledge; the promotion 
of lifelong learning for the social and economic benefit of all the people of Norfolk and Norwich; 

and a cultural and recreational amenity for the whole community. In fulfilling its purpose, the 

Project will contribute to sustainable economic regeneration, will encourage educational 

opportunities and personal development for all and will assist the community better to adapt to the 

changing nature of work and leisure and to learn from the history of their region.” 


2. THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


2.1 This project regards the Millennium Commission’s administration as both competent and effective. 


2.2 Of equal importance is the approach taken which has always been to work with us to ensure that the 
administrative regime is proper and appropriate, rather than being unnecessarily burdensome or 
bureaucratic. In part, we would like to believe that this also reflects the propriety and diligence with which 
we administer our own affairs and report on them, which has built confidence within the Commission, as well 
as with our own Board and local stakeholders. 


2.3 One less positive aspect has, at times, been the approach taken to the finalisation of legal 
documentation. There have been few disagreements of principle, but a recurrent tendency to persist with 
minor or unrealistic drafting amendments when, often, there are many other parties involved. 


2.4 With regard to project monitoring, the Commission made a new appointment prior to the start of 
construction work. This was timely and the new arrangement undoubtedly adds value. 


2.5 As this project has itdelf progressed through its various phases, it has been interesting to observe 
parallel shifts occurring in the Commission’s focus. We have needed to relate to them in different ways as the 
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project has moved from bidding, through pre-contract negotiations, to construction and, now, to detailed 
business and operations planning. The Commission have kept pace with the project, have always been 
relevant to its needs, and the advice and guidance of its officers has delivered substantial benefit. 


2.6 We have been particularly appreciative of the efforts made to minimise the impact on the project of 
staff changes in the Commission. The present Regional Manager responsible has been closely involved in the 
project since the bidding phase and this continuity has been enormously beneficial. 


3. PROJECT BUDGET 


3.1 The original project, named “Technopolis”, had a budget of £79 million and was rejected by the 
Commission in May 1996. 


3.2 The current project, originally named “New Technopolis”, was initially submitted to the Commission 
in autumn 1996 with a budgeted cost of £70.8 million. 


3.3 The project was finally approved by the Commission in June 1997 with a Capital Budget of £60.138 
million at out-turn prices. 


3.4 The grant awarded by the Commission in June 1997 was maximum of £30.069 million, or 50 per cent 
of the agreed Capital Budget. 


3.5 No supplementary grant has been sought or made. 
3.6 The Capital Budget for the project remains unchanged at £60.138 million. 


3.7 Local funding for the project can be summarised as follows: 


Local Authority land 2.250 
Norfolk County Council 23.494 
Norwich City Council 0.745 
Private sector/other 1.765 
Project Development Costs 1.815 
Total (£ millions): £30.069 


4. PROJECT TIMETABLE 


4.1 At the time of the grant award by the Millennium Commission in June 1997, key dates included: 


Start construction February 1999 
Anticipated Practical Completion December 2000 
Projected Completion Date June 2001 


4.2 Construction is now underway, with piling and excavation complete; the sub-structure (including two 
levels of below-ground car parking) substantially complete; and the super-structure now reaching second 
floor level over much of the built area. The actual construction start date and the projected completion dates 
are now as follows: 


Construction started May 1999 
Anticipated Practical Completion May 2001 
Forecast Opening Date August 2001 


4.3 As the above demonstrates, construction started some three months late and this continues to be 
reflected in the later completion dates. The total construction period has remained unchanged and the highest 
risk aspects (excavation, piling and sub-structure) are now either complete or substantially complete. 


5. LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


5.1 The mix of elements and activities within the approved project has been carefully put together to ensure 
long-term viability. Perhaps most importantly, this is not a single purpose, single activity project. It is a 
mixture of revenue-neutral and revenue-producing activities. 


5.2 The primary revenue-neutral activities are the Millennium Library and the Tourist Information 
Centre, where peppercorn rents have been agreed in recognition of the major capital contributions made by 
the two local authorities. These activities will, however, make proper contributions to service charges and 
long term property maintenance. 


5.3 A key revenue source will be the car park which directly replaces the high yield surface car park 
previously existing on part of the site. 
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5.4 Significant income will be derived from space let to third party tenants. Relevant activities include the 
Business Information and Learning Centre; the Learning Shop; retail space within the Visitor Centre; one or 
more Retail Units; and all catering space. 


5.5 Apart from an ongoing programme of events, animation and entertainment which is forecast as 
revenue neutral, the principal activities for which the project Company is directly responsible are the 
management and marketing of: 


(a) the Heritage Visitor Attraction; and 


(b) the multi-media auditorium and related break-out/training/function spaces. 


5.6 The Heritage Visitor Attraction (HVA) has been designed by Event Communications Ltd, the award- 
winning designers of the successful “our Dynamic Earth” project in Edinburgh, as well as other successful 
projects in England, Ireland, Belgium and elsewhere. This aspect of the project is also benefiting from strategic 
marketing and operational advice from Locum Destination Consulting (formerly L&R). 


5.7 The current view is that, professionally marketed and managed, the HVA will deliver worthwhile 
revenue surpluses in the first full year and beyond. The challenge is therefore perceived as being not so much 
one of short term viability as of long term sustainability. The particular issue is whether the HVA can generate 
sufficient surpluses to fund the periodic refreshment that will be essential for ongoing viability. 


5.8 Notwithstanding the above, the project Company may clearly choose in the future to contribute to 
HVA refreshment/renewal costs from other revenue streams, such as car park or rental income. 


5.9 With regard to the multi-media auditorium and related spaces, indications are that there is room in 
the Norwich area market for such facilities which will not compete directly with conventional hotel or 
conferencing offers. With capacity for up to 200 people, a tiered-seat auditorium, multi-media projection and 
presentation facilities, and break-out rooms with video-conferencing and Internet access, there is a distinctive 
offer which is already attracting interest from the private, public and not-for-profit sectors. 


5.10 This “meetings” business is forecast to generate an annual surplus after costs, but clearly has to 
establish its own share of the existing market as well as capitalising on its unique resources to attract 
additional business. In the medium term, the risk to the project is medium to low, given that the related break- 
out/training/function spaces would easily convert to highly attractive lettable space. 


5.11 At this stage, rather more than one year ahead of opening, the shape of the business and the overall 
risk profile are arguably more informative than detailed financial projections. The ongoing business is 
expected to have an annual turnover in the range of £1.5 to £2 million; and to have an annual operating 
surplus between £150,000 and £400,000, after property maintenance costs but before providing for capital 
renewal. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 20 


Memorandum submitted by the Scottish Football Association 


The Scottish Football Association (“Association”) hereby advises, to its best knowledge and belief, the 
following: 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


— Queen’s Park Football Club Limited (“QPFC”) is the owner of The National Stadium, Hampden 
Park. In the late 1970s and early 1980s the National Stadium was becoming obsolete and quite 
obviously in need of redevelopment. In the period from 1980 until the early 1990s the National 
Stadium was modernised on a piece-meal basis. Following the Taylor Report in the mid 1980s 
QPFC concluded that the National Stadium would require more radical redevelopment in order to 
meet future regulatory requirements and spectator expectations. Accordingly, in the early 1990s 
QPFC embarked upon an ambitious scheme to redevelop the National Stadium. QPFC, as noted, 
owned the stadium and the principle responsibility for financing and project managing the 
arrangement was assumed by them; 


— as QPFC’s plans evolved, they decided to establish The National Stadium PLC (“TNS”) in order 
to market a debenture scheme to provide an additional seam of finance for the redevelopment of 
Hampden and also to comply with the requirements of the Millennium Commission, and 


— the Association has no knowledge regarding the “way in which the project marks the year 2000 and 
the beginning of the third Millennium”. Please revert to QPFC. 
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THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Please revert to QPFC regarding this element. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


(excluding most recent funding gap resulting in QPFC’s interim administration: please revert directly to 
QPFC in this regard). 


— Please revert to QPFC on this matter; 


— it is the Association’s understanding that the amount of the grant originally awarded by the 
Millennium Commission was £23 million. Please revert directly to QPFC regarding any subsequent 
supplementary grants by the Commission; 


— the recent estimate of the total budget (as at Debenture Issue—November 1998) for the project was 
£55.3 million. An outline on non-Millennium Commission sources (and potential sources) of 
funding for the project was: 


— The Football Trust—£7.0 million. 
— The Glasgow Development Agency—£1.6 million. 
— The Scottish Office—£2.0 million. 
— Strathclyde European Partnership—£2.1 million. 
— Strathclyde Regional Council—£0.3 million. 
— City of Glasgow District Council—£0.7 million. 
— Scottish Sports Council (Lottery Sports Fund)—£3.75 million. 
— France Lease—£2.5 million. 
— Millennium Commission—£23 million. 
— Proceeds of Debenture Issue (net of expenses)—£7.56 million. 
— Sponsorships by BT Scotland—£4.42 million. 
— please revert to QPFC with regard to any changes to the project budget over time. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


— Please revert to QPFC regarding the forecast timetable for the project at the time of the grant award 
by the Millennium Commission; 


— the redevelopment of the National Stadium at Hampden Park was completed as at May 1999; 
— please revert to QPFC regarding any changes in the project timetable over time. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


— As at 3lst March 2000 the Association become the tenant of the National Stadium at Hampden 
Park although QPFC continues to enjoy the National Stadium’s footballing facilities on an agreed 
basis. The Association has assumed responsibility for the management and control of the National 
Stadium. It has become an employer of substantially all of the staff at the stadium who had 
previously been employed by TNS; and the Association has assumed the benefit and burden of the 
various commercial contracts entered into by TNS in relation to the stadium (with a few exceptions). 


The Association is confident that the National Stadium at Hampden Park has a viable long term future. 
It is making a significant investment to ensure that the National Stadium has a fighting chance of occupying 
its place as an internationally recognised multi-purpose stadium venue with top level ancillary facilities. 


The Association is now operating the stadium through a wholly owned subsidiary known as Hampden 
Park Limited. This will facilitate the creation of a discreet brand for marketing and related purposes. 


The Association has recently announced the appointment of Mr David Kells, currently Commercial 
Director of Celtic plc, as the Managing Director of Hampden Park Limited. Mr Kells is highly experienced 
and well respected in footballing circles. The Association is delighted to have been able to secure the services 
of such a high calibre individual. Mr Kells will be charged with the responsibility of developing and 
implementing a detailed business plan for the stadium. 


The Association has no comment to make on the role of and funding by public agencies of the National 
Stadium, Hampden Park. The Association’s sole concern is to ensure that a national asset which has a 
historical and emotional role in Scottish sporting culture is managed efficiently both for the Association and 
for the Scottish nation over the next 20 to 40 years. 
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The Association’s relationship with the Millennium Commission extends solely to the Association, in its 
capacity as operator and manager of the National Stadium, becoming legally responsible for complying with 
certain grant conditions of the Millennium Commission. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 21 
Memorandum submitted by the Portsmouth Society 


PORTSMOUTH MILLENNIUM TOWER 


We are the local amenity society for the city of Portsmouth, affiliated to the Civic Trust. We have read in 
the local paper that your Committee are investigating the delays and tribulations concerning the building of 
the Millennium Tower here. There are various important aspects of this case which you may not be told about 
from other sources. 


The fundamental trouble has been the failure to decide clearly what the tower is for. It has not been 
appreciated that the tower’s design should be looked at from two points of view—from outside and inside. 
From outside it would be a landmark, symbol of what? From inside it would be a viewing point; but to enable 
people to view what in particular? 


At a very early stage—in late 1995—-Virginia Bottomley, the responsible Minister at the time, came to 
Portsmouth and said that we must have a design competition. We were very pleased. It was what we had been 
asking for; but nothing came of it. Various spurious reasons were given—it would take too long, a laughable 
reason seeing that that was at the end of 1995. 


DESIGN—NotT Just AESTHETIC 


In 1996 three of us were invited to the offices of Sir Norman Foster to see what their ideas were. To our 
surprise they had done a lot of work on the design—to the extent that they knew how deep the piles would 
have to be. Their design symbolised a dockyard crane with a viewing platform at the top, at the required 150 
metres accessed by lift, but, crucially, it had a several layered viewing complex as it were in the crane driver’s 
cabin at a much lower level at 40 or 50 feet accessed by escalator. They had grasped the essential point—which 
nobody else has—that what is unique and really exciting here is the sheer volume and variety of boat and ship 
movements on the harbour, not really appreciated from a great height—they’d just be insects on a pond. 
There is incomparably more going on on the water here than say the London river, Liverpool or Plymouth. 
At present there is nowhere the public can see it from, certainly nowhere where they can have a drink or a 
meal and watch it. 


Fosters had realised that the public might like to go to the top viewing platform and enjoy the distant 
views—once; but probably never again. You'll be able to see Bognor Regis on a clear day; but who will want 
to see it again? But the lower level complex with bar and restaurant taking in the panorama of the harbour’s 
activities would be a place people might well want to go once a week. 


The reason why various potential operators have walked away is because the design is wrong, not just _ 
aesthetically, but functionally in terms of a place where you can “pack them in”. 


Fosters had also realised that the dockyard itself was the reason for Portsmouth being here and the crane 
was the best symbol of the yard. The current design—the spinnaker, the image of a sailing yacht, is not as 
typical of Portsmouth as of many neighbouring harbours. Portsmouth is only secondarily a yachting place. 
It is above all a working harbour and that’s its fascination. 


THE TRANSPORT & WorKS ACT 


Then there is the business of the Transport & Works Act under which permission has to be obtained to 
build in the water. If the plan had been to site the tower on land—which it could easily have been (its proposed 
site is only a few feet offshore), all this would have been unnecessary. Furthermore Portsmouth have chosen, 
for some unknown reason, Berkeley Festival Waterfront Company, the developers of the adjoining 
Gunwharf site, as their agents in the negotiations with the DETR about the T&W Act. And Berkeleys deal 
via their solicitors Cameron McKenna. So discussions go from Portsmouth via Berkeleys to Cameron 
McKenna to the DETR instead of direct. Not surprisingly it is taking a long time. And although Berkeley’s 
are contributing £3 million to the cost, the building of the tower is not really in their interest. It will spoil the 
view from their buildings. 


It remains a mystery why the Fosters design was never seriously taken up, and even who commissioned it. 
In our view simply to have had Fosters on board would have been a big boost to the city, quite regardless of 
the superiority and ingenuity of their design. 


You will be told by others of the spurious choice given to the public. It started off as choice of designs from 
the German firm LAP “who have designed more towers around the world than anyone else”. It turned out 
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that they were simply the structural engineers. The choice was between three designs all from the local firm 
of HGP who have never designed a tower anywhere! 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 22 


Memorandum submitted by the Greenwich Society 


Confirming our recent conversation, I enclose as evidence to the Committee: 


(a) A copy of the Society’s letter to English Partnerships in which we gave our comments on the 
consortia who were on the interim short list of five in the Dome Legacy competition. 


(b) A copy of a press release in which we comment on the Government’s choice of the two consortia on 
the final short list of two. 


These two documents will, I think, give a concise summary of the Society’s views regarding the future role, 
operation and management of the Dome. 


I can also confirm that the Society would be willing to give oral evidence. The contact for this purpose is 
Sir Michael Pike, 5 Crooms Hill, Greenwich, London SE10 8ER. Sir Michael is a former High Commissioner 
to Singapore (now retired from the Diplomatic Service); chairman of the Society’s Regeneration and 
Development Group; chair of the Greenwich Town Centre Management Agency (an agency of the 
Greenwich Waterfront Development Partnership); and vice chair of the Greenwich Development Agency 
(the partnership agency responsible for the consideration of bids under the Single Regeneration Budgets 
programme). 


Annex A 


Letter of 19 April to Mr John Walker, English Partnerships 


The Greenwich Society is the principal amenity society for local residents with a 700 plus membership and 
a successful track record over 40 years. 


We held a public meeting at which four of the five short-listed candidates for the Dome Legacy Competition 
made a presentation and answered questions. (The Greenwich Media World was not able to attend). 
Members of our Executive Committee have considered the various rival bids and would wish to make the 
following representations. 


GREENWICH MEDIA WORLD 


As the aerial perspective indicates this scheme involves large scale development around the Dome, and 
presumably relies on such development for its commercial viability. The Media World proposal initially 
proposed the development of 120 acres. We are not persuaded that there will be a demand for, “classical and 
pop concerts on a scale not seen before”. The London Arena, the South Bank Complex, the Blackheath Halls 
and Greenwich Theatre already provide services of this kind with some surplus capacity. 


LEGACY PLC 


We were much impressed by this bid. It was well thought out, well presented and would provide a means 
by which to improve the quality of the local job base. Since the collapse of the local riverside industries in the 
1970s, the Greenwich area has—with a couple of notable exceptions—been almost entirely dependant upon 
the service and visitor-related sectors; as welcome as these are, there is crucial need for the local job market 
to be both more diversified and highly skilled. The scheme does not require comprehensive development of 
the surrounding areas and crucially does not anticipate any change in vehicle usage or an increase in road 
traffic. The backers of the scheme, both in financial and scientific and technical terms, gave it a particular 
credibility. 


MERIDIAN CITY 


This scheme involves major development outside the Dome as the aerial view indicates. On such an 
important site we were concerned that we did not have projections of buildings of an exceptional aesthetic 
quality and design. The proposals for use within the Dome were somewhat non-specific and provide little 
vision of what will be the essential feature of the structure. 
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SPORTS DOME 


The scheme had a clear and specific focus and in our opinion has been well thought through. The Olympic 
Spirit concept would be popular (as examples of it elsewhere in Europe have shown) and the proposal for a 
Sports Theatre which would be used to host some of the indoor sporting events in relation to an Olympic bid 
in 2012 is also exciting. Our concerns about some of the financing aspects of this scheme have been allayed 
by correspondence with Chelsfield. 


DOME EUROPE 


We were unimpressed by this bid. It seemed to us that it had not been thought through in the same way as 
the other bids. It had no overall vision and the spokesman, Peter Middleton, had obviously been brought in 
at the last moment (relatively speaking) to give the bid and its backers some credibility. Alone among the 
competitors, this proposal will make no contribution to improving the quality of the local job market. 


CONCLUSION 


The Greenwich Society would propose that the Legacy plc and the Sports Dome proposal be short-listed 
for the final decision on the future of the Dome. 


Annex B 


PRESS RELEASE OF 20 MAY 2000 


This Press Release may alternatively be used as “a letter to the editor”, in which case the signatory should 
be “Ray Smith, Honorary Secretary, The Greenwich Society”. 


THE Dome LEGACY COMPETITION 


The Government’s announcement of the final short-list of two consortia in the competition to manage and 
develop the future of the Dome is very much “good news and bad news” for the Greenwich Society. Legacy 
ple are the Society’s favoured candidate, a fact which we made clear in our submission to the Government 
at the previous stage. By contrast, we placed Dome Europe fifth out of the five consortia on the interim list. 


The Legacy ple plan would provide managed commercial premises and other support facilities aimed 
primarily at new and developing high-tech companies. This represents a golden opportunity to improve the 
quality of the local job base. Since the collapse of the local industries between 1970 and 1990, the Greenwich 
area has—with a couple of notable exceptions—been largely dependant upon the service and visitor-related 
sectors. As welcome as these are, there is crucial need for the local job market to be both more diversified and 
highly skilled. Neither would the Legacy scheme mean an increase in road traffic and this is also important 
as traffic congestion is a major and perennial local problem. 


Dome Europe proposes essentially to continue the current activities of the Dome, with some of its “zones” 
continuing to exist, but with some changes. How unexciting! The proposal was by far the most obscure of the | 
five, with no definable content and no overall vision. It would make absolutely no contribution to improving 
the quality of the local job market. We must sincerely hope that the apparent strength of Dome Europe’s 
financial backing does not weigh overwhelmingly in the Government’s final reckoning. Important as this 
factor is, the long term economic regeneration of the Thames Gateway—including the Greenwich area—is 
far more important, and raising the skills of local people is crucial to this process. 


The Greenwich Society is an amenity society with about 750 members in and around the Greenwich area. 
It is a charity, is registered with the Civic Trust, and a member of the London Forum of Amenity Societies. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 23 . 


Memorandum submitted by The Revd Canon Colin Fletcher 


Thank you very much for your letter of 18 April 2000 regarding the Culture, Media and Sport Committee’s 
latest inquiry into Millennium issues. 


As I said in my letter to the Committee dated 6 September 1999 those of us who have worked as members 
of the “Lambeth Group” were delighted with the way in which the conversations and discussions of the last 
four years bore so much fruit in the Millennium Celebrations. 


As far as the Dome is concerned its members felt very satisfied by the contents of the Faith Zone, the Shared 
Prayer Space, the Muslim Prdver Room and the Chaplaincy provision—all of which represented a triumph 
for interfaith co-operation that has rarely been achieved nationally, or internationally. In all of this the work 
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of the staff of NMEC and its two Chief Executives, has been outstanding and, in recognition of that, I wrote 
on behalf of the Group to Ms Jennie Page to thank her and to her successor following his appointment. 


But, as I said in my previous letter, the Dome has only formed a part of the work of the Lambeth Group 
and, in many ways, the events organised at the New Year, and throughout this year, have had a greater 
significance both as far as the churches and the other faith communities are concerned. In particular the 
Millennium Moment on New Year’s Eve, the Millennium Church Services, and the Shared Act of Reflection 
and Commitment in the House of Lords on 3 January 2000 were all widely appreciated and the co-operation 
on these between the churches and other faith communities and the staff of the Department was quite 
outstanding. 


Looking ahead to the future the members of the Group are now contributing their reflections to a paper 
being prepared by the Millennium Unit of DCMS which will, we hope, provide some useful long term 
guidelines for whichever Department is responsible for organising similar events in the future. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 24 
Memorandum submitted by Churches Together in England 
1. THE CONTENT AND OPERATIONS OF THE MILLENNIUM DOME 


1.1 Relationships between the Churches and the Dome 


The Churches’ relationships with the Dome go back to November 1996, and since then, our expectation 
that the content of the Dome must reflect something of the Christian nature of the anniversary has been the 
stuff of headlines and controversy. 


In the summer of 1997, the Churches submitted a paper (previously given to the Select Committee as Annex 
C of our June 1998 evidence) about the values they would expect to see at the Greenwich site. From then on, 
from the initial ideas for a “Spirit” Zone, through to the final design of “Faith”, the Churches kept in close 
touch with the project, working in broad agreement with the representatives of other faith communities, 
chiefly through the Lambeth Group. The Churches’ Millennium Officer, the Revd Stephen Lynas, acted on 
behalf of the Lambeth Group in the critical design phase during late 1998 and throughout 1999. 


We would like to place on record our appreciation of the way in which NMEC dealt with us in that design 
and building phase. Despite implications in the media that the Churches and other faith communities had to 
fight all the way to achieve a position where the Faith Zone contained acceptable religious content, NMEC 
always kept faith with us. The public pressure on religious issues, and on matters to do with funding, was 
intense, but our views were taken seriously and given due weight. 


1.2 Content of the Millennium Dome 


The religious content of the Dome is very largely (but not exclusively) to be found within “Faith”. Many 
of the points we made during the discussion and design phases have been taken up in the Zone’s contents, 
notably a desire that it should: 


— reflect the true nature of the anniversary; 
— remind visitors of the impact of the teachings of Christ; and 
— interpret the Christian heritage of the UK. 


We believe that the widescreen-format films made for the Zone which tell the Christian story in Britain 
through a number of thematic treatments (worship, education, mission, landscape, et a/) are of the highest 
quality. The Religious Programmes Department of the BBC, who made the films to NMEC’s brief, should 
be congratulated on their work. 


Similarly, the representation of the contemporary faith landscape of the UK on the nine large glass pillars 
is an outstanding success. We know that people in all the faith communities were impressed by the sensitivity 
with which the designers and photographers approached the task of portraying some of the most intimate 
moments in family and religious life. 


We believe that the pre-eminently Christian portions of the Zone were entirely in keeping with our 
understanding of the Millennium. We are also glad that the multi-faith landscape the Zone portrays is 
handled in a way that is true to the faith communities, without straying into any implications of syncretism 
or making unhelpful comparisons about faith or practice. We draw attention to a specific legacy issue in para 
2.1 below. 


The Faith Zone’s content has been the subject of extremely favourable comment by visiting Church leaders, 
by religious education specialists and others whose considered judgement is worthy of note. 
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1.3 The Opening Ceremony 


The opening ceremony came in for some very bad publicity after the event. We wish to place on record our 
appreciation of the way in which the content was designed to blend the entertaining with the spiritual, giving 
the audience at home as well as those in the Dome itself, the opportunity for reflection as well as celebration. 
In particular, we commend the prayers led by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir John Tavener’s “New 
Beginning” (a composition based on the Churches’ Millennium Resolution), which made a fitting last item 
before midnight. 


1.4 The Dome Prayer Space and Chaplaincy 


The Prayer Space suffered in the Dome’s initial months from bad signposting, but has come to be well used, 
both on weekdays and Sundays, and for formal services as well as individual prayer and reflection. 


The Chaplaincy team, drawn from a very broad range of Christian traditions, have been on duty whenever 
the Dome is open to the public (apart from the late evening sessions), providing a resource to both visitors 
and staff. Chaplains have been seconded from their normal duties, and are not paid by NMEC. 


In addition to the availability of the Space for individual prayer and reflection, Christian services have been 
held there (with the agreement of other faith communities) on a daily basis, with three Sunday services 
taking place. 


The daily prayers consist of a simple morning and evening service, led by a chaplain, to which all are 
welcome. On Sundays, a Catholic Mass, an Anglican Communion, and a Free Church service are held. 


One feature of the Prayer Space has been the Prayer Request Book, which is available to any visitor to use. 
On some days, as many as four pages of entries have been made by visitors. At each service the chaplains offer 
prayer for those who have written in the book. 


1.5 Pentecost 2000—Sunday 11 June 


The Committee’s inquiry takes place as churches prepare for Pentecost 2000—a day of widespread 
Christian celebrations across the country to mark the Millennium. The feast falls on Sunday 11 June 2000, 
and we are glad that the Dome is to play a full part in reflecting the levels of activity across the country. 


The four Presidents of Churches Together in England (The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr George Carey, 
The Archbishop of Westminster, The Rt Revd Cormac Murphy-O’Connor, the Moderator of the Free 
Churches’ Council, the Revd Tony Burnham and Rowena Loverance, of the Religious Society of Friends) 
will be at the Dome at 8 am, for a live service, broadcast on BBC Radio 4. There will be a number of Christian- 
related performance elements within the Dome on the day, including material from the nationwide schools 
arts project JC2000. Reduced-rate tickets have been offered to church members visiting the Dome on the day. 


We would like to thank NMEC staff for their contribution to making Pentecost 2000 such a high-profile 
occasion, as part of NMEC’s commitment to reflecting a number of major religious festivals throughout 
the year. } 


2. LESSONS FOR THE PROJECT FOR THE FUTURE 


2.1 The future legacy of “Faith” 


The Zone has been a significant achievement, and we believe the visiting public have given it high scores 
in the “exit polls” conducted on site every day. 


There is a legacy issue which will soon need addressing: what is to happen to the contents of “Faith” once 
the Millennium Experience has come to an end? In particular, we think the possibility of an “after-life” for 
the video material and the glass pillars is worthy of exploration. The former might lend themselves to an 
educational study pack (in video or CD-ROM format); the latter could be the focus of a travelling exhibition. 
We hope that NMEC will soon be able to address these possibilities. 


2.2 Learning from the Millennium Experience 


The whole process of consultation and discussion between the Dome, the Churches and the other faith 
traditions has been an example of good practice which we would hope to see emulated elsewhere in British 
public life. In particular, the Dome has been a focus for discussion between and with the different religious 
communities. Government, NMEC and the Department for Culture, Media and Sport have all played 
their part. 


We understand that DCMS staff will be addressing the issue of how lessons can be learned from all the 
Millennium activity with the Yambeth Group, and we look forward to playing a part in those discussions. 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 25 


Memorandum submitted by Mr Ivor Hall 


It gives me no pleasure to write, in this my fourth report to the Culture Media and Sport Committee, that 
all of my previous misgivings since July 1996 have become fact. Its siting, its enormous size, its dumbed down 
content, the indifferent design of the 14 zones and its unbelievable initial cost, now rising daily by the millions 
which will never be repaid are all matters I have commented on. 


1. THE BENEFITS TO GREENWICH 


In my view very little. The Dome is too far away to bring additional visitors to the village of Greenwich, 
the Maritime Museum and the Observatory. The draconian parking restrictions have brought with them their 
own major problems. I am also very sceptical as to how much, and at what level, employment has really been 
brought to the region. 


2. THE EXHIBITION 


I attach a five-page report produced following my visit to the Dome on 7 January 2000". It deals with both 
the outside and the interior fit out. It does not make for happy reading. 


No real thought has gone into the outside area; there is no link between it and the inside of the Dome. No 
real advantage has been taken of the river views and it was not until the end of March that the last of the 
sculptures was delivered, naturally a work by a past Turner Prize winner! The failure to provide seating, 
restaurants (except for the rather expensive building by the Richards Rogers Partnership, the Greenwich 
Pavilion) and other interests overlooking the water, and the cheap marking of the meridian line suggests the 
NMEC had already overspent elsewhere. 


Inside, the NMEC failed to decide the content at the same time as the envelope. Working without a design 
orientated leader, the zone designers’ ideas were based on an almost empty brief, and were initially controlled 
by two inexperienced thirty something’s before being put before similarly inexperienced focus groups, 
committees, godparents and the NMEC’s Directors. The dumbed down results simply confirm you cannot 
design by committee. 


3. FINANCE 


There is no doubt that the NMEC have, with bad management, wasted millions of pounds in unnecessary 
changes in the structure, content and in abortive fees to their numerous consultants. The fee scales seem to 
differ tremendously between the £800K to the Richard Rogers Partnership (RRP) for the completed Dome 
and Imagination’s pay off of £7.6 million for concepts provided over a period of 14 months! The costs for 
this project should be carefully investigated from its inception. 


What sort of audits have the Millennium Commission (MC), the National Audit Office (NAO) been 
carrying out over the cost of this project. I see a recent report in The Times that the latter are now intending 
to carry out a thorough investigation. I believe that the right way forward is for an independent audit, carried 
out by a team unbeholden to government, NMEC, MC and the NAO. They should have full and free access 
to the files of the MC and NMEC’s administrative and financial papers and also access to speak with their 
consultants who, I believe, cannot speak as they have a “gagging” clause in their contracts. 


The facts regarding the regeneration of the SE corner of London and the additional employment the Dome 
has brought to the area should also be investigated in depth. 


4. THE LESSONS 


Do not: 
(a) start without a full and clear brief as to the aim, content and realistic budget for the project; 


(b) choose a site like Greenwich, windswept, contaminated and served by a single underground 
station—instead choose a site with as much infrastructure in place as possible and accessible to all; 


(c) overprice the tickets and unrealistic forecasts of attendance figures; 
(d) allow commercial projects of this magnitude to be headed by civil servants; 
(e) involve MPs, Knights and Lords—if there are problems they will run for cover; 


(f) allow the great and the good, with no experience amongst them as to how an exhibition is designed, 
set up and run, to be involved; 


(g) attempt to design by committee; and 
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me 


(h) ignore sound advice from within the industry—see Richard Rogers Evening Standard 25 May “There 
was no clear visionary person who had a clear brief in charge of it”. Since the resignation of Stephen 
Bayley in January 1998 I also have been pleading for the NMEC to take on board a design- 
orientated leader to guide and co-ordinate the zone designers. 


5. SUMMARY 


I believe that the Culture, Media and Sport Committee have a duty to call for an in-depth independent 
report on the complete project. It obviously cannot be completed until the closing of the Dome. However, as 
this seems more imminent as the days go on, the report should be started immediately. 


The report should start from February 1996, the day Greenwich was selected as the site for the UK’s main 
Millennium celebration to today. It should cover all aspects of the project and in particular the NMEC’s 
involvement in management, contracts, costs, and consultants. It also needs to include the MC’s management 
of the project and their auditing of costs, and finally, the involvement of both the Tory and Labour 
Governments. 


I would like to offer my own services as part of the independent report team. I am a chartered architect 
and also have over 35 years experience in the exhibition industry, in the main working on international trade 
shows worldwide. I have worked in 30 countries outside the UK for major multi-national and international 
companies designing and “seeing in” complex exhibits on stands of up to 1,000 square metres. 


I have also carried out innovative work for the Live Aid Concert at Wembley Stadium and prepared a 
multi-million dollar proposal for the twenty fifth anniversary celebrations for the United Arab Emirates, a 
scheme which was not built. My latest venture is the design and manufacture of a solid bronze, made in 
England, horizontal Millennium sundial for the garden! 


May 2000 
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Memorandum submitted by Dr Peter Brierley 


I write in response to the Press Notice indicating that there is a Committee meeting to conduct an inquiry 
on Marking the Millennium in the United Kingdom which was sent to my office on 18 April 2000 (Christian 
Research, 4 Footscray Road, Eltham, London SE9 2TZ). 


Since the majority of this particular Committee’s work is focussing on the Dome I am replying in a private 
capacity. 


I had the pleasure of visiting the Dome from my home in last January, and whilst I found it an enjoyable 
day, and reasonable value for money, I have two outstanding impressions which I wish to pass on to the 
Committee for their consideration. 


Firstly, I happen to live within the immediate vicinity of the Dome’s sphere of influence. Because it is not 
possible to get to the Dome by normal private transport I naturally had to use public transport, which I did. 
I have no complaints about the efficiency of the working of that transport, and it got me to the Dome within 
about an hour of leaving home and the return journey took a similar time. However, I am used to using a car 
and would have got to the Dome using a car within 20 minutes, so in effect I had to waste 1 hour 20 minutes 
in travel which to my way of thinking was an unnecessary extension of a long day. It is in fact very difficult 
for people living in South London to get to the Dome easily by public transport—I had to catch a bus to 
Lewisham, then the Docklands Light Railway to Canary Wharf and then change onto the tube. The cost of 
that travel was much greater than if I had gone by private transport. Whilst I understand the need to try to 
ensure that public transport is used more and private transport used less, to rigorously enforce that with such 
an opportunity as the Dome to my way of thinking is a major mistake and can only inhibit attendance from 
the very people who live in the neighbourhood of the Dome. Those coming a distance and ending up in central 
London can readily get to the Dome by connecting to the appropriate tube. It happens to be much more 
difficult for those who live locally! Yet there are two million of us sitting on its doorstep. 


My second comment relates to the content of the exhibits. These were in my opinion reasonably of high 
value, certainly well laid out in most cases, and like everybody else I enjoyed certain items more than others. 
But except for the McDonalds exhibit, which I understand varies each day, everything else was simply a one- 
off event. I have a daughter and grand-daughter and would be more than happy for them to go to the Dome 
but I would pay for them to go rather than take them myself. I have done it all once and there is nothing more 
for me to go and see, and simply to see the same thing a second time would be boring. The only exhibit which 
built in a “come back factor” was actually McDonalds. I am not a particular fan of McDonalds but the very 
fact that it is American and they think in marketing terms perhaps more strongly than we do, is maybe 
reflected in the nature of their exhibit. I would gladly go back to see the latest McDonalds exhibit again, but 
not the rest thank you very much. This lack of “repeatability” is I feel a major disadvantage of the current 
contents. 7 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 27 
Memorandum submitted by Mr Gordon Winbourne 


DOME: MILLENNIUM COMMISSION/NMEC CONTROVERSIAL FUNDING OVER AND 
ABOVE THE AUTHORISED £758 MILLION 


I enclose correspondence’ and supporting documentation submitted to the Millennium Commission 
challenging the further funds supplied since the Dome opened for business on New Year’s Eve and which 
automatically deprives other good causes projects denied funds on the grounds that they could not be funded 
due to scarcity of good causes funding allegedly not available to the Millennium Commission. 


According to the latest figures as published in yesterday’s Times newspaper and quoted in the enclosed 
letter addressed to Mr M O’Connor, the Commission’s Director of Policy and Corporate Affairs; the 
additional funds paid to NMEC including the £29 million just handed over now amount in all to £140 million. 


That amount of money is seen as being denied or having been denied by the Commission, to other projects 
otherwise eligible but denied allegedly due to the Commission’s inability to provide funds. 


Accordingly whatever the situation may have been at the material time (and which will require verification) 
the Commission has clearly had funds available since, and which are seen as subject to a first charge by 
projects denied funds now handed over to the NMEC. 


The Dome was and is a Government promoted project, it is therefore up to Ministers to make good any 
indebtedness. If Ministers do not wish to do so then the Dome must close. 


The Millennium Commission is not primarily responsible for the Dome. The acute conflict of interest now 
so painfully obvious whereby Ministers on the Commission and running NMEC by virtue of the so-called 
Golden Share, gives rise to the questioning of the impartiality of the Commission in continuing to sanction 
these huge sums of good causes Lottery allocations which were never intended to “bail out” an otherwise 
bankrupt enterprise. 


The fact that the Government creams off 13 per cent of all Lottery receipts at source cannot have escaped 
your Committee’s notice and neither for that matter the fact that the Government is due to sell off the Dome 
in due course. It stands to reason that unless the proceeds of sale are above the additional £140 million a lien 
on the proceeds of sale is now essential, and at the very least all monies realised should be returned to be re- 
allocated to projects which were denied funds allegedly due to scarcity of funds at the material time. 


I have set out in some detail the case history of UPR/MC/E/1576. I feel sure that there are many other well 
documented cases on the Commission’s files which can equally lay claim to reconsideration and recompense. 


The enclosed folder is therefore submitted for scrutiny and consideration by your Committee.” 


A caretaker body to deal with these residual issues would now appear long overdue given the profligate 
behaviour of the Commission. 
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Memorandum submitted by Mr Richard Heller 


This is to let you and the Committee know that I have started a campaign for the Millennium Dome to 
remain under public ownership. 


The Government has just shortlisted two private sector schemes for the Dome. One is mediocre: the other 
is ridiculous. Neither is a worthy future for a London landmark. Neither will raise much public money. The 
British people paid for the Dome and they should be allowed to keep it. 


In public ownership the Dome could be used for national festivals and celebrations—including the Queen’s 
Golden Jubilee in 2002. When not in such use, space in the Dome could be available to community groups, 
voluntary organisations, cultural, artistic and sporting bodies. This would create jobs and activity at least as 
well as selling off the Dome to a private (monopoly) developer. Indeed, in public ownership the Dome could 
offer lower rents to small, innovative businesses which the Government hopes to encourage. 


The upkeep of the Dome would be a trivial charge on public funds (I think it should be done from general 
revenue not the Lottery). I feel sure that the British people would bear it if they knew that the Dome would 
be put to good use, for which Ministers would answer to Parliament. I hope that the Committee will not shut 
its mind to a publicly-owned future for the Dome. I would be happy to talk about it at any time. 


On another point, what will happen to all the Government papers—and those of the publicly owned New 
Millennium Experience Company—relating to the Millennium Experience? They should all be released under 
freedom of information. I hope that your Committee will press for this: there can be no valid reason for 
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withholding them. The Committee of course has power to send for them and publish them if the Government 
is unwilling to release them! 


Finally, one small detail. It is impossible for visitors to buy a video of the central show at the Millennium 
Dome. I was told (in a letter from Lord Falconer’s private secretary) that the NMEC failed to negotiate 
performance rights for the show. Your Committee might wish to investigate this failure, which has weakened 
the artistic and commercial value of the Dome. 
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Memorandum submitted by Friends of the Earth, Greenwich 


1. Friends of the Earth exists to protect and improve the conditions for life on Earth, now and for the 
future. Friends of the Earth is one of the largest international environmental networks in the world, with over 
50 groups across five continents. It is one of the UK’s most influential national environmental pressure 
groups, and has a unique network of campaigning local groups, working in 250 communities throughout 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 


2. Jennifer Bates is currently co-ordinator and spokesperson of Greenwich Friends of the Earth, and as 
such speaks for Friends of the Earth on Greenwich Millennium issues. 


3. Request to present oral evidence on the matter detailed below. 
4. Summary of main suggestions: 
— all such projects should a showcase of sustainability in approach and execution from the outset; 


— all developments should from day one involve local stakeholders in a proper participation exercise 
that is properly funded, and has real bearing on what happens; 


— that the nature and extent of corporate funding on such projects should be critically assessed; 


— the area of housing planned for Dome coach park and exhibition support, that is due to join up with 
Millennium Village should in no way be jeopardised or compromised; 


— we must not turn a disastrous year at the Dome into a disastrous legacy—we must get the right plan 
(one that is better than either of the two shortlisted), and not be lured by offers to take over the 
Dome early/high bids to save face and recover extra money granted; 


— the National Audit Office should consider the Dome legacy arrangements/sale of site proceeds 
distribution in its inquiry due to report in July (ie before legacy decision); 


— there should be a properly agreed, detailed brief for the Dome site should the Dome be scrapped 
after 15 years; and 


— we must avoid in future top down regeneration as English Partnerships have inflicted on the 
Greenwich Peninsula, make sure wider and longer term issues are considered, and not allow political 
imperatives to rush developments through inappropriately. 


THE DomME IN 2000 


5. Insubmission to the Committee’s previous inquiry “Back to the Dome” I considered Dome content and 
sponsorship together because I felt they had regrettably become linked. I now consider Dome content not 
only with sponsorship, but these with ticket sales/attendance and finances as I feel these, sadly, are all linked. 


6. I expressed various fears to the Committee’s previous inquiry “Back to the Dome” eg about the 
corporate sponsorship threatening to turn the Dome into a virtual trade fair, and about the sponsors being 
zone-specific and having (in my view) too much control over “their” zones. These fears seem to have been 
realised. 


7. The Guardian (20 December 1999) declared “Corporate sponsors have hijacked the Millennium 
Experience” as a sub-headline, and go on to say “whether or not you like the Millennium Experience housed 
in and around the Dome, the spirit of corporate sponsorship weighs heavily” and questions whether it is 
possible to enjoy the Millennium Experience while ignoring the “blatant commercial sponsorship”. Prince 
Charles is reported (Sunday Times, 16 January 2000) to have said the Dome is “commercial and banal”. 
Design Week magazine asked prominent British designers their opinions (21 January 2000) and one said “T 
felt we were in a giant trade fair”. 


8. This is despite the fact that the “Back to the Dome” inquiry, in response to fears expressed by me and 
two others about the relationship between NMEC and its sponsors, questioned Bob Ayling (in his role as 
the then NMEC Chairman), and reported “Mr Ayling assured us that NMEC had not had to succumb to 
unreasonable commercial demands from sponsors” (paragraph 60). To me, however, the nature and extent 
of corporate sponsorship in the Dome is unreasonable, it is invasive and pervasive. 
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9. The City of London sponsored Money zone has a whole wall on the importance of the City of London. 
BT’s Talk and Ford’s Journey zones particularly are by any measure heavily branded (and even an NMEC 
spokesperson admitted as much). Ford’s sponsorship always seemed one the most in danger of not being 
unbiased (eg because of their membership, at the time of being accepted, of the Global Climate Coalition 
which was fighting to stop meaningful agreement at Kyoto climate change talks). Ford’s Journey zone 
culminates, up a final staircase, in a Ford Ka (one of Ford’s models). Also in the Journey zone is a large 
display on terminal five proposals at London Heathrow airport whose main backers are British Airways 
(whose Chief Executive until recently was Bob Ayling) and British Airports Authority. These two 
organisations are themselves joint sponsors of the Home Planet zone. The terminal five display does not offer 
a balanced approach—whereas it acknowledges there has been a public inquiry, doesn’t actually examine the 
case against terminal five, and seems to pre-empt the inquiry’s outcome by stating “. . . Spring 2002 Subject 
to Government approval, construction work begins. . . 2007 Terminal Five opens” (rather than could/would 
open). Another cosy arrangement of sponsors seemingly supporting each other is mentioned in The Guardian 
of 20 December 1999 where the BskyB sponsored film “. . . brandishes a Tesco loyalty card . . .; the camera 
lingers on the blue plastic card for what seems an inordinately long time.” Tesco is another Dome sponsor. 


10. Further to my concerns raised to the “Back to the Dome” inquiry, there has been concern about the 
McDonalds sponsored Our Town Story zone where groups of children give a performance (the idea being to 
have prepared it using their local McDonalds restaurant as a location). I have heard anecdotal comments 
about pressure exerted by McDonalds (eg financial incentives for cash strapped local authorities and waverers 
being told they would be denying children the opportunity of the trip to the Dome by not taking part). From 
Aberdeen in response to a piece in the Museums Journal of July 1999, Ann Scott’s letter of 23 August 1999 
refers to the Our Town Story project being “its (McDonalds) latest insidious exploitation of children” (the 
McLibel trial had found that criticism to the effect that McDonalds exploit children by using them, as more 
susceptible subjects of advertising, to pressurise their parents into going to McDonalds was justified. It was 
true). The letter also said “Support for McDonald’s Our Town project will only mean tacit acceptance of its 
corporate philosophy and business practices” (of which the letter was critical). The letter said “it is not too 
late for Education Authorities to boycott this project.” And of course the biggest McDonalds in Europe is 
the first thing we see and smell as we approach our supposed national celebration. 


11. We suggest that the heavily sponsor-dominated zones are themselves part of the problem. It is no 
surprise that this aspect has aroused press criticism that may have led to negative public perception (or added 
to direct impressions), perhaps resulting in reduced attendance figures and thus adding to financial difficulties. 
As the Independent says (5 May 2000) “. . . insisting the Dome is a success because most people who’ve been 
say they’ve enjoyed it. Well of course they do. Most people know what’s in it, so you wouldn’t go in the first 
place unless you enjoyed the sort of things you know are there. People who’ve been to see live chess would 
say they’ve enjoyed it, but that doesn’t mean it’s popular”. 


12. I’ve always been concerned about the scale of the Dome exhibition. I stated to the “Back to the Dome” 
inquiry that I believe there are too many zones—with even more added to the original nine that were planned, 
seemingly to suit sponsors that came forward, rather than getting them to sponsor the nine. The original nine 
had some sort of coherent theme. The mish-mash of zones that we have ended up with has meant there is an 
unfocused feel to the Dome. Having so many zones has also meant that people cannot even get round the 
Dome comfortably in a reasonable time. Time Out (19-26 January 2000) says “Reckon to arrive at 10 am and 
leave at 6 pm. You still won’t have time to see everything . . .”. The Guardian (15 January 2000) says “. . . it’s 
impossible to see even half of the Dome in a day”. This must also be off-putting and result in resentment as, 
having paid £20 for an adult ticket, people feel they haven’t been able to see everything and would have to 
pay to come back, have extra travel costs and possibly accommodation costs etc. Any “spare” space could 
have been used for perhaps some greenery or a water feature. The fact that there were so many zones that 
had to be built and that the costs of the zones may have been too high (I heard anecdotally that some zone 
designers had charged over the odds) have serious financial implications. Considerable savings could have 
been made by having fewer zones. Do we know what the contents/zones actually cost (it sounds as if the Dome 
structure itself only cost around £50 million)? Also Sunday Business of 28 May 2000 says “NMEC has never 
made clear how much of the sponsorship provided by these companies is in cash or in kind”. Could the 
corporate sponsors have effectively built their own zones? 


13. I would imagine the need for the extra money granted to NMEC by the Millennium Commission could 
have been spared, and perhaps the scheme may not have required corporate sponsorship at all. Any corporate 
sponsorship that was needed should, as I have advocated before, have been by way of supporting the Dome 
by paying into a communal fund to finance some worthwhile aspect of the project. This would have gained 
good publicity for the sponsors. Also sponsors would still have presumably endeared themselves to New 
Labour. I refer to my submission to the “Back to the Dome” inquiry that The Observer of 26 July 1998 
reported (of what the lobby firm engaged on behalf of Tesco’s suggested) “that a £12 million Tesco donation 
to the Millennium Dome was part of a ‘quid pro quo deal’—giving its support to a Government project in 
order to endear itself to New Labour”. Indeed, it is of concern that we do not know what, if any benefits the 
corporate sponsors have or may achieve. For instance is it possible that the arms manufacturers BAe and 
GEC/Marconi sponsoring the Mind zone may have endeared themselves to New Labour and the 
Government’s Export Credit Guarantee Department on which they are so dependent? The Observer article 
had gone on to say (referring to the fact that Tesco’s lobbyists were campaigning to block plans for a tax on 
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car spaces) “there is no suggestion that Tesco made the Dome donation to help it get its way over the car park 
tax issue. But the plan to impose the tax was dropped from last week’s White Paper on transport—and the 
terms of the exemption were exactly as LLM’s Ben Lucas (the lobbyist) had suggested”. 


14. By organising the Dome we have used what is public money, but allowed it to be dwarfed by 
corporates. A more compact, more focused, at the very least a not corporate sponsor-dominated Dome (ie 
a better Dome) would surely have cost less and been more attractive to press and visitors and led to higher 
attendance figures, which would in turn have helped financially. Instead we have added to the symbolism and 
reality of corporate dominance in our society and seemed happy to have any sponsor on board. It is 
interesting that the corporate sponsors do not seem to mind the idea of early closure even if they have 
contracts till the end of the year. As one director of a sponsor said (Sunday Express 28 May 2000) “To be 
associated with such a failure does our corporate image no good whatsoever”. 


14(a) David Faber MP, a member of this Committee, according to the Sunday Times of 28 May 2000, said 
“So far, we’ve let the Dome off the hook on the quality of its contents”. That seems obvious. 


15. NMEC in their document “Environment at the Dome” say “. . . the NMEC has adopted the principles 
of sustainability from the outset”. We completely disagree. We believe it should have been a showcase of 
sustainability in its approach and execution, but (unlike the also part Lottery funded Earth Centre in 
Doncaster) this has not been the case. There have been some good aspects and initiatives, and these are 
welcome, but they have often been partial, add-ons or have been undermined by other factors. 


16. NMEC have indeed been focused on public transport to get people to the Dome, but they tried to get 
Falconwood Field (a supposedly protected area of Metropolitan Open Land) used as a giant car park-and- 
ride as part of their unbalanced transport strategy. NMEC was defeated after a large local campaign. On the 
energy side there should have been a policy from the start to maximise the use of renewable energy on the site 
eg solar and wind. This could have been a demonstration in action for people to see the way forward for the 
21st Century. In fact NMEC proclaim to be supplied by “100 per cent renewable ‘ecotricity”’—but apparently 
about 30 per cent of the energy is from household waste incineration which we do not consider in any way 
renewable or green as such waste incineration acts as a disincentive to reduce waste and recycle adequately. 
NMEC has been rightly proud to talk about its greywater reuse schemes, but they could have done more eg 
by having solar water heating for all hot water for washroom facilities and even catering facilities. There 
should have been a policy from the start to consider the resource use and waste implications of all decisions 
made. NMEC have a welcome attitude to recycling, but allowing McDonalds (who are a sponsor) to have 
their largest McDonalds in Europe at the Dome producing untold waste is absurd. We advocated that only 
catering facilities that used proper crockery and cutlery should be allowed licences. The roof material chosen 
was PVC—a substance known to be toxic in is manufacture and disposal—and only got changed after 
pressure was exerted. The changed roof material happened to give the Dome the potential to be permanent. 
Of course we believe it should have been considered to be permanent from the start. EcoDesign magazine 
(volume V11 No 3) say “For the Dome, the external work (ie not the Dome structure itself) has been specified 
with a lifespan of only two years!” It goes on to say, referring to the admission booths, “. . . the value of the 
materials after recycling would not cover one per cent of the cost of manufacture of the booths. This is 
obviously a gross waste of resources .. .” 


16(a) The fact that the site is a brownfield not a greenfield one is welcome (but that was chosen for them). 
However, such a site has implications for and responsibilities to Greenwich and its people. There have been 
some welcome initiatives such as promoting local services and labour linked to training initiatives, as well as — 
some SRB money eg for local housing. However we believe this is only part of the story, and believe local 
people haven’t been properly involved (see below). 


(Transport is mentioned at other places in the document, and covered in more detail in submission to the 
“Back to the Dome” inquiry.) 


LEGACIES BEYOND 2000 


17. I deal with the issues of progress of the future use for the Dome competition, the economic and 
community impact of the Dome, and the lessons to be learnt together. 


Competition process/Consultation 


18. As I expressed to the “Back to the Dome” inquiry, local stakeholders should have been involved from 
day one of the Dome’s inception—in planning if the Dome should be permanent and if so what would be 
useful and appropriate for that site and for the people of Greenwich and the wider area afterwards (and this 
integrated with requirements for the NMEC exhibition). This did not happen and the Dome was conceived 
of as a temporary structure, but now with a changed roof it could be permanent—and going for planning 
permission as leisure use for the Dome area would fit in with the disposition of uses as shown in the English 
Partnership/Richard Rogers master plan for the Greenwich Peninsula site of 1997. The original planning 
permission for the Dome was granted on the basis of it being a temporary structure, with what public 
consultation there was (essentially just a chance to comment after plans had been drawn up) being on the 
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basis of it being temporary. The Dome will have been imposed on us by the backdoor without the proper 
participation of local stakeholders. 


19. Indeed we were glad to see the “Back to the Dome” Report concurring (paragraph 80) “We regret that 
successive Governments did not consider the Dome’s future from the very start of the project, and we hope 
that this shortcoming does not jeopardise the regeneration of the Greenwich Peninsula and the wider Thames 
Gateway area.” We do feel that the regeneration has been compromised. 


20. There has been inadequate consultation, and no proper participation, on the Dome as the project has 
progressed, on its legacy, and on the wider Greenwich Peninsula developments. What there has been has 
usually taken the form of a comment form after plans have been drawn up and maybe an exhibition. There 
has been some ongoing dialogue with representatives of umbrella activists groups on the Dome and the Dome 
legacy, but we consider this adequate. Proper participation is properly funded and has due weight given to 
its findings. 


21. Despite the “Back to the Dome” Report’s recommendation in the legacy section (paragraph 83) that 
“We believe that a satisfactory system of public consultation is essential in order to maximise local support 
for the Dome”, this has not been the case. Indeed, English Partnerships; the Government’s regeneration 
agency who are handling the legacy competition on behalf of the Government, effectively on behalf of the 
people, have organised inadequate, even incompetent consultation. What has been organised in no way adds 
up to the proper participation of local stakeholders that should have been implemented. For instance the 
public’s chance to view and, again only, comment on the then nine shortlisted proposals for the Dome legacy 
was incompetently handled. The meeting and display at the Forum@Greenwich in November 1999 was not 
correctly advertised, and the display showed panels of detailed information, a lot of which was so low people 
might have to get on their knees to read, but did not have this information in a document form that could be 
taken away and studied. English Partnerships expected people to read, assimilate, compare and evaluate that 
information on the spot and fill in the comment form. I complained at the time of this poor system of public 
participation, and was glad to at least see an accompanying brochure when the next phase of five shortlisted 
contenders was displayed. However, the brochure is inadequate—particularly it does not show clearly for 
each bid which areas of land are being sought (only two of the five bother to show maps of their plans). 


22. On 15 July 1998 Nick Raynsford, the Greenwich MP and the then Minister for London said “I firmly 
believe that regeneration must be an inclusive process, not imposed from above by local or central 
government, but directly tied to the full participation and support of local communities”. On this count alone 
we would say the regeneration has failed. 


Dome future 


23. On the Dome legacy the “Back to the Dome” Report states (paragraph 79) “We believe that the 
Government should have taken a more dynamic approach and should take vigorous steps to encourage the 
type of development which would complement the existing regeneration projects on the Greenwich Peninsula 
and in the Thames Gateway”. 


24. Unfortunately, while English Partnerships produced evaluation criteria which said that a 
commercially sustainable future use for the Dome was wanted “which contributes fully to sustainable 
regeneration both of the Greenwich Peninsula and more widely”, English Partnerships did not produce a 
local stakeholder-agreed, detailed development brief that was specific about what to exclude and what should 
be included. 


25. A key point for us is that the area currently being used for the Dome coach park and for exhibition 
support. This area is shown on the English Partnerships/Richard Rogers master plan of 1997 as due to be 
developed after the Dome closes at the end of 2000 as more housing to join up with the Millennium Village. 
This land should not be in any way jeopardised or compromised by any future use of the Dome. This is 
especially important in light of the high need for housing in London and the South East, particularly on 
brownfield sites. 


26. Our view has been that any ongoing use of the Dome should be something that is of use and benefit 
to the people of the area—something they would have access to and interaction with, something that would 
offer activity possibilities as well as training/education potential. When, in the absence of a proper English 
Partnership participation exercise on Dome legacy, Docklands Forum started a pilot study actually asking 
people what they wanted, it seemed that what most people wanted was a flexible and mixed use for the Dome. 
Thus a use could perhaps include a cultural/arts use and education (the height could suit some theatrical/ 
performance use, and the natural light could suit visual arts uses), combined maybe with a sports/physical 
activity use and training. The idea of a sports use had strong local support when the nine shortlisted proposals 
were shown. Perhaps this could be combined with natural environment features that would enhance the 
interior and could be designed to be part of the facilities as well—perhaps a water feature. The future use of 
the Dome could be extraordinary just by being ordinary—by being right for local and sub-regional needs. 


27. The failure of approach on Dome legacy has meant that we have ended up with neither of the 
shortlisted contenders being satisfactory. For instance, the apparent favourite Dome Europe bid (who have 
the same PR agency who NMEC have used) worryingly emphasise “commercial sponsorships and 
partnerships with major European businesses”, and shopping. The Legacy bid, (according to the Daily 
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Express of 25 May 2000) has won its backing from academic institutions, and Legacy’s Director said 
“London’s leading universities are keen to develop their research for commercial ends”. Their bid does not 
seem to fit in with the leisure use stipulated in the English Partnerships/Richard Rogers master plan for the 
Dome area. Drawing elements out of the five shortlisted bids to form some sort of composite would be better 
than any of the five or the two. It was reported (Financial Times 3 March 2000) that the Government was 
trying to achieve something along these lines. It is very disappointing that this has not been achieved and we 
urge a better outcome than either of the two still to be pursued. 


28. We are further particularly concerned that the successful bidders are only required to keep the Dome 
structure for 15 years whereas its lifespan is considerably longer than that ie decades. The Sunday Times of 
28 May 2000 says that there will be strict curbs on the resale of the site. This is certainly needed. Although any 
future development would presumably still have to fit with leisure usage, proper, agreed criteria/guidelines for 
what would be acceptable for any future development are needed, based on a new public participation 
exercise (other than the chance only to comment to the planning authority after plans have been drawn up). 


29. The bidders, who are bidding for a 999-year lease, see this site as prime real estate (The Independent 29 
January 2000 “one of the hottest pieces of real estate in Britain”; Daily Telegraph 25 February 2000 “one of 
the most valuable pieces of real estate in Britain”). The fact that this is the case means that they can offer to 
take the Dome over early and offer high bids. There are serious concerns about the dangers of being lured 
into taking one of these two shortlisted bids because they would have apparent benefits. The offer to take 
over the Dome early would save a perhaps embarrassingly empty Dome in the autumn. It is imperative the 
Government isn’t lured into making financial considerations too important or all-important in the legacy 
choice because NMEC’s financial difficulties have created a desire to recover the extra money (approximately 
£140 million at the time of writing) granted to the Dome by the Millennium Commission. The financial offer 
is only supposed to be part of the evaluation process for the legacy choice, but press reports paint a worrying 
picture of the Government’s thinking. The Financial Times of 21 May 2000 states “The Government is now 
pinning its hopes on securing the maximum cash bid for the Dome . . .”, and The Independent of 25 May 2000 
quotes a “government source” as saying “Now we must take the best commercial deal available”. Saving the 
embarrassment of a financially disastrous year at the Dome must not create a disastrous legacy for Greenwich 
ie if the wrong legacy plan were chosen for the wrong reasons. We must get the right plan for the future for 
the people of Greenwich and the wider area. 


30. Indeed, as I understand it, NMEC only ever expected £15 million at the end of the year from any 
saleable parts of the Dome structure and/or contents, and any revenue from a legacy plan that effectively buys 
such assets off NMEC would seem legitimate. However, revenue going to NMEC from the sale of the site, 
which is owned by English Partnerships, would not seem legitimate. Indeed English Partnerships are on 
record as claiming all the money (Independent on Sunday 27 February 2000), although they are now talking 
about a new arrangement—keeping a 15 year stake in the site, and taking a share of profits on any future sale 
of the site (The Sunday Times 28 May 2000). On the latter point they have probably learnt from their dealings 
with Sainsbury’s who are reported (Sunday Business 6 February 2000) to be selling the site that they bought 
for their retail store on the Greenwich Peninsula, almost recovering their development costs. Sainsbury’s are 
planning to “pay a peppercorn rent—believed to be just £1 a year—to occupy its flagship supermarket next 
to the Dome for the next 150 years”. 


30(a) Money from the sale of the site that should be used for future regeneration works by English 
Partnerships cannot be hi-jacked to save face and pay back extra money granted by the Millennium 
Commission, even if—dreadfully—the New Opportunities Fund is deprived. It seems the Government is - 
however planning to do just that. The Guardian of 26 April 2000 says “Money from the sale of the Millennium 
Dome is expected to be used to pay off its multimillion-pound losses, government insiders admitted 
yesterday. ... A Government source last night confirmed that it expected part of the sale proceeds to go 
towards paying off the Dome’s losses.” Also, according to The Independent of 23 May 2000, “commission 
sources admitted they expect . . . cash to come from the sale of the Dome site”. There may be other ways of 
recouping money—eg by future Dome owners agreeing to allow maybe some proceeds of Dome related 
merchandise over the next 15 years to go to the NMEC. 


31. The Daily Express of 26 May 2000 states that the National Audit Office (NAO) will be making an 
interim report on the Dome’s finances to the Commons Public Accounts Committee before Parliament goes 
into recess at the end of July. I suggest that the financial considerations of the Dome legacy arrangements/ 
sale of site proceeds distribution are included in the NAO inquiry, and within the same time frame so that 
results are known before a final legacy competition decision is made. The same applies if there is any public 
inquiry as requested by the recent House of Commons motion. 


The Wider Implications 


32. The impact of the Dome and lessons of the project affect the whole Greenwich Peninsula (GP) site, 
and encompass wider regeneration issues—not only for the Dome area, but also including the Millennium 
Village and Sainsbury’s area of large scale retail on the GP site that were laid out in the Richard Rogers/ 
English Partnerships master plan. English Partnerships (EP) in their document “A New Urban Quarter for 
London” (the Greenwich Pghinsula) state “Sustainability is the hallmark of the entire project” and 
“Greenwich Peninsula . . . becoming the showcase for British urban regeneration and setting the standards 
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for the future development of urban brownfield sites.” We disagree with these statements and do not believe 
this should be in any way a model to be followed. 


33. Importantly, the decision to route the Jubilee Line Extension (JLE) through the site was made before 
Greenwich was chosen for the Millennium exhibition. British Gas (the previous owners of the site) paid £20 
million to secure it, and it would have helped any regeneration project. Also it must be made clear that the 
cost of the Dome never included the cost of site remediation and infrastructure works which were done for 
the whole GP site. Initial remediation works were done by British Gas, with further works and infrastructure 
works being done by English Partnerships. These works could have been done for any regeneration project— 
the site did not need to have the Dome on it to be regenerated as some have suggested. Peter Mandelson said 
at a meeting on 8 December 1998 that it was a site with a past, a great past in many ways “but certainly not 
with a future” (unless the Dome was built). This seems ridiculous—Greenwich Peninsula is a prime site close 
to the World Heritage Site of central Greenwich, and just 11 minutes to central London on the JLE. It is true 
that the Greenwich Peninsula was heavily contaminated, but we have to find mechanisms to regenerate such 
sites without building a Dome on each one (eg by taxing development on greenfield sites). Indeed Richard 
Rogers Urban Task Force recommended the launch of a national campaign to bring all contaminated land 
back into beneficial use by 2030. A prime site such as this, would surely have been one of the first to benefit. 


34. EP state in their brochure “Time to make regeneration work” under a list of environmental 
improvements “decontamination of 300 acres of gas works site”. I would say that they have not 
decontaminated the site, rather they have done some remediation work leaving large amounts of 
contaminated material covered up and isolated on site. Rather than what has been done (largely either taking 
the toxic material to landfill sites, or leaving it covered up). I understand from specialists that more 
remediation treatment works could have been done. Crucially these would have taken more money, and 
more time. 


35. As with the Dome there have been some positive aspects and initiatives, and these are welcome, but 
are often add-on’s that can amount to no more than greenwash. 


36. EP have failed to take up a proposal for a combined heat and power (CHP) plant that would serve the 
whole of the GP site and was proposed to be located in the Millennium Village. The proposal was for biomass 
fuel, so the plant would have been CO? neutral (ie with no net discharge of climate changing CO2). It is still 
possible to do something but problems cited are particularly the storage area needed for the biomass fuel. 
Space could probably be found (see below). The Millennium Village is now planned to be using gas as an 
energy source, although is has welcome energy saving building initiatives. 


37. The Sainsbury’s store also has welcome energy-saving building design (exactly the way to build a 
superstore if you are going to). However its solar and wind energy devices prominently displayed at the food 
store’s entrance are no more than tokenistic greenwash. They do not do anything useful like help run the 
refrigeration, instead they light store signs at night—something that will probably just help to attract more 
traffic to its massive car park. This has 1,150 spaces to jointly serve the Sainsbury’s food and non-food stores 
and the next door leisure. We feel some of this space could be used to store biomass fuel for the CHP plant (see 
above) as space hopefully becomes available under an agreement to annually review the car park capacity. 


38. English Partnerships make out in their “A New Urban Quarter for London” brochure on the 
Greenwich Peninsula that car parking provision on the whole of the Greenwich Peninsula will be reviewed 
annually. This is not the case (the document is inaccurate and misleading), but it should be. 


39. The Sainsbury’s car park will be a massive traffic generator at a time when there are road traffic 
reduction targets and air quality targets. This is a classic case of giving with one hand (energy saving building) 
and taking away with the other (generating traffic). Sainsbury’s even want a petrol station—something the 
council fought against but lost. The car park also makes a mockery of the supposed eco-Millennium Village 
next door. 


40. The Millennium Village itself has car parking standards that are not much below current Greenwich 
UDP standards. By the time the village is built this supposed 21st Century flagship scheme may well have car 
parking levels that exceed new standards that are set as minimums. The Millennium Village should have been 
bold and been car free—it is, after all, next to what English Partnerships describe as “some of the best 
transport links in London”. Those responsible probably worried about the political implications if the homes 
did not sell. In fact the whole Millennium Village project has been affected by politics. A political decision to 
want some of it ready for when the Dome opened so that visitors to the Dome could also see the flagship 
village, means that there was very little and very rushed consultation. Proper participation is as much part 
of building a sustainable community as the energy saving that the village is so proud of. 


41. The decision by English Partnerships to allow the Sainsburys to be built at all shows what I call their 
bottom line fundamentalism. Despite the fact that there was already ample provision of superstores just 
adjacent to the site, English Partnerships sold the site to Sainsbury’s for £20-£30 million. The retail stores 
would also have helped to boost what is apparently one of their core outputs—floorspace. English 
Partnerships make out that to have the large scale retail was out of their hands eg in response to my criticisms 
reported in Building magazine (24 April 1998) they say “planning permission for the large retail park was 
granted before English Partnerships took over”. The issue of whether or not the retail space should be 
developed was decided a long time ago. It’s like arguing that the Millennium Dome shouldn’t be built when 
it’s halfway up. This is not the case—yet outline planning permission had been granted, but the Greenwich 
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planning authority confirmed to me that English Partnerships could have dropped the large scale retail 
voluntarily from their Richard Rogers master plan. This should particularly have been the case as they were 
asking for additional retail space (it was finally realised the Millennium Village should have some small 
shops). These should have replaced the large scale retail, not been in addition to it. 


42. English Partnerships are keen to mention the jobs “created”, as are Sainsbury’s—their press release 
says “Sainsbury’s has created 380 jobs in the Greenwich area” (on the food store). However, the retail trade’s 
own National Retail Planning Forum produced a report in January 1998 saying that “. . . strong evidence 
that new food superstores have on average a negative net effect on retail employment” and go on to say “Each 
superstore opening resulted in an average net loss in employment of —276 full-time equivalents.” The 
superstore development will threaten not only existing local shops, but also those planned for the Millennium 
Village—thus threatening the development of a thriving focus and centre to the village that is a crucial part 
of building a sustainable community. Local shops are not only better at providing employment (The New 
Economics Foundation has shown that one job is supported by £50,000 turnover in a local shop, but by 
£250,000 turnover in a supermarket), but they also help create a cycle of local employment and investment. 
Profits do not leave the local area to go to pay shareholder dividends, but are re-invested locally. Supporting 
the local economy and meeting local needs locally also reduce the need to travel. These are key ways to deliver 
sustainability. As I said in the Building article “you can’t build sustainability in a pocket”—1e try to build an 
eco-village without considering what you do around it. 


43. Some of these issues are beginning to be recognised. Richard Rogers has admitted, in response to my 
question at a SERA conference in 1998 about his master plan for the Greenwich Peninsula site allowing the 
large scale retail with its massive car park particularly next to the supposed eco-village that it was “a mess” 
and “a ridiculous way to develop”. English Partnerships have been criticised in a DETR report “Interim 
evaluation of English Partnerships: final report (number 24, 1999)”. It said under the Environment section 
“The research concludes EP should examine more critically the environmental implications of all projects 
... and “There is greater scope for EP to use the expertise of voluntary environmental groups to assist in 
project design and implementation, to maximise environmental outputs at potentially reduced cost.” Also, 
a report just out for DETR looking at the Millennium Villages, according to Urban Environment Today, 
emphasises the importance of providing local facilities appropriate for the scale of development. The 
superstore at Greenwich is criticised as it could cause congestion in the area because of the high level of car 
parking provided. The report also criticises the Government’s approach to promoting the Millennium 
Villages. “The villages are trying to achieve unconventional, trend breaking results through a conventional 
development process that is competitive, developer-led, top down and profit driven” it says. 


44. The report apparently also criticises the Village being cut off from the surroundings by a dual 
carriageway, saying this reflects a top down approach to opening up new areas by providing highways first 
and buildings later. We were always unhappy about the new road infrastructure being built on the Greenwich 
Peninsula—the road “improvements” as they were called. In our response to the Richard Rogers Master Plan 
in 1997 we advocated that Bugsby’s Way (between the village and the large scale retail) have traffic calming 
measures. We also advocated that rather than widen the A102M as we were told was necessary (because of 
weaving because of the new interchanges) the road should. be demoted from an M-road, thus making 
widening unnecessary. One lane should have been given over to buses. The A102M Blackwall Tunnel 
approach is already the thirty third most polluted road in the country (FOE research based on Government 
data for roadside pollution in 1999 shows), but there is now a plan for a third Blackwall crossing going right 
through the Greenwich Peninsula site. This is part of a business-led plan for a package of three river crossings 
(two of them involving roads, the third rail). The proposers say London must work in 360 degrees and not 
have the river as a barrier, but we say that thinking about meeting local needs locally and reducing the need 
to travel is a better approach. The claimed potential regeneration benefits of the three river crossings are in 
no way automatic. A Government report (the interim report from SACTRA) clearly decouples the building 
of large infrastructure with regeneration, saying it can have a positive or negative effect. This third Blackwall 
crossing would run close to the edge of the new housing that is due to join up with the Millennium Village, 
and would just add blight to those living there. 


45. A DETR regeneration research summary paper on the. Greenwich Peninsula developments 
(No. 28, 2000) said that even with the JLE decision, but without the decision to locate the Dome on the 
Greenwich Peninsula, many of those consulted were of the opinion that “developments on the site would have 
proceeded more slowly and in a more piecemeal fashion. It might have taken up to 10 years or more to achieve 
what is now likely to happen in just a few”. Even if true, this might have been no bad thing—to have had 
slower, more sensitive, organic regeneration that was done with the full participation and support of local 
communities (as Nick Raynsford said—see paragraph 22 above) that build empowerment and ownership of 
development. Thus proper, sustainable regeneration might have been achieved rather than largely imposed 
development rushed through because of time deadlines and political imperatives. 


46. There have been many opportunities lost, but there are still crucial ones to be grasped. We must recover 
what we can to make the regeneration of the Greenwich Peninsula as sustainable as possible, and learn lessons 
for the future for other regeneration schemes. 


May 2000 
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APPENDIX 30 
Memorandum submitted by the Greenwich Waterfront Development Partnership 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The Greenwich Waterfront Development Partnership (GWDP) is the tripartite body spearheading 
regeneration of the entire Greenwich Waterfront area, including the Greenwich Peninsula site of the 
Millennium Experience. It brings together Greenwich Councillors, elected representatives of the local 
community, and elected representatives of local business. It includes an active Community Forum, of well 
over a hundred varied community and voluntary groups, and a broadly representative Business Forum, 
including 380 large, medium and small businesses from all sectors within the area. The Partnership also 
includes active local area management agencies, for East Greenwich, Greenwich Town Centre, and Woolwich 
Town Centre. These too comprise Council, community and business representatives and other relevant 
agencies. The GWDP, together with communities in South Greenwich and Greenwich Council is part of an 
emerging Borough wide Partnership for Greenwich. 


2. This memorandum to the Committee represents the views of the Partnership. It pays particular 
attention to the views of the local residential and business communities, the Committee also having the benefit 
of separate written evidence of Greenwich Council. It will be evident to the Committee that there is a degree 
of consensus amongst the partners, although sometimes with differences in emphasis. 


3. The Select Committee will be aware of earlier written and oral evidence submitted by the GWDP in 
January 1999. Since then the GWDP, together with partners in South Greenwich, have been discussing the 
Dome legacy as part of English Partnership’s Dome legacy competition process and the issues herein reflect 
key points made as part of these discussions. 


THE DoME IN 2000 


Transport to the Millennium Dome 


4. Transport improvements associated with the Dome are very much welcomed as an integral part of the 
regeneration of Greenwich. In particular, the extensions to the Jubilee Line and Docklands Light Railway 
and the new rapid Millennium Transit system between the Dome and Greenwich Town Centre and Charlton 
provide essential physical and economic linkages within the Borough, across the River, with Central London 
and beyond. London’s West End is now 12 minutes away by Jubilee Line, by DLR the Docklands are five 
minutes and the City 15 minutes. Generally, the transport arrangements put in place for the Dome seem to 
have worked well and so far there has been no appreciable rise in the volume of traffic on approach roads to 
the Dome. However, continued monitoring of and diligence to transport arrangements is paramount 
throughout the year. 


5. Inevitably, the timescales, complexity and scale of a major project like the Dome and its associated 
infrastructure improvements create a degree of uncertainty and concerns. Partners within the GWDP have 
been, and will continue to be, committed to working in partnership to address these, including the two 
particular areas of attention, the Controlled Parking Zone (CPZ) and bus priority measures. Generally 
welcomed by residents and accepted as a necessary traffic restraint measure, the CPZ is an area of concern 
for sections of the business community, particularly local traders. There are concerns also about its effect on 
voluntary and community groups’ abilities to go about their business. As a way forward, business and 
community partners are working with the Council to fine tune CPZ regulations—particularly regarding 
loading and unloading restrictions and the Partnership will assist in seeking to address business anxieties. Bus 
priority measures, indirectly a Dome transportation issue, are a further area of attention, particularly around 
road safety measures in and around Greenwich Town Centre and East Greenwich and the clarity of the 
measures for road users. Again, partners are encouraged by an ongoing review. 


6. The Millennium Transit is a significant economic and social benefit of the Dome and a major aspect of 
the Dome’s legacy. There is concern about the limited use of the service, in particular that this might 
undermine continued operator support and hence the likelihood of it being retained as a part of the Dome 
legacy. Interim stops between the Dome and Greenwich have been implemented and are welcomed, but 
consideration might be afforded to further measures to improve the nature and awareness of the service. Also, 
the role of bus services in alleviating any disruption caused by temporary failure of Jubilee Line services has 
not yet been demonstrated in practice; partners believe this would present bus services as a vital link in any 
relief strategy. 


7. On a general note, the Partnership applauds the delivery on time of the Dome related transport 
infrastructure, and recognise this as a major achievement in itself and central to securing the car free 
Millennium that the GWDP has consistently supported. 
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LEGACIES BEYOND 2000 


Progress of the competition to determine the future use of the Dome and its surroundings 


8. The GWDP fully welcomes the effect that the Millennium Dome has had on boosting Greenwich’s 
regeneration and local economy. It has been key to the transformation of one of the largest tracts of derelict 
land in Europe. The process now to find a world class and long term sustainable successor use is an 
unprecedented opportunity, one which can bring benefits to the locality and the whole of the Borough. 
Partners of the Greenwich Waterfront Development Partnership, together with partners in South Greenwich, 
have been pleased to be involved in the Dome legacy competition process and will welcome continuation of 
the commitment to consultation. 


9. The GWDP is keen to promote that, as part of the Dome legacy process, concerted effort be applied 
to ensuring that benefits accrue to local people. The threat that investment in the area might exclude local 
communities and businesses needs to be recognised, openly debated and addressed. The Partnership 
recognises its role in providing mechanisms for this debate and in ensuring that benefits are optimised locally. 
In a similar vein, community and business partners will be looking for a winning developer who is committed 
to involving local people and local business and who sees local interest, input, skills and enthusiasm as a 
necessary part in building a sustainable scheme. Once a winning bidder is chosen partners would welcome a 
transparent and inclusive planning and development process. 


10. Several sectors of the Partnership see the success of the Millennium Experience as linked to the legacy 
and are concerned to see a positive and targeted offensive in support of the success of the Dome during the 
Millennium Experience. It seems self evident that the marketing, both nationally and internationally of a 
theme branded attraction involves a gradual take up and increase in respect of visitor numbers. The business 
community particularly resist any apparent virtues of premature closure, viewing such an outcome as 
damaging the chances of success of any legacy development, specifically any visitor based development and 
possibly damaging the branding of historic and commercial Greenwich. By contrast, an effective debate with 
a hitherto critical press and obvious attention to Dome Millennium Experience operational matters might be 
the most effective remedy for current negative publicity. 


11. Partners have highlighted a number of key issues which in some instances point to obvious preferences 
between the schemes short listed for the final phase of the Dome legacy competition: 


Design 


12. The GWDP advocates excellence of design. We believe that a real opportunity exists to promote the 
best of design and that the principles of the urban Task Force should be embraced, making this part of 
London a beacon of good practice. The Partnership are looking for clear demonstration of how these design 
principles are integral to their vision both in terms of physical design, nurturing healthy and vibrant 
community and integration of the Dome into the surrounding areas and as part of Greenwich’s public realm. 


Accessibility and integration 


13. Public accessibility is a key concern for partners. Business and community want to see the Dome and 
environs returned to the public arena, opening up what will essentially be a covered part of the city. Business . 
and community partners would be concerned about any after use that retains the Dome as a walled and gated 
space to which access is exclusively given against payment. In respect of the Riverside walk the agreement to 
closure was given on a one year basis and there is clear expectation that this return to public use. 


14. The Dome will need to be integrated with the surrounding context at an economic and social level. 
Planning for the Dome clearly needs to be integrated with planning for the Peninsula, East Greenwich— 
including the Greenwich District Hospital redevelopment, the Borough as a whole and the wider Thames 
Gateway, including serious consideration of shifts in the centre of gravity of Greenwich towards the north 
and west of the Borough. A partnership and multi-agency approach to planning has been an integral part of 
the Waterfront regeneration process and partners would commend such an approach for the future. 


Transport 


15. Transport issues are a major factor of the Dome’s legacy. Transport improvements can bring 
tremendous regeneration benefits to the area and are a major part of management solutions to address 
increases in visitor numbers and activity in the area. The GWDP has consistently supported the concept of 
a car free Millennium and has been keen to promote environmental good practice and innovation in transport 
measures associated with the Dome. The GWDP would encourage such principles to be carried forward as 
part of planning for the future use of the Dome and are particularly keen that Dome related transport 
improvements such as the river services and Millennium Transit are the basis of long term and permanent 
public transport improvements in Greenwich. Partners would hope to see developers establishing close links 


with transport providers withthe aim of maintaining and developing sustainable transport links to and from 
the Peninsula. 
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Economic and Community regeneration 


16. Already the Dome has been a real economic driver for the regeneration of the area; the challenge now 
is to capture and optimise the benefits of the Dome for the long term sustainability of the area. The GWDP 
believe that the legacy process presents a unique opportunity to physically open the Dome to the surrounding 
(local, Greenwich and Thames Gateway) community, and can promote high quality training, jobs and 
business opportunities, and social, leisure and cultural benefits. Local benefits that can emerge from the 
development of the Dome and that the GWDP would commend to the Committee include: 


— acharter for jobs, skills, investment and local businesses; 


— jobs and training for local people, with such benefits made accessible by investment in good 
transport links, both east-west and north-south; 


— encouragement given to local employment in the construction phase; and 
— schemes that are open and participative and not solely venues for specialist or elitist functions. 


17. Partners in Greenwich also recognise scope for a project of this scale to be part of a broader 
regeneration agenda that embraces issues such as health and community safety, culture and leisure. 


18. In respect of local contracting opportunities: 


— future companies should be encouraged to sub-divide or package large contracts to broaden benefits 
to local companies, along the lines operated by Canary Wharf—a model of good practice in this 
instance; 


— future promoters should have a clear work schedule, which is well publicised, giving businesses the 
greatest opportunity to prepare their business for tendering; and 


— it would be helpful if performance standards and associated developer expectations were expressed 
as early as possible during the development planning phase, again to ensure businesses have the best 
opportunity to prepare. 


19. As for the activity within the Dome itself, clearly a certain critical mass of activity will be necessary for 
economic success. Long-term viability of the after use is a key factor. Partners see particular opportunity for 
an emphasis on cultural and creative industries in the Dome, building on Greenwich’s growing success in this 
area. At the heart of the East Thames Gateway area, the Dome and the Peninsula could be a catalyst for 
developing a network of knowledge based businesses using the new technologies of Internet, communications 
and e-commerce, along the Canary Wharf/North Greenwich/Stratford axis. Support from the Universities, 
including Greenwich University and such as the University of East London’s Knowledge Dock, can help 
deliver a fruitful collaboration between business, the Small Business Service and Local Learning and Skills 
Council. 


20. Finally, the GWDP would draw the Committee’s attention to our belief that diversity is a hallmark 
and strength of Greenwich. The winning idea should embrace and build upon this, recognising the diverse 
colour, vitality and aspirations of Greenwich’s many communities. 


The economic and community impact of the Dome 


21. The development of the Dome and adjoining land has been part of a Waterfront Strategy to capture 
and optimise social and economic benefits through the development of flagship sites. At a Waterfront wide 
level the impact of regeneration has been enormous, transforming an area characterised by dereliction and 
decay, creating 12,000 new jobs, renewing manufacturing capacity, securing over £10 million worth of 
contracts to local companies, building 6,000 new homes and improving 5,000 homes, providing two new key 
transport links (Jubilee Line and DLR) with three new stations, 100 acres of parkland and 8 miles of riverside 
walk. Partners clearly view the Dome as being one of the most significant aspects of the Waterfront wide 
regeneration programme; having major direct impact on the above achievements and as acting as a catalyst 
for the huge amounts of public and private investment in the area and for the development of surrounding 
land. 


22. Partners look forward to formal findings of specific studies into the impact of the Dome, including that 
of the independent economic impact study commissioned by the Council, English Partnerships and NMEC. 
Such studies will be a useful basis for discussion at Partnership level and for securing benefits from the 
Dome—this year and as part of the wider legacy. In the interim there are a number of useful and constructive 
perceptions and experiences within business and resident communities focusing in particular on transport and 
residential amenity and local business opportunities. The Committee’s attention is also drawn to the issues 
set out above and highlighted as part of the legacy competition process; these are rooted in business and 
community partners’ perceptions and experiences of the Dome and its economic and community impact. 
These perceptions and experiences of course need to be set within the context of partners’ appreciation of the 
benefits of Waterfront wide regeneration, of which the Dome is a key part, and partners’ recognition of the 
scale and complexity of the project and unique timescales within which the Dome and its infrastructure were 
completed. 


23. The potential negative impact of an influx of large numbers of visitors, in particular road congestion 
and effect on residential amenity, does not appear to have been realised. Traffic congestion and impact on 
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residential amenity has so far been generally minimal. As set out above, the effects of parking and traffic 
control matters have been of some concern to some partners, particularly to some sections of the business 
community, and partners are working together to address these. 


24. Clearly the economic impact of the Dome is huge and is one of the most significant aspects of the 
Dome. The outcomes of full research into jobs, training and local business opportunities is awaited but 
indications of preliminary findings and outputs from Greenwich Local Labour and Business (GLLaB), are 
to be commended. GLLaB has clearly proved to be a sophisticated and highly successful local labour and 
business opportunity scheme, channelling huge benefits to local companies. However, there are some 
perceptions specific to the Dome which point towards lessons for the future. There is some sense that 
opportunities for local contracts might have been further maximised. Some local businesses perceive 
expectations of winning contracts at the Dome to have been raised unrealistically given that the majority of 
contracts were too large for the many specialist small local companies. This experience has created in some 
sectors a negative perception and dampened business enthusiasm of how they might benefit from any future 
use of the Dome. Clearly efforts need to be focused on facilitating local access to contracts and particular 
consideration might be afforded to how larger contracts can be broken down so as to be accessible to local 
companies (see para. 18 above). There might also be a focus on ensuring prompt payments to businesses; 
delays in payment terms have obvious implications for cash flow. 


25. Finally there is a sense that historic maritime Greenwich and the Millennium Experience, are, in effect, 
competing one day visits rather than complementary. Related to this there is a perception within some sectors 
that the expected spin off benefits from the Dome to local retailers have not materialised and indeed, whilst 
some local retailers have prospered others express concern about a reduced turn-over in recent months. 
Clearly this is an area for further research and discussion within the partnership but particular consideration 
might be afforded to how two major cultural attractions can be developed into “city break” tourism. 


Lessons of the project for the management of major events and similar projects within the public sector. 


26. The general transparency of the process so far, commitment to local partnerships and business and 
community involvement are to be applauded. It illustrates the importance and validity of partnership 
working throughout the project process, in particular the early involvement of partners. Similarly the 
understanding and focus on the significance in regeneration terms of such a project at both a local and 
strategic level has been welcomed. The initial perceptions of local businesses around failures to fully maximise 
local business opportunities is one lesson that might be highlighted. However, findings of studies into the 
Dome’s impact need to feedback to partners as early as possible so as to generate more detailed discussion 
amongst community and business partners, clear lessons for the future and appropriate actions by partners, 
both separately and at a partnership level. 


27. The GWDP has welcomed the constructive and critical interest shown by the Select Committee and 
shares the aspirations of the Select Committee for the project to secure a fitting and long term legacy and 
contribution to the sustainable regeneration of the area. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 31 
Memorandum submitted by the Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The Committee has invited written evidence on, amongst other things: 
— Transport to the Millennium Dome. 


— The progress of the competition to determine the future use of the Dome and its surrounds. 
— The economic and community impact of the Dome. 


2. This memorandum addresses all three issues. That part relating to the Dome Legacy competition 
incorporates evidence from English Partnerships who—in conjunction with the New Millennium Experience 
Company—are managing the competition on behalf of Government. 


THE TRANSPORT STRATEGY FOR THE MILLENNIUM DOME 


3. The transport strategy for the Millennium Experience has proved to be a success with an estimated 97 
per cent of visitors arriving at the Dome by public transport. As little as 15 per cent of visitors are estimated 
to be using the car for any part of their journey. Usage of the three NMEC formal park and ride sites has, 
to date, been much lower than originally anticipated. 
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Extended Jubilee Line 


4. As expected, the Extended Jubilee Line has proved to be a very popular choice, with around 54 per cent 
of Dome visitors opting to use this as their final mode. As is often the case when bedding a new railway, the 
line has encountered some teething problems, especially with signalling. A series of strengthening works have 
already improved performance significantly and will improve it further over the next few months. In the 
meantime, London Underground has sought to restrict the duration of any disruption to a minimum by, for 
example, increasing the number of technical support staff in key locations. 


Millennium Transit 


5. Patronage of the Millennium Transit bus services has met forecasts and is improving. Unfortunately a 
number of software failures with the new guidance system has prevented the M1 Charlton Millennium Transit 
from being delivered as a guided bus system. Efforts continue to resolve these problems, but passenger safety 
remains paramount. The Transit buses were deliberately designed to be flexible, and the service has therefore 
operated on the highway since | January 2000. 


River services 


6. Patronage of the dedicated Dome river services is slightly down on LT’s forecasts, but usage has always 
expected to vary, according to season and weather, more than any other mode. 


Contingency arrangements 


7. The dedicated contingency bus fleet has, to date, been used, on average, just under once a week. The 
buses have been used to good effect and have proved to offer a flexible and rapid resource whenever problems 
have occurred. 


PROGRESS OF THE DOME LEGACY COMPETITION 


Introduction 


8. This part of the memorandum should be read in conjunction with the memorandum provided by the 
Department for Culture, Media and Sport (DCMS), which primarily addresses current activities at the Dome 
and other Millennium Experience issues. 


9. The background to the competition and the regeneration context of the Dome and its surroundings were 
explained in the Department’s memorandum to the Select Committee’s third inquiry, the report of which was 
produced in March 1999. Work continues to progress well on the rest of the Greenwich Peninsula 
development, including the start of construction on the Greenwich Millennium Village. The Government 
remains keen to ensure that any future use of the Dome will reinforce and complement these wider 
regeneration initiatives, while supporting its commitment to innovation and to sustainable transport. 


Progress to date in the Competition 


10. As indicated before, the evaluation criteria to be used by the Government in assessing proposals are: 
— Consideration (financial). 
— Commercial and Environmental Sustainability. 
— Regeneration. 
— Innovation. 
— Cultural Significance. 
— Transport. 


11. Outline proposals were received from nine bidders on 29 October 1999. An additional late proposal 
was received from Nomura during November. Acceptance of such a late proposal was allowed for within the 
rules of the competition and no timetables were altered as a consequence. 


12. The 10 outline proposals were evaluated against the key assessment criteria at that stage of the 
competition—the nature and quality of the proposals and the strength of the bidder team. On 17 January 
2000 Ministers announced the selection of six proposals to go forward into the next stage of the competition. 
The six proposals were (using the bidders’ own descriptions): 


— City of the Future, a theme park centred on the use of technology, proposed by Monex Leisure Ltd 
and MEPC ple. 

— Dome Europe, a high technology leisure, business and retail destination, proposed by the Principal 
Finance Group of Nomura International ple. 
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—— Greenwich Media World, a high profile mixed use leisure and business destination focused on media 
and communications, proposed by a consortium comprising Pell Frischmann, London Merchant 
Securities, Sir Robert McAlpine, WestLB Panmure Ltd and The Tussauds Group. 


__ International Merchandise and Cultural Centre, a global one-stop shop for exchanging goods, 
services and tourism promotions, proposed by a consortium comprising Country Heights Holdings 
Berhad, Sunrise Berhad and Maccon Investment Holdings (Proprietary) Ltd. 


— Legacy plc, a high technology industrial campus of workspace, leisure and retail uses, proposed by 
Robert Bourne. 


— Sports Dome 2001, an advanced multiple sports facility, proposed by a consortium comprising John 
Taylor International Ltd, Chelsfield Plc, Collard Grosvenor and Price Nicholson. 


13. These six bidders were invited to submit detailed proposals and indicative financial offers by 31 March. 
The bidders were told that their bids would be evaluated against the published criteria, and that they should 
give detailed consideration to reducing to a minimum the down time between the end of the Millennium 
Experience and the new use, and to long term public access to the Dome and surrounding land. 


14. In February, the Monex/MEPC consortium announced that it was withdrawing from the competition 
for business reasons. 


15. During early March the remaining five bidders met with and discussed their proposals with 
representatives of community groups, business and the local authorities in Greenwich and east London. 
Separate presentations were made to councillors from the London Borough of Greenwich, and bidders were 
required to show evidence of close liaison with officers from LBG. 


16. Five detailed proposals were received on 31 March. These were evaluated by the competition team 
against the published criteria and the results put to Ministers in early May, together with the 
recommendations of English Partnerships, NMEC and the Millennium Commission, the public consultation 
responses, the preliminary views of the LBG’s Director of Strategic Planning and the views of the umbrella 
bodies consulted throughout the competition. 


17. On 16 May Ministers announced the final shortlist of two bidders: Dome Europe and Legacy ple. 


Consultation 


18. A national public consultation exercise was launched by Hilary Armstrong and Lord Falconer on 7 
April. This invited comments on the five proposals between 8 and 24 April, and was accompanied by 
substantial pre-publicity for the three public displays in Greenwich, Stratford and central London (English 
Partnerships’ offices at Buckingham Palace Road), and a national website for viewing the proposals and 
submitting views. Some 30,000 copies of the consultation brochure—attached as Annex | (not printed)—were 
distributed. 


19. Despite good media coverage the public response was limited, with only some 180 people submitting 
comments. An analysis of the responses is attached as Annex 2 (not printed). . 


The Competition Timetable 


20. Dome Europe and Legacy plc have been asked to submit Best and Final Offers by 23 June, together 
with planning applications ready for submission to the London Borough of Greenwich. Until that time, the 
competition team will be engaged in detailed negotiations with the bidders, with the objective of maximising 
the value of the proposals to the public. 


21. A decision will be announced in the summer. 


THE ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY IMPACT OF THE DOME 


22. The evaluation criteria for the Dome Legacy competition are designed to maximise the public benefits 
of the Legacy use taking place within and around the Dome. In particular, the bids are evaluated against their 
potential to deliver long-term, sustainable, regeneration—economically, physically and socially. 


23. The formal evaluation of the bids against these criteria considers a wide range of features, including 
jobs, environmental improvements and compliance with the Government policy objective of reducing car 
dependency and maximising use of public transport. The London Borough of Greenwich and local and east 
London umbrella bodies have been consulted throughout on the proposals and bidders have been encouraged 
to meet with these organisations. 


24. The final stage negotiations with bidders seeks, amongst other things, to provide more detailed 
information and evidence frgm the bidders on the regeneration and community benefits offered by their 
proposals. Bidders are also required to liaise closely with the London Borough of Greenwich over their 
planning proposals. 
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25. Much of the long-term economic value of the Dome can only be measured in future years, and it needs 
to be looked at in the context of the Greenwich Peninsula and more widely. DETR has begun the task of 
evaluating the regeneration benefits of the Greenwich Peninsula developments in a research project entitled 
“Greenwich Peninsula Developments: Base-line and Interim Evaluation”. A copy of the final report is 
attached as Annex 3 (not printed), together with the executive summary. 


26. This research project does not consider the Dome in isolation, but as a key feature of the ongoing 
development and regeneration of the Greenwich Peninsula. Nevertheless, it contains some findings which 
relate more specifically to the value of the Dome itself, especially as a catalyst for future development. The 
Dome Legacy competition seeks to achieve an outcome which will build upon the foundations already laid 
in the improved transport infrastructure and other developments on the Greenwich Peninsula, in a way which 
optimises the use of land and maximises the benefits for local people and more widely. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 32 
Memorandum submitted by London Transport 


1. INTRODUCTION 


London Transport (LT) last reported to the Culture, Media and Sport Committee in October 1999. 


At that time we outlined our commitment to provide fast and efficient public transport links to the Dome 
at North Greenwich throughout the Millennial year in support of a minimum car use policy. 


Since October many significant milestones have been attained, therefore we welcome the opportunity to 
update the Committee on the current status of our achievements. 


2. THE JUBILEE LINE 


2.1 Opening timetable and Operational issues 


Since last reporting to the Committee in October, the Jubilee Line commenced full passenger service 
running from Stanmore to Stratford. On 20 November through services commenced and services to Charing 
Cross withdrawn. The Minister for London, Keith Hill, opened Westminster Station on 22 December prior 
to the New Year’s celebrations and special services to the Dome. 


In addition to normal services, on New Year’s Eve the Jubilee Line operated a shuttle service to the Dome 
from Stratford. The special service from Westminster to North Greenwich ran smoothly given the difficulty 
of integrating it into a very intensive New Year’s Eve timetable. 


North Greenwich Station (for the Dome) is coping well with the average daily 17,000 Dome visitors. 
Working closely with the NMEC, Underground and Bus staff are safely managing crowd numbers and 
offering a high degree of customer service. Numbers through the gateline at the station have increased steadily 
since the beginning of the year to 876,000 in the month of April. 


A recent LT “Mystery Shopper” survey indicates improved satisfaction with the new Jubilee Line service 
along with the smarter appearance of staff in their new uniforms. 


JLE stations have been put forward for a host of awards to date receiving the following acclaim: The 
Railway Industry Innovation Award for 2000. 


RIBA Civic and Community Architecture Award for Stratford and North Greenwich Stations. 


Civic Trust Award for the oustanding scheme of the year and RIBA Architecture Awards (Regional and 
National) for Stratford Market Depot. 


2.2 Reliability 


Performance of the Jubilee Line train service has been improving steadily since through running began in 
November. The reducing number of delays and improved speed of rectification have lead to increased 
reliability with the average number of trains in peak service now above the 97 per cent target. Modifications 
to the train software planned for the beginning of June will lead to a further reduction in delays due to 
platform edge doors faults. 


The timetabled move to 24 trains per hour in the peak in May has lead to yet further increases in services 
for Dome visitors. 


Since full time opening the reliability of escalators, ticket gates and ticket machines have been meeting 
performance targets. Some of the older escalators at London Bridge and Waterloo have recently been taken 
out of service with driveshaft problems as part of a network overhaul. 
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Some lifts for mobility impaired customers are still causing concern whilst the contractor upgrades the 
communication system within the lift cars. The moving walkways (Travalators) at Waterloo, whilst meeting 
performance targets, are experiencing some reliability problems. 


2.3 Contingency Planning 


Robust contingency plans were in place by 1 January 2000 and have been used successfully to mitigate the 
impact of disruption to Jubilee Line services. There have been only a small number of occasions when Dome 
visitors have been significantly inconvenienced. 


Initially the size of the contingency fleet was selected to meet the needs of the first three months when 
NMEC forecast lower demand and planned to operate single session days. 


To met the anticipated increase in Dome demand and following a review of the first three months of 
operations, the contingency bus fleet has been increased and now operates in line with extended Dome 
opening hours. 


All of the operators involved in the contingency plans have worked and continue to work well together to 
ensure that contingency services operate with the minimum of inconvenience to Dome visitors. This 
collaborative effort has demonstrated the effectiveness of the contingency plans for command and control, 
interchange operation, and communication strategies. 


3. STATISTICS 
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North Greenwich Jubilee Line station was used during the first 18 weeks of Y2000: by a daily average of 
about 15,000 passengers each way. Just over 9,000 each way were Dome patrons (the others were “sightseers” 
outside the Dome and commuters) giving the Jubilee Line 54 per cent of 17,000 Dome patrons per average 
day. 


The station has so far handled a maximum daily flow of 24,500 passengers each way and a maximum hourly 
flow of over 6,000 each way. 


Coach modal share is significantly higher than forecast: 18 per cent of paying patrons come by coach 
compared with 80-85 per cent of those on free educational visits. Combined these give an average 24 per cent 
coach share of all Dome visits made so far. The actual number of coaches on ‘any given day varies a lot, 
according to whether or not free educational visits are taking place: they account for about 1 in 10 Dome 
visitors to date. 


Park and ride at the official NMEC car parks is significantly lower than forecast. This is only partly 
explained by NMEC’s implementation of fewer sites than assumed when the forecasts were made. 


River Services’ modal share was always expected to be significantly higher during the summer months, but, 
if anything, its proportion declined slightly between January and April. 


The combined “bus and Millennium Transit” share and that of “other” modes (including taxi, cycles, 
pedestrians and orange badge holders) are in line with forecasts. 


Ninety-one per cent of visitors interviewed during April had found the Dome easy to get to (source: NMEC 
MORI April poll press release). 
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4. Bus SERVICES 


4.1 Bus Services to North Greenwich bus interchange 


The transport interchange at North Greenwich is served by five bus services. These are: 
— Route 108 (Lewisham—Blackheath—North Greenwich—Poplar—Bow—Stratford). 
— Route 161 (North Greenwich—Woolwich—Eltham—Mottingham—Chislehurst). 


— Route 188 (North Greenwich—Greenwich—Surrey Quays—Canada Water—Bermondsey— 
Elephant—Waterloo—Russell Square). 


— Route 422 (North Greenwich—Blackheath—Charlton—Woolwich—Plumstead—Bexleyheath). 
— Route 472 (North Greenwich—Woolwich—Plumstead—Thamesmead). 
All these routes now use fully accessible, low floor buses. 


In addition to these, the two Millennium Transit services commenced on 1 January 2000. Route M1 
between North Greenwich and Charlton Station for interchange with Connex South East services is proving 
popular with local commuters using the Jubilee Line as well as Dome patrons. Route M2 from North 
Greenwich to Greenwich station and town centre where interchange to Connex South East and Docklands 
Light Railway services is available, is proving popular for Dome patrons exploring Historic Greenwich 
following a day at the Dome. 


Following requests from passengers and the London Borough of Greenwich Route M2 has served 
additional stops at Greenwich District Hospital and town centre since February. 


4.2 Millennium Transit Guideway 


It was intended that Route M1 would use an electronic guidance system along a dedicated guideway for 
part of its journey, the first time such technology will be used in passenger service. Testing and commissioning 
of this experimental system is ongoing. In the meantime, the route operates along conventional roads 
throughout its length to North Greenwich without inconveniencing passengers. 


Comprehensive publicity of the Millennium Transit services supporting the “How to get to the Dome 
leaflet” has been produced for both local residents and Dome patrons alike. The routes have special “stop 
specific” timetables and on bus publicity has been produced, giving details of all the bus routes that run to 
North Greenwich. 


5. RIVER SERVICES 


On 1 January 2000, the two new Millenium river services commenced operation. The first, the Millennium 
Express, running between Waterloo and Blackfriars Millennium Piers and Queen Elizabeth II Pier (for the 
Dome), is operated by City cruises using four brand new 500-passenger capacity Riverliners. Also on this day, 
White Horse Fast Ferries started operating the Greenwich Shuttle between historic Greenwich and Queen 
Elizabeth II Pier. The services will continue to run throughout 2000. 


The newly built Blackfriars Millennium Pier also opened on | January and is currently served by the 
Millennium Express and Central London Fast Ferry services. The re-building of Westminster Pier is now 
scheduled for completion by the end of June 2000. 


Signage at piers is key to successful integration of services and installation is near completion at 
Embankment, Festival, Blackfriars, Bankside and Greenwich piers with work having commenced at Tower 
and Waterloo Millennium piers. London Transport is undertaking a thorough review of signage to and from 
the piers and other transport interchanges. Riverboat connections are now included on the Tube Map and 
all line diagrams within the Tube carriages have been updated to show riverboat connections. 


The Bakerloo Line will be the first to include automated announcements with appropriate pier 
information. 


March saw the launch of the new Spring/Summer river services timetable booklet and River Map. This is 
backed up by a poster campaign throughout the Tube and bus networks during May and June entitled “See 
London from a Different Point of View”. During July, the Thames will feature as part of the popular LT 
“Simply . . .” series of leaflets with a version entitled, “Simply River”. Both campaigns are aimed at raising 
awareness of the range of riverboat services for business and leisure purposes during the summer period. 


6. TICKETING ARRANGEMENTS 


Sales of the Millennium London Transport Card (MLTC) have been encouraging with over 120,000 tickets 
sold to date through LT outlets. Coupled with the NMEC call centre promotion of public transport and sales 
of the MLTC we forecast over 4 million tickets could be sold by the end of the year. The breakdown of ticket 
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sales to date shows London Underground stations at the extremities of lines (Stanmore, Amersham and 
Cockfosters) with the greatest ticket sales, indicating an understanding of the “no car message” and use of 
public transport for the final leg of the journey. 


7. TRAVEL INFORMATION AND MARKETING 


The “How to get to the Dome” by public transport leaflet has proved very successful with visitors to the 
Dome, currently distributed through LT channels at a pick-up rate of 25,000 per week. The leaflet has recently 
been updated to reflect changes to the services and Dome operating times with a further 1.2 million copies 
printed. 


LT has successfully worked in partnership with ATOC and NMEC to ensure consistency of travel 
information and recommended routes across London in all publications to Dome visitors. 


The Dome wayfinding signage is in place at all key interchanges assisting the movement of Dome visitors 
easily across the system. LT have undertaken joint advertising campaigns with NMEC to promote awareness 
of the Dome and getting there using the MLTC. LT is also promoting how to get to the Dome through all 
of its internally produced advertising and information, including overseas leaflets, door drops of “London 
Direct” to 750,000 London residents and through the Metro newspaper. 


8. CONCLUSION 


The Dome at Greenwich has been the focus of much media scrutiny in the first four months of the new 
Millennium. Market research undertaken by NMEC shows a high visitor satisfaction with the Dome and also 
with travel to the Dome. The partnerships adopted by LT to ensure that transport to the Dome is of the 
highest quality demonstrate LT’s commitment to making the Millennium in London a success. 


However, continued efforts are necessary to ensure that travel to the Dome in the summer months, when 
NMEC predicts higher usage, is the best that LT can deliver. It is also necessary to maintain the partnership 
approach already established to ensure the quality of information, ticketing, signage and contingency services 
continues to be delivered in an efficient and integrated manner. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 33 


Memorandum submitted by Camelot Group plc 


Camelot Group plc are the operators of the National Lottery with 36,000 Lottery outlets across the UK. 
We have no influence over decisions regarding the allocation of National Lottery funding. 


The areas with which Camelot have, engaged in a business relationship with NMEC are: 
— Sponsorship of the “Shared Ground” zone; 


— Sponsorship with Common Purpose to create “Citizens Connection” through the Millennium > 
Experience National Programme; and 


— Selling of tickets to the Dome through the National Lottery retail network of over 25,000 online 
terminals. 


The Dome in 2000 


We have been generally happy with the content and operation of the “Shared Ground” zone. Visitors are 
utilising the world’s largest time capsule within the zone. We believe visitors are challenging what their 
involvement is in society and the impact of the environment around them as a consequence of the stimulus 
in the zone. 


However, it has been necessary to make enhancements to the zone since the Dome opened—95 per cent of 
such enhancements have been completed by NMEC to date. 


Visitor figures to the individual zone appear to be somewhat disappointing when compared to other zones, 
and efforts have been made to increase these percentage visitor figures. 


In the main, Camelot has found dealings with NMEC to be satisfactory. There has been greater 
communication between sponsors and senior management figures in recent months. 


However, it may be worth noting that some changes in operational strategy such as extended opening times 
have been difficult to communicate with the National Lottery retailers due to the inappropriate lead time 
initiated by NMEC for effective implementation. 
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Ticket Sales 


National Lottery retail outlets have proved to be a successful mechanism for the sale of tickets. To date 
National Lottery retailers have sold approximately 54 per cent of all advance tickets sold to individuals and 
families. The sales have been throughout the UK. 


Sponsorship of the Millennium Experience 


Through sponsorship and active participation of Camelot Group plc with the Common Purpose Citizens 
Connection programme, part of the National Programme, we believe that a legacy has been created which 
will act to encourage active citizenship beyond the year 2000. The initiative launches in September 2000 and 
has already gained significant support. It seeks to influence a wide reach of individuals, otherwise not already 
involved in active citizenship. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 34 


Memorandum submitted by the British Olympic Association 


The British Olympic Association has noted with interest that the Culture Media and Sport Select 
Committee is conducting an inquiry into “Marking the Millennium” and in particular the development and 
future role of the Millennium Dome. 


With the future use of the Dome being under consideration, the British Olympic Association was 
approached by John Taylor, the Chairman of Sports Dome 2001, for support for their project. Sports Dome 
2001 is now one of the short-listed candidates for the Dome, aiming to combine a wide range of participatory 
sports facilities with elite level spectator-sport provision alongside interactive sports education zones. The 
BOA, alongside a number of organisations, agreed to support this proposal. 


The Millennium Dome is also currently under consideration as a possible location for one or more indoor 
sports as part of a future London Olympic bid. The proposals by Sports Dome 2001 revolve around a central 
“Sports Theatre” which can host indoor sports with a spectator capacity of up to 15,000. This would be an 
important addition to the indoor facility resources of London as a whole—providing a venue that could host 
one or more Olympic sports if applicable. 


It is worth pointing out that the Dome would not be suitable as the main stadium for an Olympic Games 
(which would seek to have a minimum spectator capacity of 80,000). 


I would be happy to answer any further questions that the Committee requires on the involvement of the 
BOA in the proposals for Sports Dome 2001. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 35 


Memorandum submitted by Mr John Lock 


I responded to your call for comments on this matter at the beginning of last year. The Committee kindly 
published a summary of the evidence I submitted (CMSC: 3rd Report, Back to the Dome, Vol II, Minutes 
of Evidence and Appendices, pp 181-7). 


The main points of my submission were as follows: 
1. the East London area requires substantial new economic activity to bring about full regeneration; 


2. this will not occur without growth based on exploitation of new information and communications 
technologies; and 


3. the long-term development of the Dome could play a pivotal role in this. 


In the 18 months or so since I started preparing my submission, it continues to be clear that, 
notwithstanding the failure of e-businesses which lack sound management or real markets, the information 
and communications technology revolution is gathering pace. 


In contrast, the announcement that Ford Motor Company is ceasing car assembly in Dagenham serves to 
emphasise that production based on old technologies may well still be profitable, but that profitability is 
premised on shedding labour not growing employment and on concentrating production in fewer locations 
not on new ventures. 


Employment growth may well take place in what now gets called the “have a nice day” economy, ie fairly 
low paid, low skill, low prospect service jobs, but these still depend on primary wealth creation elsewhere. 


Thus, if East London is to prosper anew, on a sustainable basis, wealth creation based on the development 
and exploitation of new ideas must be a mainstream element. 
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Lask the Committee to consider how far the two bids to be the permanent use of the Dome will each actively 
promote on a sustained basis: 


1. extensive links with further and higher education institutions in East London to support innovation; 
2. opportunities for creative talent to develop in East London; 


3. a new image for the area which profiles not just the successor organisation itself but also the talent 
and opportunities in the area; and 


4. supply chain development so that the successor body’s procurement has additional local impacts, not 
merely opportunities for well-established suppliers elsewhere. 


If all of these were achieved, I believe this would represent real added value for the support from public 
monies for the Dome. 


Lastly, given that regeneration was a central reason for supporting the creation of the Dome on the 
Greenwich Peninsula site, I propose that it would be appropriate to examine how the income from the sale 
of the Dome is to be spent. How far are the immediate beneficiaries (English Partnerships and the New 
Millennium Experience Company) remitted to re-invest the funds they receive in East London? Could funds 
from the sale be invested largely or wholly outside of the area? 


L ask because, while there is the prospect of a very exciting outcome from the development of the Dome 
and the Peninsula site, it could also turn out that the Lottery investment merely passes through East London 
leaving behind a commercial development whose principal effect is to sustain a large number of lower skill, 
lower paid jobs. [I should make clear that my point is not against such jobs, per se, but in favour of there being 
a diversity of wealth-creating activity which supports a wide range of employment.] 


Thus, how the income from the sale of the Dome is spent is an issue. If the ultimate effect of the creation 
of the Dome is to invest hugely in a short-term project without a longer-term strategic view, then there may 
be two outcomes: 


— a brief opportunity for employment and innovation that is succeeded by a long term use which 
doesn’t live up to the initial promise and therefore doesn’t achieve sustainable regeneration 
outcomes; and 


— the net investment of Lottery cash in East London’s regeneration, once the legacy sale is factored 
in, being considerably smaller than the headline figure for investment in the Dome with the effect 
that the area is short-changed. 


Thank you for the opportunity to submit further evidence. As before, I should state that the above views 
are mine, arising from my knowledge of the area and experience of regeneration, and not presented on behalf 
of the University. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 36 
Memorandum submitted by the Metropolitan Police Service 


1. LESSONS FOR MANAGING MAJOR EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


1.1 This paper refers to the Millennium celebrations in central London over the “first weekend” (31st 
December 1999 to 3rd January 2000); the celebrations at the Dome are covered in a companion MPS paper. 
It summarises the MPS’ reflections on the planning and execution of the policing operation, which are 
intended to contribute to the third section of the Committee’s agenda, “Legacies beyond 2000”; and 
specifically to the issue of “Lessons of the project for the management of major events and similar projects 
within the public sector”. 


1.2 The MPS has put on record its gratitude for the valuable work done by the Government Office for 
London’s multi-agency “LR2K” (London Readiness 2000) team, both through and outside the structure of 
the Minister for London’s “Pan-London Steering Group” for the Millennium celebrations (on which the 
MPS was represented). Many difficult issues were successfully resolved through the knowledge, negotiation 
skills, thorough preparation, and persistence of this team; and by reference where appropriate to 
departmental policy and ministerial guidance. 


1.3 The MPS recognises that this input assisted the MPS strategy which might otherwise have been 
frustrated, and resources less effectively used. We already had good cross-agency liaison structures for 
emergency services through LESLP (the London Emergency Services Liaison Panel). What PLSG added was 
an excellent structure for collaboration with, in addition, transport operators, the Port of London Authority, 
the Royal Parks Agency, the Health and Safety Executive, and others. Without it, negotiations between 
emergency services, event organisers, transport operators, local authorities and similar agencies would in 
many cases have reached stalemate. 


1.4 The close interest, aiid at times leadership, taken by one or more government ministers and their 
departments (DCMS and DETR) in the planning for this unique event created new dynamics for the MPS 
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which required accommodation—sometimes uncomfortable—of our normal working practices. The 
question “whose event is this?” was a moot and delicate one. 


1.5 Normally, we expect to take a “regulatory” role: the organiser of a public event approaches us with a 
proposal, say for a march or festival; we assess it, and impose or negotiate conditions or changes, eg to the 
route. In this, we would have the support if needed of central government (the Home Office), and in cases 
where licensing was required, of local government. In this case on occasions, it felt as though our role was 
modified, if not compromised. 


1.6 The MPS and LESLP had, since 1998, voiced concern that the traditional, unfocused Trafalgar Square 
celebrations at midnight would, if multipled by Millennium enthusiasm, represent a serious threat to public 
safety. We therefore became partly responsible for the event which was commissioned with public funds to 
address these concerns by dispersing the celebrating crowd to other locations. The promise, or expectation, 
was that enhanced safety could be delivered by event design, reducing the need to achieve it by policing. 


1.7 An implicit, but clear, political imperative developed that this event go ahead, carrying an assurance 
from LESLP that it would be safe. A “Catch 22” applied, in that the dispersed event desired for safety reasons 
was dependent on sponsorship; so the need not to deter sponsors might constrain the voicing of public safety 
concerns. 


1.8 In the event, the organiers’ marketing effort seems not to have persuaded sponsors (or performers) to 
take the risk of contributing. But it was enough to persuade the public to come, partly on the basis of early 
and optimistic descriptions of the Global Village and “River of Fire”, which had taken root in the public’s 
consciousness. . 


1.9 When we encountered a “Trafalgar Square” magnified on the banks and bridges of the Thames, the 
composition, mood and behaviour of the crowd (for which the publicity for the event should take credit) 
together with their reasonableness, good temper and co-operation assisted in averting potential serious 
incidents. 


1.10 However, we should not let these retrospective qualms overshadow the facts: the event was a great 
success in public safety terms, with remarkably low incidence of injury, crime and disorder. MPS relations 
with Londoners mostly benefited from it. 


1.11 The strategic lessons may be summarised as: 
— Welcome ministerial and departmental capacity to resolve inter-agency stalemates. 


— As far as possible, follow normal event-planning practices: the local authority should license, and 
the police regulate, “at arms length”. Safety is best assured by LESLP members, local authorities, 
PLA etc collaborating, but focusing clearly on their individual statutory responsibilities. 


— Only publicise event content which is assured by guaranteed funding. 


2. LESSONS AT THE OPERATIONAL LEVEL 


1. Risk assessment/safety plans are the responsibility of event organisers. Commercial safety consultants 
can be worth their fees, though some have limited experience of events on the highway as opposed to in a 
controlled space. 


2. Early agreement is needed on the extent of the event organisers’ stewarding responsibilities. On 
Blackheath, Greenwich Council staff were successfully used as stewards at the fireworks display. 


3. For an event with as large a perimeter as the central London celebrations, we consider an attempt to 
control entry on foot impractical. 


4. Our Traffic Limitation Zone was a successful experiment. Earlier agreement on parking orders, 
enforcement and signage between Local Authorities, police, and the Highways Agency would have been 
beneficial. 


5. Publicity: consider people travelling from outside the city, unfamiliar with local geography and 
transport. Local papers and radio stations are not enough. 


6. Communication with crowd: ambient noise makes this a bigger challenge on the street than in stadia, 
which have the infrastructure of loudspeakers and screens. Official programmes, signage, even “information 
marshals” are needed. 


7. Crowds at train and bus stations: protocols or memoranda of understanding are needed between 
Railtrack, Train Operating Companies, British Transport Police and Metropolitan/City of London Police 
over boundaries of responsibility for the control and safety of “customers” waiting to board services. 


8. Avoid mass departure: don’t keep your most attractive event to last. 
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SUBMISSION BY PETER ZIEMINSKI, CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT 
BOROUGH COMMANDER GREENWICH 


Memorandum on policing the National Millennium Exhibition 


1.0 INTRODUCTION 


1.1 This memorandum seeks to provide an update to the submission made to the Committee in 
September 1999. 


1.2 The submission will focus on those issues currently being examined as they have affected policing 
within the London Borough of Greenwich. This will include: 


The Dome in 2000 


— Content and operations of the Millennium Dome 
— Transport to the Millennium Dome 


Legacies beyond 2000 


— The economic and community impact of the Dome 


— Lessons of the Project for the management of major events and similar projects within the public 
sector. 


2.0 POLICE RESOURCES 


2.1 With one or two exceptions, the staff identified in Appendix 6 of “Countdown to the Millennium”, 
were in place for Ist January 2000. 


2.2 On 1st March 2000, the establishment of the Millennium Team was reduced by 25 officers to meet 
greater demands elsewhere in London. The establishment is currently: 











Function Establishment 
High Visibility policing Bae 
Crime 1 
Traffic 18 
Security 5 
Communications 6 
Support 6 
Total 64 





2.3 The Metropolitan Police Service (MPS) is under strength as a result of difficulties in recruitment. Key - 
Boroughs within London are operating significantly below budgeted workforce totals and experiencing 
excessive demands. A fundamental review is currently being undertaken to identify officers currently posted 
to support services that can be transferred to these Boroughs. It is highly likely that the posts currently 
attached to the Greenwich Millennium Policing project will be progressively withdrawn. 


2.4 The responsibility for policing events at the Dome and the additional workload visitors to the Borough 
will bring will be undertaken by established resources within the Greenwich Borough Operational 
Command Unit. 


3 MINIMISING THE IMPACT THROUGH PARTNERSHIP 


3.1 The Greenwich Millennium policing project was established to minimise the impact caused to routine 
policing, residents and visitors to Greenwich Borough during the operating phase of the New Millennium 
Experience. The early indications are that not only has this been achieved but that in many areas significant 
improvements have been secured. 


3.2 Details of the Projects Performance indicators are shown in Annex A* 


3.3 The Metropolitan Police Service would like to pay tribute to its partners in achieving this outcome 
through close co-operation during the planning stage and a positive “problem solving” and “intelligence led” 
approach as the operational year unfolds. The primary partnership forum is the operators Managers Group 
that meets once a fortnight. Annex B* 





*Not printed. 
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4. THE DoME IN 2000 


4.1 Operations of the Millennium Dome 


4.1.1 The agreed operating procedures between the New Millennium Experience Company (NMEC) and 
the Metropolitan Police Service (MPS) are shown in Annex C (not printed). It became apparent whilst 
researching these protocols that few precedents if any exist between large scale private attractions and their 
local police. This agreement has proved a useful document in defining the roles and responsibilities of both 
parties. 


4.1.2 The MPS has also played a key role in the development of contingency and evacuation plans for the 
Dome. Contingency exercises continue to be planned throughout the operating year. 


4.1.3 The proximity of the North Greenwich Interchange to the NMEC admissions and exit lines has 
meant that on occasions, personnel from five different organisations have had to work closely together to 
ensure public safety and minimise the disruption ie, closures of the North Greenwich Underground station 
and use of contingency transport. Agreed joint operating practices including communications through the 
Dome control centre have ensured that incidents are brought quickly under control. (MPS, British Transport 
Police (BTP), London Underground (LUL), London Transport (LT) and NMEC). 


4.1.4 There have been a number of high profile visits and events held at the Dome. Joint planning and 
operating practices have proved effective in ensuring these events have passed without incident or interference 
to the visitor experience. 


4.1.5. The planning and preparation undertaken by all key partners notably the local authority and 
transport providers has undoubtedly assisted in the movement and management of Dome visitors both on 
the Greenwich Peninsula and elsewhere in the Borough. 


4.2 Transport to the Millennium Dome 


4.2.1 Responsibilities relating to traffic management and enforcement within the Borough have been 
agreed between the MPS and the local authority and are contained within a written protocol. 


4.2.2 Responsibilities regarding the enforcement of restricted access to the overflow car park are contained 
within an agreement between the MPS and Government Office for London (GOL). 


4.2.3 Responsibilities regarding the policing of the North Greenwich Interchange are contained within an 
agreement between the MPS and BTP. | 


4.2.4 The “no car” and positive enforcement strategies appear to have been successful. It is interesting that 
statistics across the “Millennium Beats” show a decrease in reported accidents against the previous year. 
There is a perception that the controlled parking zone has been particularly effective in influencing visitors 
not to drive to the immediate area. 


4.2.5 The vast majority of visitors to the Dome use the underground system. Whilst the underground 
system in particular and transport infrastructure in general has coped well wtih the visitor numbers, it has 
been obvious that on occasions it has neared capacity. If visitor numbers approach the 45,000 operating 
capacity there will be certain peak periods when the system may be affected. The Sunday public transport 
schedules may be particularly vulnerable. 


5 LEGACIES BEYOND 2000 


5.1 Implications for policing 


The MPS has enjoyed close involvement with English Partnerships throughout the competition, and have 
had the opportunity to raise issues that might affect the future policing of Greenwich. Meetings are now 
awaited with those on the short list to ensure that the benefits of the experiences with NMEC are built into 
any future developments. 


5.1.1 The development of partnership has been a key achievement in the planning and multi-agency 
response to the Dome. The Service looks forward to exploring with the successful applicant how partnership 
can be developed in a practical way for the benefit of the whole Borough. 


5.2 The Community Impact of the Dome 


5.2.1 A community survey was conducted in September 1998 to determine the concerns of residents in the 
Borough relating to the New Millennium Exhibition. The main concerns were: 


—  Crime—street robbery and motor vehicle crime. 
—  Disorder—drink related offences. 
—  Traffic—congestion. 
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— Geographical areas most affected—Greenwich Town Centre, East Greenwich, Charlton and the 
Dome site. 


5.2.2 The figures contained in Annex A would indicate that these concerns have not hitherto been realised. 


5.2.3 The number of visitors to Greenwich Town Centre has not increased during the first quarter of 2000. 
Fewer visitors to the Dome than was anticipated appear to visit other attractions on the same day. The 
average duration of a visit to the Dome is in the region of eight hours as compared wtih an original estimate 
of five hours. There is a belief that as overseas visitors who are more likely to visit other local attractions 
increase, the Greenwich Town Centre will experience an increase in trade. 


5.2.4 The implications of the Dome legacy are likely to be very different. Visitors are more likely to Visit 
other locations within the Borough. The Dome and associated attractions is less likely to be so contained and 
less of a secure site. 


5.3 Lessons of the Project for the Management of Major Events and Similar Projects Within the Public Sector 


5.3.1 NMEC 


5.3.1.1 Research during the planning stage indicated that there was little if any evidence in existence to 
assist the emergency services and other organisations in projecting the implications in terms of workload and 
resources that the Millennium Dome would bring. It is likely that in reality, the impact will prove to be less 
than some have anticipated. 


5.3.1.2 The MPS project team is in the process of encouraging key partners to evidence the additional 
demand that each has experienced. It is proposed to produce a multi-agency assessment that will be available 
to those planning any similar future event. 


5.3.1.3 The MPS established a working relationship with NMEC during the spring of 1998. This 
relationship proved particularly beneficial in relation to security issues affecting the site. Police search officers 
were on site during most of the build phase. The MPS were able to influence the design of key areas and offer 
advice on operating procedures, traffic, transport and emergency procedures. 


5.3.1.4 The MPS also established a close working relationship with the local authority both at a strategic 
and operational level. The MPS had a standing invitation to the authority’s “Millennium Implementation 
Group”. Regular consultation between the planning department and MPS crime prevention offices on all 
major developments has assisted in designing out crime. The development of CCTV within Greenwich Town 
Centre has assisted in minimising the impact in that location. 


5.3.1.5 The MPS were instrumental in establishing a traffic and transport forum chaired by the local 
authority that brought relevant officers of both services together with transport providers. This forum was 
able to support the “no private car” policy relating to the Dome. The Highways Agency has also proved to 
be a key player particularly in relation to 1st Weekend planning. A particular product resulting from the 
liaison with the Highways Agency is a co-ordinated development of Matrix signs and a project to link all 
police motorway control rooms in the vicinity of the M25. 


5.3.1.6 Formal Partnership structures were developed at both Strategic and Operational levels. Details of _ 
the Millennium Strategy Group (MSG) and Safety Advisory Groups (SAG) were submitted and contained 
in the appendices of the Report “Countdown to the Millennium”. Both Forums proved to be crucial in the 
planning for New Year’s Eve. The Risk Assessment jointly commissioned by the local authority and the MPS 
provided guidance on the management of visitors over the first weekend and the potential impact of visitors 
during 2000. The risk assessment sub-group of SAG identified 264 physical risks between Greenwich Town 
Centre and the Dome that were either eliminated or minimised. 


5.3.1.7 The Operations Managers Group has proved to be an effective problem solving and information- 
sharing forum particularly as affects “quality of life” issues. All the agencies involved fully support the 
concept and have indicated a desire to replicate the process elsewhere. 


5.3.1.8 Whilst the MPS responds to incidents within NMEC as they would to any other private concern, 
the police patrols and responsibilities have been concentrated outside of the ticketed area and elsewhere in 
the Borough. The operating practices of NMEC have never the less impacted on contingency planning and 
the movement of visitors around the North Greenwich Interchange. The lack of “lead in” time appears to 
have prevented the testing and refinement of operating procedures within the complex prior to the formal 
admission of the public. 


5.3.1.9 The process of securing police resources to minimise the impact of the Dome commenced in 
October 1993. (Details were submitted to the Committee in December 1999). The case was based on 
information available at the time together with general speculation. Visitor numbers to the Dome alone were 
in the region of 12 million during the operational year. The service recognises that many decisions affecting 
a private concern are financially driven. Decisions such as opening and closing times of such a large concern 
do however affect shift rostefs, timetables etc of many of the agencies involved. Such issues often require 
significant lead in times. 
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5.3.2 “First Weekend” 1999-2000 


5.3.2.1 The first weekend celebrations in Greenwich fell into two distinct and separate operations. The 
Dome opening ceremony was predominantly a security operation. The celebrations across the remainder of 
the Borough were dealt with as a public order and public safety operation. 


5.3.2.2 It was apparent that the eyes of the world would be upon Greenwich on the eve of the new 
Millennium. The exact nature and extent of the celebrations was more difficult to determine. Many proposals 
never progressed but added to the media hype and expectations. A multi-agency structure was developed to 
ensure a co-ordinated planning process and to meet operational requirements as they materialised. This 
included a joint planning forum established as a sub-group of the Safety Advisory Group. 


5.3.2.3 The Millennium Strategy Group continued to provide strategic leadership and co-ordination. A 
statement of intent defining roles and responsibilities of the key agencies was signed prior to 31 December 
1999. A statement was also drawn up distinguishing between police roles and that of local authority stewards. 


5.3.2.4 The safety of all those attending and working over New Year’s Eve was paramount. The greatest 
challenge was to ensure the safety of those attending the spontaneous celebrations in Greenwich Town 
Centre, given its proximity to the River Thames. This required strategies to limit the numbers of people 
celebrating in specific areas. 


5.3.2.5 The events in Greenwich included a firework display on Blackheath, the British Gas Millennium 
party at the National Maritime museum and spontaeous celebrations in Greenwich Town Centre attracted 
over 50,000 visitors. It is interesting to note that the Greenwich District Hospital Accident and Emergency 
Department dealt with fewer patients that evening than on a routine Friday night. 


5.3.2.6 Recommendations relating to the planning and management of future large-scale events in 
Greenwich are contained in Annex D.* 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 37 
Memorandum submitted by the English Tourism Council 
TOURISM FORUM JI—ATTRACTIONS STRATEGY DISCUSSION PAPER 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Government’s tourism strategy Tomorrow’s Tourism identified a need to improve the quality and range 
of tourist attractions in Britain. Tourism is an important industry for the UK. Worldwide it remains a growth 
industry and the UK is keen to retain its position in the Top 10. Visitor attractions are an integral part of the 
tourism experience, both for the domestic and overseas visitor, as well as for residents on day trips. 


Following an attractions industry Round Table in January 2000 where the scope of the project was 
discussed, ETC would like your views on the issues in this paper to help develop a viable strategy for success. 


2. WHAT’S THE PROBLEM? 


— Lack ofa full picture. 

— Demand appears to be slowing. 

— Supply increasing, existing attractions struggling and market distorted. 
— Industry fragmentation. 

— Variable quality. 


2.1 Lack of a full picture 


Current statistics on the market in terms of supply, demand and performance are insufficient, of 
questionable reliability and produced too late to be of use for planning purposes. 


2.2 Demand for attractions appears to be slowing 


Between 1989 and 1998 the number of visits to attractions in England grew by 12 per cent compared with 
31 per cent between 1976 and 1989. Indeed, the average annual rate of growth in visits has declined from 2.4 
per cent for the period 1976-89 to 1.3 per cent for the period 1989-98. Between 1997 and 1998 overall visits 
fell by 1 per cent (see Figure J in Appendix)* 





* Not printed. 
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Some sectors have fared better than others: 
— attractions with free admission; 
— _ those which have opened since 1980; and 
— those attracting a substantial proportion of overseas visitors. 


However, growth in leisure day visits, increase in the “leisure pound” and rising disposable income (+ 40 
per cent since 1986), indicate that leisure demand is still there. Are attractions being displaced because of other 
leisure spending options and/or the recent trend towards short breaks and increasing visits to friends and 
relatives, which traditionally yield a lower level of attraction visiting than on long holidays? 


In addition, the relaxation of restrictions on Sunday trading and increase in Sunday shopping may have 
had a displacement effect on traditional Sunday pursuits. 


How do we revitalise demand for the attractions market? 


2.3 Supply increasing, existing attractions struggling and market distorted 
This slowdown is occurring at a time when a considerable amount of new supply is coming on-stream. This 
is characterised by the following: 


— new build rather than refurbishment due to funding criteria favouring capital costs (ie Lottery, 
Millennium, ERDF, SRB, and Challenge funding); 


— subsidisation of free access cannibalising self-sufficient enterprises; 
— economic regeneration motives rather than tourism business ones; and 


— new breed of strongly branded retail/leisure parks, and indoor leisure complexes, such as cinema/ 
bowling/catering multiplexes which currently are not included within the tourist attraction 
definition (see Appendix for definition*). 


Many attractions may be developed or maintained for cultural, political, economic regeneration, or social 
inclusion purposes. But, increasingly they are expected to behave as commercial enterprises, generating 
operating surpluses, or, for those in the public sector, achieving a year on year reduction in subsidies by 
increasing commercial activities. 


There is also an increasing requirement to demonstrate best value for public funds received. 


The transitional funding periods for public sector attractions which have changed to trust status are coming 
to an end. There is a possible threat to the country’s heritage if they are allowed to fail. 


Some of the new attractions which have already opened are failing to achieve visitor forecasts thus far and 
we won’t know for a couple of years the viability and impact of the new ones still to come on stream. 


It is recognised that some of the problems facing the industry are the consequence of a “management 
deficit”. This manifests itself in: 


— business failures; 

— inability to fund product improvement; 
— declining visitor numbers; 

— customer dissatisfaction; 

— dependence on subsidies and grants; and 
— recruitment and retention problems. 


There is a need to assess the reality of the “management deficit”, and to make recommendations to address 
the problem. Pressures on the smaller attraction operators can result in them not having the complete 
overview of the sector that can be vital in fine tuning their product, to meet demand. The CBI study Attracting 
Attention reported a need for smaller attractions to become more customer focused. 


How should we do this? 


2.4 Fragmentation 


There are 6,164 UK visitor attractions! in the UK composed largely of small businesses receiving less than 
20,000 visits per annum (57 per cent) (see Figure 3 in Appendix)* 


The diversity within the attractions sector is in many ways a strength, but it has created a very fragmented 
sector in terms of 





* Not printed. 


' Source: ETC Places to visit databaSe/Survey of Visits to Tourist Attractions. This figure excludes parish churches because of 
lack of precise data on visitors. 
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— difficulty in defining and categorising attractions; 

— scale, with visitor numbers varying from a few thousand to several million; 

— domination of micro-businesses without adequate performance measurement tools; 

— ownership ranges from multi-national commercial enterprises, individual private owners; 


— local authorities and government agencies to a wide range of charitable trusts (see Figure 4 in 
Appendix)*; and 


— multiplicity of trade associations means there is no single industry voice. 


This makes it difficult to see the extent of the problem, let alone measure it. 


How do we collect and disseminate accurate industry information? 


2.5 Variable Quality 


This is an issue at two levels: 


— lack of accurate and consistent performance information and statistics, which inhibits a clear view 
of the market; and 


— standards such as customer care, quality of interpretation, and visitor information vary, 
particularly among smaller visitor attractions. Attractions are too diverse for a grading scheme to 
be achievable. Consumers find it difficult to envisage how a grading scheme could work given that 
different customers have differing expectations and needs when visiting an attraction. 


Is there anything else that needs to be addressed? 


3. RISK OF DOING NOTHING 


Action is required if the long term health, improvement and survival of the attractions sector is to be 
secured. The risk of doing nothing is that businesses could fall into a spiral of decline and collapse, if not 
managed on a sustainable basis. 


4. WHERE WE WANT TO GET To 


A sustainable attractions sector, which can be more self-sufficient and more consumer orientated are 
prerequisites of world class competitiveness, wise growth and higher quality. 


Strategic Objectives 
The overall objective is to ensure the long-term, sustainable future of this important sector of the tourism 
industry by embracing the need to change and seeking continuous improvement. 


A national attractions strategy is required to address the management and information deficit and redress 
market distortion. 


Key Outcomes: 


— Improved intelligence and consumer understanding. 

— Increased attendance and better visitor experience. 

— Sustainability economically, socially, environmentally. 

— Entreprenurial and business survival. 

— Asset management—maintaining diversity. 

— Management professionalism and raised quality in employment. 

— Attractions sector regeneration. 

— Market Supply Consolidation. 

— Accepted benchmark to improve and monitor performance. 

— Revised Lottery Distribution Strategies, Fiscal and Planning Policies. 





* Not printed. 
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5. WHAT DO WE NEED TO KNow? 


5.1 Information Deficit 
The information deficit requires to be addressed in order to provide the sector with a sound base on which 
to plan, including understanding consumer needs, given the competition for leisure spend. 
Objectives for information improvement are to establish: 
— What is the true state of the attractions sector and the accuracy of reported visitor numbers? 


— What are the sector’s market information needs in terms of type of information, timing, 
interpretation, dissemination and access to statistics? 


— To what extent do current statistics meet those needs and the gaps? 
— _ By what means can market statistics be improved? 
— Which methods of collection and dissemination of information currently exist? 


— What customer satisfaction and performance indicators are being collected by the RTBs, trade 
associations and others (eg AIM, ALVA, Museums and Galleries Commission, BALPPA, English 
Heritage, the Historic Houses Association and the National Trust)? 


5.2 Management Deficit 
The attractions sector is characterised by the predominance of SMEs and “not for profit” organisations. 
They are largely micro-businesses. 


While there is a proliferation of adequate training courses for graduates, and a range of vocational training 
schemes offered by the Tourist Boards and industry training bodies, it is recognised that some of the problems 
facing the sector are the consequence of a “management deficit”, where better entrepreneurial skills are 
required. 


There is a need to assess the reality of the “management deficit”, and to make recommendations to address 
the problem through conducting: 


— Management Audit to quantify and qualify the “management deficit” across business management 
and marketing skills. 


— What specific (both general and technical) skills and ‘experience are required in attractions 
management? 


— What is the management and organisation structure of attractions and at which levels does the 
deficit manifest itself? 


— Is there a recruitment and retention problem? What are the causes and contributory factors? 
— Is attraction’s management a recognised career? 
— What formal education and training is available and does it meet the sector’s needs? _ 


— What part-time continuing education and professional development opportunities are there, do 
they meet the needs and are they accessible? 


— What funding is available through existing sources? 
— What is the role of the trade associations and professional bodies? 
— Is there a need for alternative delivery methods such as coaching, mentoring, a “virtual 
college”, etc? 
— Is it desirable to introduce professional qualifications? 
— Mentoring programme—modeling best practice. This is a proven technique for quality improvement 


and will seek to identify the role and contribution of professional management in successful business 
planning and development. 


5.3 Planning issues 


The development of new attractions, and reinvestment of those in operation, is fundamentally tied into 
broader public policies relating to land-use planning, public subsidy and fiscal policy as well as being subject 
to more obvious commercial considerations. These areas of public policy have clearly not been designed with 
attractions in mind but their statutory obligations have affected the sector’s growth. 


The land use planning system guides appropriate development to the right place and prevents unacceptable 
development via a system of structure and local plans, supplemented by national and regional planning 
guidance. 


The planning system has often struggled to cope with the development of large attractions focused on 
tourism and other related areas such as sport, leisure and retail. The development of holiday villages is an 
example but similarly large retail developments, often out of town, have recently dominated this debate. 
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Equally, at the other end of the scale, many operators of smaller attractions often find it difficult to find 
their way around the planning system, misunderstand the regulations that relate to it and get caught up in 
the delays which are more often than not associated with its operation. 


At least 13 national policy guidance notes (PPGs) are relevant in some way to tourism with one PPG 
specifically related to tourism produced in 1992. This is the subject of government study to see how best it 
may be updated. 


There are a number of planning issues which need consideration in the context of ever growing supply of 
attractions: 


— Can and should the planning system be used as a tool to help co-ordinate the development of the 
numbers and types of attractions at regional or destination level? 


— Arelocal authorities aware enough of the specific issues surrounding the development of attractions 
as opposed to other types of development? Are these issues taken into account in a positive way 
when proposals are submitted? 


— Isany sort of additional guidance/support required for commercial developers of attractions or for 
very small tourism businesses? 


— What should any redrafted PPG21 say about attractions? Should it follow the principles laid down 
in later PPGs (such as the one on Town Centres and Retail Development) which subjects 
development to tests for vitality, viability, and accessibility. 


— Howcan the planning system be made more flexible in those areas, such as resorts, which urgently 
need reinvestment of tourism assets. 


— What have been the effects of Lottery funding on the planning process? Many new attractions have 
been Lottery funded. Is enough weight given to these developments in existing development plans? 


— Has the relaxation in white on brown signage had a positive effect? Is it desirable to have national 
guidelines for such signs? 


— Is there a greater role for tourism strategies and management plans to support the formal 
planning system? 


5.4 Funding and Investment issues 


The availability of public funding, particularly Lottery funding, has had a significant impact. There is 
reason to believe that it has distorted the pattern of investment in tourist attractions. Early Lottery grants 
favoured capital projects rather than renewal investment or revenue support. This resulted in funds for new 
attractions but fewer opportunities for reinvestment or operational support. 


In a climate of increasing financial pressure on local authority funding and the introduction of “Best Value” 
initiative there are real concerns about long-term viability. Often a poor investment image can mean that 
attractions can find it difficult to raise funds from banks and other sources. Lead-time on investment return 
can be longer than other developments and the complex nature and economics of many attractions means 
that ROI is lower than other sectors. 


The expectation is that greater competition should lead to higher quality. However, in the attractions 
sector, there are concerns that many of the new entrants have been set up with public subsidies but without 
realistic market research into need. So, even if they are uneconomic they may survive for some time and place 
additional pressure on existing, privately owned attractions. The Government’s policy of promoting free 
access to national museums and galleries is underpinned by a commitment to provide more funding but may 
place further pressure on the private sector. 


How best can we develop the major funding sources for attractions, strike the right balance between grant 
and loan/equity and provide answers to a number of other issues, such as: 


— the amount of public funds for capital investment versus those used for renewal or operations; 
— the impact of Millennium and Heritage Lottery Funding on the competitiveness of the sector; 
— the position of local authority run heritage attractions, as public funding diminishes; 

— driving up quality in a market “distorted” by subsidy; 


— improving the image of tourism as an investment opportunity to both local banks and larger venture 
capital organisations; 


— reducing the number of SME related business failures/turnover; 


— the development of accurate systems of project appraisal which adequately evaluate the economic 
impact and viability of individual attractions; and 


— encouraging greater understanding by funding bodies on the impact of attractions funding 
applications. 
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5.5 Taxation issues 


The tax regime has an important effect on the attractions sector. In a fiscal environment where margins are 
low, the presence or absence of appropriate tax incentives can significantly support or undermine the sector. 
A range of taxes can affect attractions at present. These range from Capital Gains Tax Relief, VAT on listed 
building repairs, VAT on admissions, Sales of Works of Art and the V & A list, to Inheritance Tax, 
Conditional Exemption, Maintenance Funds and Acceptance in lieu of tax. 


These different taxes are very specific in their application and each one generally affects only a small part 
of the attractions sector, depending on whether the attraction is a museum, a gallery or an historic building. 
The strategy will look at the current system of tax reliefs, the recent Budget changes and decide whether they 
provide a comprehensive and structured package of incentives for the attractions sector as a whole. If not, 
the strategy will make recommendations to Government for change. 


As well as fiscal measures, charitable donations are also of importance to attractions. Currently four main 
changes are proposed to the way in which charitable giving is administered, covering the simplification of gift 
aid, income tax relief for gifts or shares, improvements to the payroll giving scheme and simplification of the 
rules for gifts of cash to charities. 


The attractions strategy will examine how best to take advantage of these changes to benefit those 
attractions which are run on a charitable basis and may also suggest other options. 


5.6 Quality issues 


Following on from the Round Table, ETC and the East of England have worked and liased closely with 
some of the major industry organisations (National Trust, Historic House Association. English Heritage and _ 
ALVA) to dispel any concerns on the issue of “grading attractions”. It was felt that a Visitor Attraction 
Quality Assurance service would have the desired impact of improving information to operators and help 
disseminate best practice. 


There are three main proposals: 
— To update the Visitors Charter. 


This would be done with feedback from the industry. This is a necessity as some local authorities 
use the charter as a condition of signage. 


— The development of quality awareness days. 


Quality awareness days will be available over the coming year, which will be tailor-made for specific 
attraction sectors. A farm attraction module is already in situ and another is being developed for 
the heritage (Historic House) sector during 2000. The days are about raising awareness of quality 
options, generating food for thought, and representing the quality “could-do” rather than “must 
do”. The value of these days is the exchange of views and good ideas that come from the dynamics 
of a small group of well motivated, like minded operators. 


— A three tier Visitor Attractions Quality Assurance service. 


The introduction of an advisory guide to best practice, that will enable properties to work towards _ 
enhancing their quality. The advisory guide will also identify core criteria relative to aspects of 
quality, which are of the greatest importance to the consumer, identified through ETC research. 


The second part of the service would be a quality advisory visit, which would bring a one to one 
service to the operator, identifying strengths and potential development areas with advice that an 
attraction could follow up if thought appropriate. 


The third level would contain all the elements above and would also feature the recognition of 
“Quality Assured Visitor Attraction”, which could be used as a marketing tool. 


The East of England Tourist Board will act as a lead region in this area over the next three years, within 
the English Tourism Funding Agreement. 


6. KEY REPORTING MILESTONES 


— Tourism Forum—18th April 2000. 

— Round Table II—May 2000. 

— Strategic Framework Confirmation—May 2000. 
— Draft Strategic Paper—September 2000. 

— Forum Paper—October 2000. 

— Industry Seminar and Guidance—October 2000. 
— Summit—March 2001. 
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7. CONCLUSION 


ETC seeks the views of the Forum to this paper and to the key issues to: 
— Confirm our understanding as comprehensive. 
— Identify any gaps. 
— Confirm key issues are identified and should be developed. 
— Identify champions to help steer the project. 


Any further comments following the Forum can be addressed directly to ETC, for the attention of Janet 
Monteith, jmonteith@englishtourism.org.uk, telephone 020 8563 3106. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 38 
Memorandum submitted by the London Tourist Board and Convention Bureau 


INTRODUCTION 


1. London Tourist Board and Convention Bureau (LTB) welcomes the opportunity to contribute written 
evidence to the Committee’s Marking the Millennium in the United Kingdom inquiry. As the body 
representing tourism in London, we have a significant interest in this project, its development, its marketing, 
its contribution to London’s tourism during the year 2000 and its subsequent legacy. 


BEYOND THE DOME 


2. LTB believes the opportunity afforded by the Millennium has given both London and the UK a unique 
opportunity. There has been an unprecedented development of new cultural and leisure attractions—around 
£6 billion worth in London alone—of which LTB, working closely with the British Tourist Authority, has 
taken full advantage. For the past two years London has been presented as the Millennium city and consistent 
promotion of the enormous renaissance taking place in London has resulted in unprecedented interest from 
the international media and a great deal of positive editorial coverage. The Millennium theme has also been 
reflected in all marketing activities both in the UK and overseas. 


3. Although the Dome is viewed as a symbol of the celebrations in the UK by overseas media, it has 
constantly been positioned as only one of a huge range of activities and developments including the British 
Airways London Eye, the Tate Modern, the British Museum Great Court, Somerset House, the National 
Maritime Museum and so on. 


4. Throughout, 1999 LTB ran six weekly Millennium media briefings for London, national and trade 
media. The purpose of these was to highlight other Millennium openings in London (apart from the Dome). 
These sessions were chaired by LTB and allowed other attractions and events to showcase their own 
developments. Usually around three LTB member attractions gave short presentations to the media, resulting 
in a great deal of additional media coverage for those individual attractions. 


5. LTB has also worked hard to ensure that Londoners also have access to Millennium activity in their 
city. Since September 1999, LTB has, with the help of SRB funding, run a programme called London 2000 
which aims to collate comprehensive information on Millennium events in London and provide that 
information to the widest possible audience. This is mainly achieved through a special telephone line, London 
Line 2000 which was also used as the main information for the New Year’s Eve celebrations last year, the 
LTB Internet site, www.LondonTown.com which has a special domain devoted to events and attractions in 
London in the year 2000, information sheets and a major community outreach programme. 


6. A key part of the London 2000 programme is Kids-Link-London, an Internet based schools project 
which twins London primary schools with museums, galleries and other atractions in other boroughs, the aim 
being to allow London children to see what London has to offer in the Millenium. 


7. The London 2000 Partnership includes NMEC and the Millennium Commission and seeks to promote 
the Millennium Festival and other Festival funded events such as the London String of Pearls Millennium 
Festival. LTB’s Millennium team has worked closely with NMEC to ensure that the Millennium Festival has 
a high public profile and branding in public relations and marketing initiatives. 


THE DomME IN 2000 


8. LTB recognises that the Dome project was brave and ambitious, especially within the timeframe, and 
that the project team worked miracles to get it completed on time and on budget. It was also noteworthy that 
such a high level of sponsorship support was achieved. However, LTB has long had some concerns about the 
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content and operations of the Dome. Having promoted the Dome both in the UK and overseas, LTB was 
strongly disposed to welcome the Dome when it opened at the beginning of 2000, but some disappointment 
was felt on first viewing. Concerns about the content and operations were expressed early in 2000 to NMEC, 
not least about signage, queue management and the length, interpretation and content of the central show. 
Some of the points raised were addressed and it is clear that the product is now tighter and more attractive 
than when the Dome first opened. 


9. The number of visitors forecast for the Dome before it opened was high. The figure (12 million) was first 
made public in 1998 and some support for the forecast was given by a report by the English Tourist Board 
regarding the impact of the Dome on tourism. This report was published in June 1998. LTB was not consulted 
on these figures, nor are we clear about where the original figure of 12 million originated. However, bearing 
in mind that the two most popular paid-for attractions in London, Madame Tussaud’s and the Tower of 
London only had respectively 2.6 million and 2.4 million visitors in 1999, it would seem to be a very high 
figure indeed. Our belief is that if the Dome achieves its current seven million target it will have been a success 
as an attraction, and that expectations were set too high. 


10. From the first marketing concepts which NMEC shared with LTB, it was clear that it saw its main 
audience coming from a domestic UK audience—indeed under three million of the 12 million forecast to visit 
were expected from overseas. This meant that most of NMEC’s marketing and public relations budgets were 
concentrated on the domestic market, leaving a great deal of the promotion of the Dome overseas to third 
parties such as the BTA, LTB and the travel trade. Therefore, it was a shame that the relationship between 
LTB and NMEC was not more positive in the early days. There was a strong resistance from some parties 
at NMEC to work with the tourism industry and an apparent lack of understanding that this project should 
be viewed as a visitor attraction, not as a political hot potato. 


11. This was exacerbated by extremely negative elements in the UK national media, which caused scarce 
and precious press office resource at NMEC to fire-fight the tabloid media coverage, rather than pro-actively 
promote the Dome as an attraction. Despite this, LTB worked extensively with BTA, together with BTA’s 
offices overseas and LTB’s overseas public relations consultancies to promote the Dome to overseas media 
over the whole of 1999 and into 2000. However, it must be said, it was only early in 2000, once the Dome was 
open and initial reaction was proving mixed, that LTB and BTA were consulted on the future direction of 
media relations and on how best to handle the international media. 


LEGACY BEYOND 2000 


12. LTB has made submissions to the bodies looking at future use of the Dome site. The key issue is that 
it is viable in the long term and that the local community benefits from the site, in terms of economic benefits 
and jobs. One of the uses advocated by LTB was as an international convention and exhibition centre. It is 
to be hoped that lessons have been learnt from the problems experienced by the Dome since it opened and 
that should the site be used for tourism or leisure purposes, that the UK and London tourism industries are 
consulted. 


May 2000 


APPENDIX 39 
Memorandum submitted by the British Tourist Authority 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The British Tourist Authority is a statutory body created by the Development of Toursim Act 1969. 
Its primary function is to encourage people living overseas to visit Great Britain. 


1.2 Tourism is one of the UK’s largest industries and, in 1999, preliminary figures show that it contributed 
around £64 billion to the economy. Within this sum, an estimated £12.6 billion—plus another £3 billion on 
travel with British carriers—was spent by 25.5 million overseas visitors. 


2. BEYOND THE DOME 


2.1 The amount of development that has been funded by the Millennium Commission is staggering. When 
matching funding is added, over £5 billion has been poured in to an amazing range of new and truly unique 
visitor attractions throughout the UK, and in to revitalising and extending much of our existing, cultural and 
sports heritage. 


2.2 These range from exciting new attractions, museums and art galleries, through sports stadia, futuristic 
science centres, state of the art theatres and opera houses to new city waterfronts, a nationwide dedicated 
cycle network and an indoor “tropical rainforest”. 


2.3 BTA has continued to een on all of this in its Britain—Now is the time campaign which we 
described in detail in evidence submitted to the Committee last October for its inquiry on the Millennium 
Dome. Now in its third year, the £3 million global campaign is aimed at first-time and repeat visitors in all 
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of our 27 markets. The campaign has built on the massive investment outlined above in the creation and 
regeneration of Britain’s cultural and environmental assets, and the excitement created by Britain’s 
Millennium celebrations and the Millennium Dome, to position Britain as the preferred world tourism 
destination for the year 2000 and beyond. 


2.4 One of the latest pieces of print to be published under the Britain—Now is the time umbrella is a 
consumer brochure, sponsored by British Midland, The Best of New Britain which promotes many of these 
exciting new attractions. The brochure was published in March with a print run of 500,000 and has been 
translated into French, German, Spanish and Italian for distribution in overseas markets. 


2.5 Britain—Now is the time is a multi media campaign. As well as traditional print, direct mail, 
merchandise and PR activity, videos have been produced and a dedicated website has been created at 
www.vVisitbritain.com/millennium. The purpose of the site is to showcase the plethora of new events and 
attractions throughout the UK and it includes full details of the projects funded by the Millennium 
Commission. 


2.6 Over the life of the campaign, we will also have held more than 100 overseas’ launches at which all of 
the major Millennium attractions, and the Dome, will have been showcased. 


2.7 The fact that our efforts to achive both national and regional balance, and to ensure that potential 
overseas visitors appreciate that there is more to the UK in the year 2000 than the Dome, have been successful 
is evidenced by positive press coverage that we have generated overseas, with many articles covering several 
of Britain’s Millennium projects and utilising images provided by BTA. 


2.8 In December 1999, overseas press coverage generated by BTA during the year was independently 
evaluated by external consultants. They found that, in two-thirds of the 20 markets analysed, the coverage 
had been totally positive. (America was the only country that produced any significant amount of negative 
coverage.) Overall, the consultants concluded that the media interest generated by BTA had confirmed 
Britain’s status in attracting visitors and communicated the message that Britain “had refreshed its shop 
window”—that is, given new reasons to visit the UK. 


2.9 BTA will be researching satisfaction among visitors to its central London Britain Visitor Centre 
between June and September this year and questions will be included about visits to Millennium attractions 
and events. The results will be available in December. 


3. THE DoME IN 2000 


3.1 Whatever criticisms are levied at the New Millennium Experience Company and the Dome, nothing 
should be allowed to detract from the fact that the opening of the Dome on target, given the extremely short 
timescale from conception to completion, was a commendable achievement. 


3.2 Much has been made of the Dome’s failure to achieve the visitor numbers needed to meet the original 
projection of 12 million visitors during the year 2000. In fact, if the Dome now achieves its revised forecast 
of 7 million visitors it will have been a great success in comparison to other major attractions. Although 
Blackpool Pleasure Beach received an estimated 7.2 million visitors in 1999 it does not charge an entry fee. 
Of those attractions that do, the 1999 figures show Alton Towers to have been the top attraction with just 
over 2.5 million visitors. | 


3.3 We would also like to record our view that NMEC has undoubtedly been hindered in attracting 
domestic visitors to the Dome because of the lack of car parking and the necessity of arriving by public 
transport. Additionally, the fact that they were directed to give away one million free tickets to school children 
means that many of the ticket-buying adults who would otherwise have visited in order to take their children, 
will not now do so. 


3.4 We believe that it is the visitors themselves who are the best judges of the content of the Dome and the 
way in which it is operated. Recent surveys already show that the vast majority of visitors enjoy their day out 
at the Dome. To add weight to these domestic surveys, BTA has joined with NMEC to commission a MORI 
survey of international visitors to the Dome during June and August. The results will be available in 
September. 


3.5 At the time of writing, BTA is also launching its first ever online international visitor survey via the 
www.visitbritain.com/millennium website mentioned above. 


4. LESSONS OF THE PROJECT FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF MAJOR EVENTS AND SIMILAR PROJECTS WITHIN THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR 


4.1 If there is a single lesson to be learnt from the Dome, we think it is that the project was hindered 
because—perhaps inevitably—the politics surrounding it overshadowed the fact that the Dome is a tourist 
attraction and needed to be marketed as such. Unlike other attractions, it only has a year in which to make 
its mark and to build a completely new brand from stratch. Hence, in order to build awareness it was essential 
to promote the Dome in the overseas market place for at least a year before it opened, and before the Dome’s 
contents were finalised. This was a key determining factor in our decision to launch Britain—Now is the time 
as early as September 1998. 
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4.2 Throughout the Britain—Now is the time campaign, we have positioned the Dome as “the jewel in the 
crown” of Britain’s Millennium attractions. Such promotion in the international market place—and with a 
long lead time—was essential if the Dome was to maximise its potential to contribute to tourism to Britain. 
Indeed, NMEC recognised this in its decision to contribute around £70k to Britain—WNow is the time towards 
the element of the campaign directed at promoting the Dome overseas. 


4.3 During the time that we have worked with NMEC it seems to us that their marketing and PR effort 
suffered because of a lack of the experience and skills necessary to market and promote a tourist attraction 
internationally. A secondary factor seemed to be that insufficient resource was devoted to the international 
marketing side of the operation. 


4.4 This year, against a backdrop of hostile stories in the UK media, BTA has continued to market the 
Dome as “the jewel in the crown” and, especially during January and February, we devoted a considerable 
amount of time to fighting negative press stories that were trickling in to the press overseas from the 
British media. 


4.5 In January and February, following the opening of the Dome and the negative media reaction, we met 
with NMEC staff to offer advice on how best to develop further and maintain international press relations. 
In mid April, we accepted NMEC’s invitation to comment on a draft international communications strategy. 
This consultation process is on-going and BTA will be continuing to host international press and travel trade 
trips to the Dome for the rest of the year. 


4.6 Also in April, we devised the Dome Showcase which can be accessed via www.visitbritain.com/ 
millennium. This gives a succinct and clear preview of the contents of the Dome together with tips on how 
to get the best out of a day at the attraction. A gateway enables web visitors to purchase tickets directly from 
the NMEC site, a facility that has been in place since the site was launched in August 1999. The Dome 
Showcase has been so successful that NMEC has now asked to link it to its own site. 


4.7 Insummary then, if the public sector should ever attempt a similar project, our advice would be to have 
dedicated PR and marketing departments staffed by tourism professionals whose only function is to market 
and promote the attraction. 


5. PROGRESS OF THE COMPETITION TO DETERMINE THE FUTURE USE OF THE DOME 


5.1 As we should like to see the Dome continue as a visitor attraction, of the two final short-listed bids, 
we support Dome Europe. 


5.2 The Dome is now firmly established as a tourist attraction—and the building itself is recongnised 
around the world as a London “icon”—and we can build on this awareness to promote its future use. Its 
location also helps us to draw visitors to a part of London that has been under-visited in the past. 


6. CONCLUSION 


6.1 The marketing opportunities offered by the Millennium Dome and other Millennium Commission 
projects have been of immeasurable assitance in enabling BTA to position Britain as a world class tourism 
destination for the 21st Century. 


6.2 “Millennium Britain” has enabled us to showcase our contemporary culture and to present an 
innovative and imaginative new face of Britain in support of our mission to present Britain as a unique and 
distinctive tourism destination “reflecting the traditional and projecting the contemporary”. This has been of 
great help to us in maintaining tourism to Britain in the face of the weak euro. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 40 
Memorandum submitted by Big Time Events Ltd 


INTRODUCTION 


It could almost seem that as soon as the country learnt how to spell Millennium, the placement of the word 
as a prefix heralded doom! The Millennium Dome became the target of all press coverage; the Millennium 
Wheel refused to turn on time, and only did so when it became known as the London Eye; the Millennium 
Bridge started to sway; and even the Millennium Bug failed to close down all computers and ground aircraft. 
However the exceptions to this hoodoo were the Millennium Fairs. 


This first document gives information about these fairs not previously published as we consider it is of 
particular interest to the Committee. We focus in this paper on the Fair outside Buckingham Palace as this 
was a unique event and while the Tower Bridge Fair was also most popular it did not face the particular issues 
found in the Mall. The second document was written as an introduction to the overall report on the 
Millennium Fairs, and the third as the full report on the success of this enjoyable event. 
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BACKGROUND 


When in summer 1999 the press announced that there would be major festivals in the centre of London the 
concept of a major Central London Funfair was raised. Following research by the organisers of the Festival, 
Pacesetter Associates acting on behalf of NMEC, three major British Funfair companies were invited to form 
a consortium to manage the event. These were Bob Wilson and Sons, Managing Director William Wilson; 
J A Manning and Sons International, Managing Director Joseph Manning and Irvin Leisure Ltd, Managing 
Director, George Irvin. The company formed to manage this fair was Big Time Events Ltd, and the three 
principals became the Directors. 


The three principals brought different skills to the new company. All of them have a considerable 
knowledge of the best equipment and operators in Britain so that they could select the rides and staff to make 
the event work, but they also have particular talents. Mr Wilson is a Showman in the best tradition. His ability 
to solve problems of layout, access routes for vehicles, and his imagination in the design of the overall look 
and balance of the fair won fulsome and well deserved praise. 


Mr Manning has his company organised to manage the practical functions of the event and day to day 
management to a higher standard than any other funfair in Britain. His staff are trained in first aid, 
stewarding, health and safety, and functions such as litter picking. He provided the CCTV towers, radio 
phones, and was the key “trouble shooter” while the event was open. 


Mr Irvin has the highest standard of administrative organisation and flair. He was the link between the 
Funfair and the many Safety Committees considering the overall festival. He took the needs of the overall 
safety plans and worked with the other two directors on layout to ensure that these were accommodated into 
the funfair design. 


PLANNING 


While the documents attached give a description of many of the processes involved in deciding layout and 
safety arrangements it would seem appropriate to recognise the original imagination and drive that allowed 
the fair outside Buckingham Palace to take place. It would not be unfair to report that when the idea of the 
fair outside Buckingham Palace was originally raised as an idea, the Royal Parks Agency, who manage the 
Mall as part of St James Park, were initially sceptical at the very least. The concept was faced with many 
problems including the need to protect this beautiful and unique venue, and of course issues related to crowd 
control and public order. 


However everyone grabbed the idea with imagination and great courage to see it through. The 
Metropolitan Police were supportive, the Department for Culture, Media and Sport were keen, and the Royal 
Household gave approval very quickly. Once it became clear that the event was going to go ahead, the Royal 
Parks Agency gave all practical assistance that was needed. There would be a Funfair in the Queen’s Front 
Garden. The press loved this idea. We all had to make it work. 


There were many difficulties in formulating the contract for the event regarding the areas to be covered by 
the indemnity, and the level of costs to be met. In the end, Big Time Events Ltd met all the infrastructure costs 
and a cash limited sum for the Royal Parks costs, the balance to be met from other sources. Big Time Events 
Ltd would also be responsible for any damage to Royal Parks property caused as a direct result of the 
operation of the Fair. The contract was only signed very late in December. 


The nature of this event meant that there were many issues that could not be settled until the very last 
moment. The overall content of the fair, the number of rides, and their siting continually varied as the Safety 
Plan for the entire centre of London was constantly amended. Because the Mall is an escape route from 
Trafalgar Square, the potential of 20,000 people needing to move down the road if the Square was closed had 
to be accommodated, and also there was potential for the need for the area to be used as an escape from 
Parliament Square. Therefore Big Time Events Ltd could not complete their final choices and settings until 
the last moment. 


Further, there was a strong desire to provide low prices for the public, plus free attendance for groups with 
special needs. Discussions were held with all parties involved in the festival to arrange these provisions. 


Amongst the agencies involved in this event were Pacesetter Associates, the overall events organisers; 
NMEC, who ran the press coverage; DCMS; Government Office for London; Metropolitan Police; other 
emergency services; London Borough of Westminster; Health and Safety Executive; and of course the Royal 
Parks. All of these had legitimate issues to feed into the process of running the fair, right through until 
opening. Without their active and positive approach to solve problems the event could not have taken place. 


We failed to accommodate only one request, this being from the NMEC Press Office on 30 December. They 
were organising the grand opening by the Secretary of State, and asked if we could swap the Carousel and 
Big Wheel so that the Secretary of State could ride the Carousel at the Grand Opening in front of Trafalgar 
Square. They said they had measured the space on our plan and it fitted. We pointed out, politely I hope, that 
it would be easier to move a Secretary of State from one end of the fair to the other than it would two funfair 
rides. The matter dropped! 
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PRESENT POSITION 


It has now been agreed that there will be a Central London Festival in 2000-01, and this will include some 
major fairs. It has also been agreed that one site shall be the Mall. We hope that for this year we can begin 
planning immediately and so improve on the superb quality of last year, and give the same value for money 
to all the public plus improve the special needs group attendance. 


We also wish, with the knowledge of last year, to establish a financial structure by which the Governmental 
Agencies can share in the success of the venture financially as well as in community benefit. Discussions are 
taking place at this time on the future and we hope they will have settled the way ahead by the time MPs 
receive this report. 


If the fair is made too commercial it will take away the low pricing structure, the family balance, the special 
needs groups, and the entertaining mix of historic atrractions with futuristic opportunities replacing them 
with high turnover, high profit attractions. Safety could also be threatened. There were no complaints at all 
about any aspect of last year’s fair, but thousands of reports of pleasure. Also, the safety record of the fair 
was superb as shown by the reports attached (not printed). We fully believe that if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it, 
and that the Millennium formula should be retained. 


The success of the Millennium Fairs was not luck, it was a combination of planning with initiative in 
adapting to circumstances as they developed. We trust that all the same agencies will work together this year 
to build on the past. Any change could destroy what was the only part of the Millennium Celebrations that 
brought nothing but praise from public and press. 


THE MILLENNIUM FUNFAIRS 


This document describes the Millennium Funfairs, a case study of the professionalism of our trade. This 
first page summarises the complexity of the task faced by the operators of the events in pre-event planning, 
the following four pages and photos are our report on the success of the implementation (not printed). 


From the time that the Department for Culture, Media and Sport announced that there would be a major 
London Festival for the Millennium Evening, a key part of the plan was to hold major funfairs in Central 
London. Discussions were held involving the company chosen to organise the entire event, Pacesetter 
Associates; the Showmen’s Guild of Great Britain; and various individual Showmen. Following talks, a 
consortium consisting of George Irvin of Irvin Leisure Ltd, Joseph Manning of J A E Manning and Sons, 
and Willie Wilson of Bob Wilson and Sons was selected to run the event and they formed a new company, 
Big Time Events Ltd, to organise these prestigious Fairs. 


Two locations were identified to host the Fairs. The first was Pottersfields, to the south of Tower Bridge, 
where the Euro Car Park Site was an ideal venue. The second was St James’ Park, but it took several meetings 
with the Royal Parks Agency to agree that the Mall itself would be the only area that could hold such a 
Funfair. The Metropolitan Police agreed that this could be staged within their overall emergency plans and 
following this the Royal Household gave approval. 


An initial measurement of the Mall showed that a large “Street Fair” could be accommodated within the 
area identified for the funfair, and visits were held by the Royal Parks Agency and Pacesetters Associates to 
the traditional fair at Oxford, so that they could see the level of planning and organisation that always takes 
place for such occasions. However, there were other considerations for the Mall, involving the overall Central 
London event and the unique nature of the site. 


The first was the use of the Mall as an evacuation area from Trafalgar Square on New Year’s Eve. Should 
the Police need to evacuate the Square in an emergency, they have always considered the Mall as a key route 
for 15-20 per cent of the numbers. Planning of the Fair had to accommodate this need. The second 
consideration was the street furniture, the trees and the ceremonial surface of the road. When the principals 
of Big Time Events Ltd looked at potential rides and attractions, these had to be laid out so that the major 
features of the Mall including the road surface would be fully protected. 


Working with the Symonds Group, who had been appointed to co-ordinate risk assessments and 
emergency plans for the overall London Festival, it was agreed that the Fair should be sited along the north 
side of the Mall only, leaving customer circulation routes to the South. There would also be public walkways 
behind the Fair on the footpath. Further, after every 40 metres of rides or stalls there should be a three metre 
gap between the attactions to allow the public to evacuate from the front of the fair to the back if necessary. 
Also, the entire perimeter of the park would be fenced with six foot high Heras Fencing, and every 125 metres 
along the front of the fair there would be emergency gates in this fencing stewarded by the Funfair, again for 
emergency evacuation. The cost of the fencing, 2.1 kilometres of this, plus stewards, Parks Police, Parks Staff, 
Health and Safety operatives, would all be met by the Fair itself. 


All of these requirements were built in to the funfair specifications, and the three principals then selected 
a mix of rides and attractions that accorded with these needs. There were 20 different layouts prepared, then 
each one was tested against the overall safety needs of the London event. The following documents were 
prepared by the Funfair company and approved by the London Safety Co-ordinating bodies and the Royal 
Parks Agency prior to the event. 
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— Risk Assessments for the entire area as well as for each individual ride and sideshow. 


— Method statements for the move on, build up, operation and dismantling to demonstrate the 
protection of the Mall. 


— Emergency evacuation plans for the Fair, for Trafalgar Square, and for St James’ Park. 


— Instructions to Stewards, and police liaison documentation. 


It would have been difficult to design a fair just to meet the needs of the Royal Parks and to protect the 
Mall, but with the additional safety requirements for 31 December it was a highly complex and skilled task. 
The attached summary of the actual event shows just how successfully this was achieved (not printed). 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 41 
Memorandum submitted by Domex 


DomE LEGACY 


I am responding to the Committee’s invitation to comment on issues related to the permanent use of the 
Millennium Dome. I am the Director of the Domex project, a partnership of the London Boroughs of Bexley, 
Greenwich, Lewisham, Newham, Tower Hamlets, and Waltham Forest, together with Pearson the education 
publisher and the Dome itself. Domex links six City Learning Centres (CLC), one in each of the participating 
boroughs, and the Learning Experience Centre at the Dome. The CLCs will be information and 
communications technology centres, promoting access and innovation for local schools and communities. 
Domex is funded through the Government’s Excellence in Cities Programme and aims to create a national 
model for e-learning over the next three years. 


Two of the criteria set for deciding on the succession use of the Dome are directly relevant to the 
Domex project: 


— Innovation; eg imaginative and distinctive use of new technology. 


— Cultural Significance; eg raise standards of education and training in any aspect of the creative and 
cultural sector. 


It would not be appropriate for the Domex partnership to decide in favour of one or other of the two 
remaining bids. We have neither the information nor the remit to do so. 


However, on the basis of these criteria and the experience of the Domex and City Learning Centre projects 
so far, we would ask you to take the following points into account in arriving at your view of the process and 
its ultimate outcome: 


1. though this project’s substantive link with the Dome will last only for part of this calendar year, the 
possibility of a working relationship with a large and exciting operation such as the Dome is opening 
the way to engage schools in new ideas and new ways of doing things. 


2. schools and LEAs in the East of London are successfully improving educational achievement, but 
recognise that there is still much to do—an opportunity like a working link with the Dome can make 
a real and important difference. 


3. it is essential for the regeneration of this area that not only do young people here leave school as 
aspirational achievers, but they have a strong sense of opportunities being open to them—those 
opportunities need to be local, at least in part, otherwise we are educating young people to leave the 
area rather than for some of them to apply their talents locally, an outcome which will not assist 
regeneration. 


4. therefore if the legacy use of the Dome can directly and actively support school level education in the 
creative and cultural sectors, inter alia, this will be a clear and positive benefit in line with 
Government’s criteria both for the Dome and for the Excellence in Cities monies funding the 
Domex project. 


We would ask that you examine how far each of the two bids now in the frame aim positively and practically 
to open up opportunities for (a) partnership with education and (b) the development of creative and cultural 
projects—commercial and otherwise—which will in turn generate further opportunities. 


I would be pleased to provide further information if you require it. 


June 2000 
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APPENDIX 42 
Memorandum submitted by The Design Council 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Design Council is the national authority on the effective use of design. We believe that good design is 
fundamental to the creation of innovative products and services and therefore a key driver of business success. 
Design Council activities are principally funded by grant-in-aid from the Department of Trade and Industry. 


The Design Council was charged by the Prime Minister, Tony Blair, with highlighting Britain’s spirit of 
innovation and creativity as part of the Millennium celebrations. The Design Council’s response to this 
challenge—the Millennium Products initiative—has been a huge success, resulting in extensive media 
coverage for innovation in Britain, exhibitions around the world and a spectacular “innovation showcase” 
featuring the products as part of the Millennium Experience at Greenwich. 


The Design Council is currently working to ensure that the stories behind these extraordinary products are 
captured and shared to inspire others and create a lasting legacy of innovation. 


From this perspective, we welcome the opportunity to contribute to this inquiry. 


2. MILLENNIUM PRODUCTS 


The Millennium Products scheme aimed to identify and promote innovative products and services created 
in Britain. It was launched in September 1997, by the Prime Minister, who set British companies the challenge 
of creating cutting edge products for the new Millennium. 


Submissions were sought from companies of all sizes and sectors and judged by panels drawn from leading 
experts in the fields of business, science, technology, design and the arts. 


Products and services were selected for being innovative, creative, forward-thinking and pioneering in their 
field, for solving key problems, opening up new opportunities, challenging existing conventions and for 
promoting environmental responsibility. 


The response was overwhelming. Thousands of submissions were received and there are now 1,012 
Millennium Products including a gyroscope with no moving parts, a flare which destroys landmines without 
exploding them, artificial limbs fitted with silicon chips and pencils made from recycled vending cups. They 
also include the new Hong Kong Airport, the media centre at Lords Cricket Ground and the clockwork radio. 


3. MILLENNIUM PRODUCTS AT THE DOME 


All Millennium Products are featured at the Dome, some integrated into the zones themselves and others 
represented on a dramatic new structure which lies next to the Dome, the Spiral of Innovation. 


This technologically advanced piece of land art sits in the Meridian Quarter with commanding views of the 
Thames and the Dome itself. Looking out over the river and beyond the Meridian Line, the Spiral of 
Innovation is a powerful symbol of what can be achieved through the creativity and ingenuity of British 
companies and the people who run them. 


Exploiting this opportunity to showcase Millennium Products at the Dome has undoubtedly contributed 
to the overall success of the scheme in a number of ways. 


In particular, by promoting “inclusion in the Millennium Experience at Greenwich” as one of the benefits 
to entrants, we were undoubtedly able to raise the quantity and quality of the submissions received to a level 
far beyond that generally experienced in similar award schemes. 


Perhaps more importantly still, the Millennium Experience created a chance for us to showcase British 
creativity to millions of Dome visitors from around the world and to present them with a modern forward 
looking image of UK business. 


4. SHARING INNOVATION 


_ Whilst many schemes developed to mark the Millennium are already winding down, the Design Council 
is working to ensure that the Millennium Products initiative will have a lasting impact for future generations. 


Based on the legacy of Millennium Products, Sharing Innovation is a whole new campaign which has been 
launched to explore, analyse and understand the drivers, pitfalls and the benefits of innovative success. 


Using the stories behind this extraordinary collection of innovative UK products and services, the initiative 
will help creative companies and organisations to learn from each other. 


Examples of the activities and resources being developed as part of the Sharing Innovation programme, 
which will involve schools, universities, companies and business organisations, include: 
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— Star—a collection of poems by Michael Rosen, featuring Millennium Products, which will be used 
to teach children scientific theories and principles and to introduce them to the process of invention 
and innovation; 


— Experiencing Innovation—case studies and a conference with Millennium Products companies 
sharing best practice on design, creativity and innovation; 


— Think.com—an online learning network for students and educators Phich uses Millennium 
Products to forge links between companies and schools; 


— Sharing Innovation Business Network—a successful, self running community of Millennium 
Products companies and other innovative businesses who share their skills and experience in the use 
of design through a series of activities and events. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Millennium Products has been a successful initiative, which has generated a good response from British 
industry and universally positive press coverage. Although linked to the new Millennium and to the Dome, 
its impact was not dependent on them and the Design Council aimed, in all the planning and execution, that 
the broader message of the benefit of innovation to our prosperity and quality of life was pursued. An 
emphasis on real products and services and the people who created them gave a feeling of tangibility and 
realism to the project which so many other projects lacked. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 43 


Supplementary memorandum submitted by Mr Gordon Winbourne 


I have received the notice of the further evidence to be taken by the Committee including evidence from 
Ministers and from those involved in disposal of the assets including the Dome. 


I believe that my evidence which you acknowledge by your letter of 6 June has a direct bearing upon the 
evidence. 


I claim to have been denied funding by the Commission on the ultimate grounds that insufficient funds are 
available all as set out in the letter received from Mr Douglas Weston, the Director dealing with decisions 
relating to distribution of MC funds to projects, I believe that with other projects denied funding on the 
grounds of unavailability of funds I have a legitimate interest in securing a first charge on any available 
residual funds. 


Accordingly I enclose a copy of a report published in The Times which indicates that £100 million residual 
funds will eventually be available for distribution, and that a new body is to distribute those funds (not 
printed). 

I again express my concerns regarding the disposal by the Government of the Dome and Exhibits all of 
which were funded by the Millennium Commission out of the overall £2 billion allocation to the Commission 
by the National Lottery. The overall cost so far to the Commission according to The Times report is £538 
million and over a quarter of the entire budget of the Commission received from the National Lottery. 


That huge sum invested in the Dome project, in my opinion entitles the Commission to receive most if not 
all of the proceeds of the sale of the Dome and Exhibits paid for out of the National Lottery Good Causes 
allocation as a first charge on the proceeds of sale. 


Those receipts added to the reported residual £100 million, which, if realising say another £100 million, 
should aggregate £200 million. 


Once established the new body can be called upon to reconsider the prior claims of those denied funding 
in the past on the grounds of scarcity of funds all as stated in the letter received from Mr Weston on behalf 
of the Commission. All of which I consider as being unfinished business with the Commission. 


EVIDENCE OF SERIOUS MISMANAGEMENT BY NMEC 


I now turn to the question of serious mismagement of the Dome Project and evidence by Ms Jennie Page 
erstwhile Chief Excutive of both the Millennium Commission and until recently NMEC Ltd. 


According to press reports Ms Page alleges or suggests undue influence by politicians involved and 
pressures exerted on those such as herself with responsibility for managing the Dome project. Whilst Ms Page 
may have cause for deflecting criticism for personal reasons, nevertheless her allegations of political control 
which has resulted in this project failing to deliver the targeted income based upon the original estimated 12 
million visitors or so, during the 12 month period, warrants detailed investigation and publication of minuted 
NMEC decisions which shed light on ultimate control by Ministers, and on the failure to achieve the break 
even figures. 
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The reporting on Ms Page also suggest that far from there being a commercial business plan to justify the 
12 million visitor estimates, in fact those figures were simply a calculation of a break even attendance and 
nothing more. Hardly a small matter when embarking upon a project which thus far has swallowed up over 
£538 million of good causes funding. 


It becomes important to establish who ultimately had responsibility for proceeding? 
Was it The Politicians? 


Was it The Chief Executive and those responsible for managing NMEC? 


If it is ultimately shown that the politicians were responsible for proceeding without a viable business plan 
the ultimate financial responsibility rests with the Government and not with the Millennium Commission for 
the Dome project. I have in my previous letter maintained that the project was from the outset a Government 
project and therefore for the Government to pay out of its National Lottery receipts for The Dome. 


The Government holds the golden share in NMEC, therefore it has the ultimate power to control events. 


It is to be hoped that when questioning the Secretary of State and Lord Falconer the Committee may be 
able to raise these issues. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 44 
Memorandum submitted by the Wellcome Trust 
1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The Wellcome Trust 


1.1.1 With an asset base of £13 billion and an estimated expenditure in 1999/2000 of some £600 million, 
the Wellcome Trust is the world’s largest medical research charity. 


1.1.2 Its mission is “to promote and foster research with the aim of improving human and animal health”. 


1.1.3 Its support for medical research is laying the foundations for the healthcare advances of the next 
century. Its investment in the UK university system is helping to maintain the UK’s world class science base. 
And its commitment to international health is helping to bring benefits to citizens of some of the world’s most 
impoverished countries. 


1.1.4 As an endowed charity, free of any commercial imperatives and independent of government, the 
Wellcome Trust can pursue its philanthropic objectives from a balanced, rational, long-term perspective. 


1.2 Communicating Science 


1.2.1 The Trust also funds initiatives aimed at communicating the results of medical research with the 
general public through its Medicine in Society Programme. Under this programme, the Trust has allocated 
approximately £50 million towards the development costs of eight Millennium science centres and galleries 
across the United Kingdom. The Trust is, therefore, the largest private source of matching funding for 
Millennium Commission projects. The centres are: 


— The Wellcome Wing of the Science Museum. 
— Explore@Bristol. 
— The Discovery Centre at Millennium Point, Birmingham. 
— The Science for Life gallery at the Manchester Museum. 
— LIFE Interactive World, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
— The Glasgow Science Centre. 
— Sensation, Dundee’s Science Centre. 
— The Darwin Centre at the Natural History Museum. 
1.2.2 The centres in Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle, Glasgow and Dundee are all funded by the 


Millennium Commission. The other centres have received money from the Heritage Lottery Fund or in the 
case of the Natural History Museum are still seeking funds. 
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1.2.3 The Trust has supported these donations by facilitating a network for collaboration between the 
eight centres. A significant output of the network has been the development of a collective voice by the Chief 
Executive Officers of these organisations to raise issues of shared concern with policy makers one tangible 
outcome thus far is an agreement in principle for the Wellcome Trust and NESTA to work together to develop 
a website portal providing information for potential visitors about all the science centres in the UK. The key 
issues identified by this group are outlined below. 


2. THE MILLENNIUM SCIENCE CENTRES 


2.1 The Millennium Commission has invested up to £250 million in science centres; this has leveraged at 
least the same amount of private funding. Public expenditure on related projects (for example via the Heritage 
Lottery Fund) brings the overall figure to approximately £800 million. This represents an investment of public 
money in science communication on an unprecedented scale. The investment will result in approximately 30 
new science centres opening across the United Kingdom. 


2.2 The new science centres will at least double the number of such projects throughout the country. This 
dramatic growth in numbers will have the effect of creating a whole new sector of cultural attraction, 
equivalent to museums or art galleries. The sector will be well placed to contribute to a number of the UK 
Government’s agendas: 


2.2.1 Social Inclusion 


It is widely recognised that museums and art galleries find it difficult to attract audiences from traditionally 
excluded groups. Many of these institutions draw on collections which do not adequately reflect the ethnic 
and cultural diversity of the United Kingdom in the Twenty First Century. This acts as a barrier to attracting 
new audiences. Science centres exist to interpret science which is not culturally specific. The centres will 
therefore be well placed to address the needs of a wide variety of audiences. 


2.2.2 Life Long Learning 


Science centres are developing innovative ways of communicating with people of all ages and intellectual 
abilities. The centres are developing Internet based technologies to provide opportunities for learning both 
within and outside the centres. 


Centres such as At-Bristol and the Discovery Centre at Millennium Point in Birmingham are investigating 
the feasibility of working with each other and forming strategic partnerships to deliver educational resources 
on a national basis. 


The Wellcome Trust is encouraging the projects that it is funding to develop techniques to encourage 
visitors to participate in informed and substantive debate about the social and ethical implications of scientific 
advances. 


2.2.3. The Creative Economy 


The large investment in the centres has enabled multi-disciplinary teams of highly talented individuals to 
be brought together. The centres are employing designers, architects, artists, interactive exhibit 
manufacturers and curators to produce multidisciplinary exhibitions which are helping to improve standards 
throughout the cultural sectors. 


2.3 The Wellcome Trust therefore feels that the development of the science centres is a timely and 
appropriate use of public resources which has the potential to enhance and add value to cultural life in this 
country. 


2.4 The Trust does, however, have some concerns about the strategic management of the science centre 
initiative: 


2.4.1 Resources 


There is no provision being made by government to support the running costs of the new science centres. 
There are no examples of science centres throughout the world that can survive without some form of public 
subsidy. Data from the United States, indicates that science centres throughout the world generate 
approximately 49 per cent of their running costs’. The remainder is typically raised through a mixture of 
public subsidy and private sponsorship. 





2Y earbook of Science Centres Statistics, 1998. Publ. Association of Science-Technology Centres, 1998. 
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The science centres have argued that they will be able to survive by aggressive strategies aimed at 
maximising income. These aggressive strategies will, however, preclude investment in the initiatives described 
under 2.2.1—2.2.3 as investment in these kinds of activities (for example reduced admission prices for socially 
excluded groups) will act against maximising income generation. 


The Wellcome Trust is given to understand that the Millennium Commission has had some £200 million 
returned because of project proposals that failed to attract sufficient partnership funding. Rather than spend 
this on new projects, the Wellcome Trust urges the Committee to consider holding this in reserve to provide 
funds to aid existing projects. Although, generously funded in many respects, a number of projects have 
funding shortfalls and some are having to negotiate loans in order to complete their plans. Servicing these 
loans will make the already difficult task of balancing their books well-nigh impossible. In our view the 
creative, but strategic, use of the returned funds would be an excellent long-term investment. 


2.4.2 Government support 


There is no provision for the kind of structural support that the Government offers to museums and 
galleries through Resource (formerly the Museums, Libraries and Archives Council or MLAC). The MLAC 
consultation paper did briefly identify science centres as a sector with which a partnership might be developed, 
but to date there has been no indication as to what form this collaboration might take’. 


There are a range of government departments with an interest in the new science centres: 


—  DCMSis directly involved as the department which oversees the Lottery funds; furthermore science 
centres have a significant contribution to make to cultural life in the UK. 


— DfEE has an interest in the contribution that science centres can make to Life Long Learning. 


— OST is interested in the public understanding of science, an area in which the science centres will 
have a major involvement. 


It is unclear to stakeholders external to government which of these departments has a role in the 
development of strategy for the sector. The sector is looking for a lead from government and there is 
increasing frustration on the part of leaders in the field that government appears not to have a clear vision 
of the future role of these major new cultural attractions. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 45 


Memorandum submitted by the Eden Project 


Iam sorry for the late reply to your request for information about the Eden Project. I enclose a brochure*. 
which sweeps up points 1-3. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


The MC has been a very effective and supportive sponsor of the Eden Project. I would make no criticism 
of the Commission’s Officers but would point out that the Act of Parliament itself, which set the parameters 
under which the MC could operate was fatally flawed. The demand that projects find 50 per cent matched 
funding led to a severe squeezing of the market place for sponsorship and also tied up the projects’ executive 
officers in a seemingly endless round of fundraising, proposal writing and consequent due diligence auditing 
that proved to be a great distraction from advancing the projects themselves. 


It should also be said that because of the requirement for matched funding some projects—ourselves 
included—had as many as half a dozen public sector partners each with separate claims mechanisms and due 
diligence requirements. This is not in itself a bad thing except that it is extremely wasteful of manpower but 
it is a horrible waste of scarce financial resources to have to employ so many independent consultants who 
bring absolutely nothing to the project save another layer of audit protection for the agencies involved. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


At the time of the original grant application Eden’s budget was £74.3m it remained at that figure at the 
time of the grant award. The award total in May 1997 was for £37.5m (that being half of the total budget). 
Subsequently after the final design was completed and costed the budget went up to circa £80m. The 
Millennium Commission awarded us a further £3m to keep their award at 50 per cent of the total and allow 
the project to reach “financial close”. 





. a 
sConsultation on the work of the new Museums, Libraries & Archives Council, January 2000. p.6, section 2.6. 
*Not printed. 
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The most recent estimate of the total budget for the project is circa £86 million, however, this includes many 
items which would be considered of the “wish list” variety without which the core project would remain 
unaffected. However, it must be understood that in an international market it is essential that the very best 
provision is aspired to and targets need to be set for fundraising which will enable the Project to feel 
comfortable in attaining its revenue targets and so confidently enter into contracts of employment, future 
refreshment strategies and the like. Too many projects concentrate on the capital side of construction with 
little or no understanding of the dynamics of the market place in operational terms and it comes as no surprise 
that these projects disappoint at this stage. 


Eden’s budget changed in the light of an ever-increasing understanding of public need and expectation and 
as a response to the success of the project and the consequent impact on facilities that would be needed to 
accommodate increased staffing, training and leisure provision. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The forecast timetable for the project at the time of the grant award by the MC was for Phase One opening 
in the Spring of 2000 and the full opening in the Spring of 2001. The project remains successfully on this 
timetable. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Eden’s management team have a proven track-record in the leisure industry. Its concentration on quality, 
integrity and first class communication have seen it open Phase One exceeding the anticipated performance 
of its business plan. Visitor surveys and widespread media coverage confirm that the project has captured the 
public imagination and we anticipate that operationally our business plan professionally reflected the real 
world. We confidently expect to hit our targets and go on to become one of the most famous destinations in 
the world. 


June 2000 


APPENDIX 46 
Memorandum submitted by the National Space Science Centre 


PROJECT OUTLINE 


The National Space Science Centre will be a visitor attraction of international significance. It will provide 
an educational, scientific and leisure facility which stimulates interest in space and associated sciences. 


The organisation that receives the grant is a company limited by guarantee and a registered charity. It is 
controlled by a Board of Trustees and it has two wholly owned subsidiaries. One of these subsidiaries, NSSC 
Property Ltd, a company limited by shares, is charged with the delivery of the project and the other, NSSC 
Environmental, a company limited by guarantee, has been formed to represent the environmental aspects of 
the project and to seek landfill tax credits. The National Space Science Centre Board of Trustees receive all 
opening surpluses which they can only utilise to further their charitable aims. 


The subject matter of the project is obviously relevant as a way of marking the third Millennium with its 
promotion that space really is the final frontier. It is arguable that, as an area where great technological strides 
were made in the last part of the Twentieth Century, space is a subject which will have an increasing effect 
on life in the twenty-first. Thus a visitor attraction devoted to it is particularly relevant at this time. 


THE ROLE OF THE MILLENNIUM COMMISSION 


Given its parameters in controlling the disbursement of quasi-public funds we have found the Commission 
reasonable and flexible in its dealings with us. At the same time we have found that they have, whether 
directly, through consultants or the project monitor, kept a quite heavy involvement in the progress of the 
project and its operational prospects. This has been a constructive involvement though, and has been a quite 
natural corollary of the flexible attitude referred to above. If we were to have an issue it would relate to the 
heavy burden placed by the legal requirements of the Commission and its solicitors which, through the 
equivalent burden placed on our solicitors, has reflected quite heavily in the management costs of the project. 
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PROJECT BUDGET 


At the time of the original grant application the proposed budget for the project was £47.3 million and at 
the time of the grant award it was £46.5 million. 


The amount of the grant originally awarded by the Commission was £23.25 million. 
The most recent estimate of the total budget for the project is £46.5 million. 


There have been no changes to the project budget over time. 


PROJECT TIMETABLE 


The forecast timetable for the project at the time of the grant award was February 2001. 


The current estimated timetable for completion of the project is Spring 2001, with the change being made 
based on the timescales of the building project as tendered, together with operational considerations as to the 
best time of year to open a visitor attraction. 


LONG-TERM VIABILITY 


Several recent reviews have studied the operational prospects of the National Space Science Centre and 
these have generally concurred that the Centre has reasonably robust prospects with visitor numbers in the 
range 250k—300k annually. This would allow the Centre to refresh its exhibition over a 15 year cycle and so 
maintain its attractiveness to visitors, and thus sustain its viability in the future. 


July 2000 


APPENDIX 47 


Supplementary memorandum submitted by Portsmouth City Council 


Having discussed with colleagues the replies given by Mr Stoneham, there are perhaps two areas where I 
would be grateful if you could put before the Committee as a supplemental written submission, details which 
we feel could have been put with a little more clarity. The first relates to the questions as to what will happen 
when the Millennium Commission itself is no longer in existence. If I may say so we feel that Ms Thomas in 
her reply was entirely right. Many of the Millennium Commission’s grants have ensured that exciting 
regeneration projects could take place which are to the long-term good of a particular area. That is clearly 
true of Bristol and it is certainly true of Portsmouth. It is unlikely that anything anywhere near as productive 
could have been made to happen without the support of the Commission and these projects do not fall 
naturally into the remit of any of the other Lottery dispensing bodies. 


We do, therefore, feel that when the Commission itself is formally wound up, rather than its role being 
transferred to the Heritage Lottery Fund, a new body should be formed with appropriate funding from the 
Lottery proceeds to ensure that this valuable work can continue wherever it may be in the country. 


The other matter relates to how we felt about more moneys being allocated to the Dome when there was 
still match funding to be raised. Whilst recognising the value of the Dome, both in Greenwich and nationally, 
it is obviously a little galling when one sees further moneys being applied to it when projects in the regions 
may still be struggling. That is human nature and I think we would support any proposals which gave the 
Commission and its officers a little more latitude to provide relatively small amounts of extra grant to enable 
valuable schemes to be completed. 


We have been very fortunate when it comes to raising the match funding, albeit in some areas there do 
remain small gaps and we have found that some potential supporters have already so committed themselves 
to other schemes, particularly the Dome, that their companies have no further budgetary provision for other 
projects however worthwhile they may be. That is clearly caused by a number of factors but very mainly the 
huge number of schemes that were initiated at or around the same time as ours, all of them worthwhile but 
many of us chasing after the same promotional funds. 


The Millennium Commission itself has been understanding over this issue and it is to be hoped that as the 
years go on and with less “bunching” of schemes, this problem will be reduced but it is an important one to 
be considered by anyone considéring launching a new scheme. 
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APPENDIX 48 
Supplementary memorandum submitted by the Greenwich Society 


THE DOME LEGACY COMPETITION 


With the approach of the Government’s final decision on the future of the Dome, the Greenwich Society 
would like to emphasise its deeply felt concern that (a) the right decision is taken; and (b) it is taken for the 
right reasons. The Society is by far the largest local civic and amenity society, with a membership of about 800. 


Legacy plc is the Society’s favoured candidate, a fact which we made clear in our submission to your 
Committee and to the Government at the previous stage. The Legacy plc plan to provide managed 
commercial premises and other support facilities aimed primarily at new and developing high-tech companies 
represents a golden opportunity to improve the quality of the local job base. Since the collapse of local 
industries between 1970 and 1990, the Greenwich area has—with a couple of notable exceptions—been 
largely dependent upon the service and visitor-related sectors. As welcome as these are, there is crucial need 
for the local job market to be both more diversified and highly skilled. We believe that the Legacy plc option 
is the correct one in its own right; but it would also dovetail with our hope—shared by the London Borough 
of Greenwich—to make the Blackwall Peninsula and East Greenwich Waterfront the fulcrum of economic 
regeneration in the Greenwich area. 


Furthermore: 


(a) The Legacy proposals would not be a major generator of traffic: this is also important as traffic 
congestion is a major and perennial local problem; and 


(b) We welcome the Legacy commitment to open the riverside walk to the public around the north rim 
of the Peninsula; and their similar commitment—subject to local consultation—to make available 
14 river-side acres of land for free-access parkland. Apart from Greenwich Park itself, the area is 
desperately short of open space. 


As you know, Dome Europe proposes essentially to continue the current activities of the Dome, with some 
of its “zones” continuing to exist, but with some changes. How unexciting! Although the Society has been 
highly critical of the media’s slating of the Dome, we believe that a decision to continue the Dome with “more 
of the same or very similar” would bring public opprobrium upon the decision-makers and—by association— 
with Greenwich itself. More importantly, Dome Europe’s proposals would make absolutely no contribution 
to improving the quality of the local job market nor to raise the skills of local people to meet the challenges 
of the 21st Century. We must sincerely hope that the apparent strength of Dome Europe’s financial backing 
and its recent media blitz does not divert Ministers’ sight from the real issues which are involved. 


May I ask you and your Committee to make representations to Ministers in support of these views. 
July 2000 
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Letter from Lord Falconer of Thoroton to the Chairman of the Committee 


When I gave my oral evidence to the Committee on 12 July, I undertook to provide you with further details 
about the popularity of the Dome (para 310 of the transcript). 


I am afraid that I have been misinformed about the Dome’s position as Sth amongst world visitor 
attractions. I had taken it from a draft of the Company’s latest Annual Report and Accounts. What I had 
seen would only have been true had the Dome achieved the original forecast of 12 million visitors. I will ensure 
that neither I nor NMEC repeat this misstatement. 


Nevertheless on current estimates, even with the downward revision in expected visitor numbers, the Dome 
could still achieve a position within the top 10 worldwide. The Experience is, of course, very popular, and 
perhaps I should have stuck to the more modest, but still impressive, assertion that it is the second most 
popular paying attraction in Europe (the most popular being Euro-Disney). I certainly did not intend to 
mislead the Committee, and I hope you will agree with me that, in the context of a single year attraction, the 
Dome’s visitor numbers are a significant achievement. 


You and Mr Faber also asked a number of questions about the breakdown of Dome costs, contingencies, 
costs against budget estimates and the date of the Richard Rogers contract (paras 415 to 427). Iam copying 
this letter to NMEC Chairman, David Quarmby, and to the Chief Executive, PY Gerbeau, so that they can 
provide you with this material directly. 
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